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PBELUDE 

The sound of a key in a Tale lock in the d< 
of an apartment caused a stir within, 
neighbour, a very plain, middle-aged worn 
aroused herself from a nodding dose, havi 
spent a trying night in a sick room. 

At the sound of steps in the tiny vestib 
she sat erect and, smoothing back her hs 
instantly assumed an elated attitude of 
pectancy. 

The man who entered remained for so 
time before coming into view. He was leisur 
hanging up his overcoat and was fumbling 1 
necessarily about the pockets of his eveni 
clothes. He lingered with an unsteady po 
before a mirror and adjusted his tie, then si 
denly braced up with forced energy and wall 
into the dining-room. At first he did not se 
to notice the good neighbour, who smiled, h 
rose and opened her lips to speak. He w< 
directly to a small buffet and poured out 
goodly drink of brandy. He took another ' 
fore going to the opened doorway of a da 
ened bedroom. There he stood, earnestly lo< 
ing in. Receiving no immediate satisfacti 
he abruptly confronted the neighbour a 
asked: 

xi 



xii PRELUDE 

"Has it happened? " 

"Yes, and it's a pretty baby girl." 

She smiled with enthusiasm but dre 

in astonishment at the sight of his ex 

tion. 

"It's wrong for you to be disappointec 
tie girls are so dear." 

He flashed an impatient glance at her 

"Boys are much harder to raise," s 
ther ventured. 

His irritating indifference caused 
eagerly continue: "One can always pu 
in a boarding school — " 

"To despise her parents when she 
out," stopping so viciously before her t 
cringed with fear. 

But she timidly answered: "Twentj 
is a long time. Perhaps you will be ^ 
and she will return to a good home." 

"Hell, no. A gambler's rut, rich or ] 
always a gambler's rut. Besides, yot 
look for any better returns from her, ii 
do you?" 

"Your wife may change after the ba 
come." 

"Nothing in God's world can chai 
opium eater. Such people bringing ki 
the world is a crime." 

"She's not all to blame. You taught 
opium habit. She told me you were 
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and wanted her to sleep when yon could not 
with her." 

The woman caught her breath. She had i 
intended speaking her thoughts. 

"I am perfectly satisfied with her habi 
That is not the argument. The question 
what are we going to do with the kidf I ¥ 
not keep it." 

"Why not!" 

His almost uncontrollable temper frighten 
her to paleness. 

' ' A fine pair we are to raise a kid, especia 
a girl. Look at its mother now. Chances t 
she'll sleep the rest of the day. Who'd fe 
the kidf I will not keep it." 

"I can raise the baby with my children." 

"Youf " he smiled sarcastically. "You ha 
all you can handle now." 

"Well, I can't see what's to be done. T 
child is very much alive and has to be tali 
care of." 

He relaxed from his firm poise and i 
pulsively brought himself erect again. 

"It shall be taken care of, but not by us.' 

"Who then!" half guessing his meaning. 

"You've heard of a kid being found at a ri 
man's doorf" 

"But you haven't the heart to do that!" 

"Yes I have. I warned her." 

The wailing sound of a tiny voiced ba 
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caused the man to stare toward the bed] 
while the neighbour quickly rushed in and, 
ing forth with a small bundle, started t< 
fold it before him, at the same time s; 
coaxingly : 

"Look, what a darling." 

"Hell, no. Take it to the kitchen." 

The woman obeyed. She placed the 
comfortably in a morris chair, close to the 
ator and, after preparing a bottle of mill 
watched the infant suck greedily at the t 
Turning her attention to the man, she add 
she re-entered the dining-room : 

"That is a healthy baby and eager er 
to live. I don't believe it will take hal 
trouble to raise it that you imagine." 

"We have to get it out of the house b 
she wakes." 

"You dare not rob her of her baby." 

"Woman, I dare anything." 

"How are you going to do itf" 

"I don't know yet." 

"It's most daylight. Some one will 
cover you and you'll get arrested." 

The man took another drink of brandy 
after a moment's consideration, threw ba< 
fine, well built shoulders and studied the i 
hour's countenance intently. He knew tl 
tent of his personal magnetic influence 
women and for the first time in years I 
ercised it to his fullest capacity. He read 
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he expected and grew positive again. Then 
modifying his voice to a controlling tone, he 
said: 

"It has to be done, but by a woman. Whj 
not you?" 

"If Impossible." 

"It is not impossible. Yon are a gooc 
woman. God helps good women." 

"But it is your flesh and blood. How cai 
you give her up?" 

"Because there is a chance for a miss in the 
blood of a generation. If she is put where 
she'll never find out who her parents were 
never see or know what she inherited, she a1 
least has a chance to come out clean." 

"If there is good in her your surroundings 
will not affect her. After a while you will lean 
to love that babe and you will get into a bettei 
line of work." 

"Don't argue that point. I want none oi 
them in my life. I love the mother but not hei 
kid. I shall always care for her. She's all ] 
want. Come, don't waste any more time. Pul 
it in. . . . Here, put it in this basket, cover i1 
up with a blanket and take it away. ' ' 

"You're a heartless man. She will cry foi 
her baby." 

"She will only cry once. I'll tell her the Me: 
died. She'll believe me and will soon be happj 
again." 

"But the doctor?" 
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"I'll take care of him." 

The woman had already warmed 1 
and was placing it in the basket, 
was asleep when she picked it 
woman's lips began to twitch. 

"I ... I can't do it" 

"Yon mnst, I tell yon. Here is 
for yon and here ..." tossing a 
gold pieces into the basket, "tha 
have." 

The woman, with mnch hesitation, 
sleeping baby into the basket, then q 
ered it np and tucked it in snugly. 

"Have you no conscience, no reli 

"Yes. I was born a Christian anc 
family. That is why I know there 
in the blood of a generation. And I 
scapegoats like myself should never j 
Hurry, it's getting late." 

The woman quickly gathered up a 
tiny garments made of the finest n 
the artistic hand of the young mothe 
tucked them gently in one corner of 
went into the bedroom and glanced p 
at the beautiful, delicate sleeping : 
the bed. The vile odour of opium ca 
shrink and a powerful feeling cam 
that God would forgive her for hei 
looked down at a rosebud which 
closed in the white hand of the sleej 
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called what the young mother had said : 
as white and pure as my baby. ' 9 

There was no stir of the white, silent eye- 
lids as the neighbour picked up the flower, nor 
the slightest relaxation in the set muscles of 
thp man's face as she came out and qnietly 
gathered np the basket, also a warm bottle of 
milk, and rushed ont with one last, appealing 
glance over her shoulder. 

"I will do my best." 

An hour later she returned and waited as 
long as she could for the man to ask her what 
she had done. Feeling that he was waiting for 
her to speak, she opened her lips, but he raised 
his hand and said: 

"I never want to know." 

The coldness of his voice and his apparent 
ingratitude drove through her veins a hot flush 
of resentment and she felt that God purposely 
lent his aid to assist her in that inhuman act 
of disposing of the child. She could have 
poured forth a volume of wrath against the 
man who had so cleverly forced her to his 
wanton will. But, instead, she became awk- 
ward in his presence and grasped the first op- 
portunity to escape. 

"I must return to my children. They will 
awake and miss me. J ' 

"By all means go. I thank you. I can man- 
age the rest." 
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He apoke with such ardent gentlenei 
she instantly forgave him and thought 
as one not need to trouble. She glance< 
toward the bedroom. 

The man expressed extreme confident 
shall soon have her satisfied and well i 

The closing of the outer door caused 
silence to settle throughout the apartme 

The man relaxed in a meditative mai 
he reached for another drink of bran< 
murmured : 

"Why couldn't things have been diffe 
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THE ASHES OF MY HEART 

CHAPTER I 

FBOM A MARKET BASKET INTO SOCIETY 

OLD FATHER TIME, whose eyes 
have never failed to penetrate every 
nook and corner of his vast domain, 
made his way along the gradual in- 
cline of a paved road amid hundreds of rush- 
ing automobiles, coming and going. A road 
hemmed in by palm trees and orange groves 
skirted the great, rolling hills of opalescent 
shades. On, up in a winding. canyon of mar- 
vellous beauty Nature displayed her gifts. He 
hesitated now and then long enough to admire 
the skilled engineering of that paved road from 
which led many side trails over mountains into 
hidden valleys with their old Spanish settle- 
ments. At the top of the picturesque incline 
he stopped and breathed the clean, clear, crisp 
air, wiping the dust and perspiration from 
his tired brow, and brushed away the emo- 
tional tears from his eyes that he might bet- 
ter view and appreciate the world, the world 

1 
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which the valley never saw. To linger there 
for eternity was his deepest desire, hut his duty 
afforded him no such pleasure. So, he sighed 
and moved on. His eyes fell without the slight- 
est scrutiny down upon a cultivated valley and 
started along the path leading to it. After 
wending his footsteps down a rugged and 
dangerous decline, he caught his breath in ad- 
miration, for he was entering the picturesque 
town of Gleneve. So silent, so peaceful it 
seemed that its little homes looked more like 
painted pictures, all different in their artistic 
settings of individuality. On, down the side- 
walks he strolled, passing groups of pretty 
children, until he stopped before a little, vine 
covered mission home, where a rickety fence 
closed in a tangled and interwoven mass of 
long, sweeping branches of the pepper trees, 
the tall, rank geranium, the honeysuckle and the 
heliotrope. 

Closed for twenty years. It had been tb 
home of a maiden lady, Celia by name, w? 
went away to the city to teach school in t 
convent. 

With a deep sigh of regret and as if to ri 
the neglect, Father Time spread wide the r 
of Celia's return, and with unusually n* 
fingers and with the aid of loving neigh> 
hands, removed the lock from the gatf 
the rusty nails from the windows anc 
away the cobwebs, cut down and trimr 
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foliage until the sun once more found its way 
into the dark and mouldy corners. 

And when all was in readiness to receive the 
guests, he went away as he had come, only 
leaving gladness, interest and expectancy. 
For the reopening of that little sunkist nook 
not only brought Celia back but caused the 
great iron doors of the convent to swing open 
and let flutter out a beautiful young girl, 
clothed in the accomplishments of many arts, 
a perfect bud, sweetly scented with the perfume 
of refinement, rich with the colour of intellect, 
yet slumbering in the ignorance of the world 
and trembling with the timidity of freedom, 
having always lived within the walls of dis- 
cipline. 

For twenty years she had been the convent's 
adoption but was now given over to Celia. 
And after they were established in the little 
vine covered home and the greetings were over 
and everything had gone along smoothly, whis- 
pered remarks and knowing winks, which 
passed from one to another soon satisfied the 
neighbours that some day Celia *s delightful 
young companion would marry into one of the 
best families of Gleneve. 

What a new and wonderful awakening the 
freedom of Celia 's garden was to Ehoda who 
had only known convent life. It worked mar- 
vellous charms upon her akin to a poor butter- 
fly emerging from its chrysalis, all confused, 
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to flutter in a garden of sunshine and flowers. 
For many weeks her timidity kept her within 
the circle of Celia's friends. And her be- 
wilderment attracted as much attention among 
them as her craving desire to know all about 
the outside world amused them, until the time 
came when Rhoda absorbed their limited knowl- 
edge, and, after the surprise and novelty wore 
off, she slowly began to display a pronounced 
indifference to her daily surroundings, although 
special efforts were made to please her. A 
feeling within her cried out for bigger things 
and her eyes gradually began to rise restlessly 
over their heads and beyond that quaint, old 
fashioned home. They searched for a new field 
of interest. Eeceiving no encouragement from 
those about her, she, through her own seeking, 
stumbled on new pastimes. Her cheeks, dyed 
red with Nature 's colour, she found a ravenous 
delight in finding some secluded nook and de- 
vouring volume after volume of melodramatic 
stories. Criminal situations were slowly but 
firmly planted with wonderous realism in her 
mind, — bare facts, beautiful in the garments o 
fiction absorbed her thoughts. The bringir 
together of the two sexes amid scenes of 1' 
filled her breast with nameless yearni 
And, unable to endure the suspense of 
ignorance, she lifted her innocent eyes to t 
Celia stood, bending over a flower bed, a: 
a firm, inquiring voice asked: 
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"What is lovet" 

"Love is the greatest power we have in our 
world, my dear. It is the tonic of life. It 
builds us mansions. It forms cities and homes. 
Love gives us the beauty we have in our lives. 
It makes us look up to the blue skies and to the 
sun of gold. It makes us hear the sweetness 
in the songs of birds. It makes us reach out 
our hands and touch everything with gentle- 
ness. It teaches us contentment, harmony and 
happiness. We hear it whispered everywhere. 
The mother whispers it to her babe, the dove 
to its mate. It is found among the most primi- 
tive and among the most cultured. The dog 
portrays it by his actions toward his master. 
The beasts of the forest are soothed by love. 
Love we must have. Love is what makes us 
live. Without it we would soon grow sick at 
heart and fade away into the deep shadows of 
gloom and loneliness. " 

A wistful light dilated Bhoda's' eyes and 
Celia, quick to detect it, asked: 

"Are you lonely V 9 

"Yes." 

A blush of half shame, half embarrassment 
greatly confused Ehoda as she thought that 
perhaps, after all, she had been reading myths. 

Celia firmly but gently caught Rhoda's chin 
within her hand and looked into the startled 
eyes. 

"Have you been reading love stories t" 
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"Yes. Are they realities t" 

"Yes. And a good, clean love story is a good 
lesson. ' ' 

Rhoda, relaxed into deep study, was aroused 
by Celiac soft voice. 

"Are you wondering if you will have a love 
story t" 

"Willi*" 

"Of course you will and it shall be a pretty 
one. 9 9 

Rhoda 's lesson in love gave her much mate- 
rial for reflexion. She thought over all the 
town-people she had passed and repassed on 
her way to church. She felt no real interest in 
any of them as far as her ideal was concerned. 
She simply considered them on a common level 
when she compared them with the great men 
whose biographies she had studied and the 
overdrawn heroes of the day's fiction she had 
been reading. 

"Come, put on your prettiest dress for 
church." 

"Let us go to a picture show," coax 
Rhoda, being suddenly struck with the idea f 
she might meet a different class of people th< 

"A picture showt" repeated Celia, loot 
curiously at her. 

"Yes. See! Here is to-day's prograr 

Celia took the yellow hand-bill and loc 
it critically. She could not fully comr 
that the town to which she has returned 
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the little puritan town she had left twenty years 
ago. Although many graves loomed up before 
her, she could not realise that a new and 
younger generation had stepped in with changed 
commercial ideas and built a new and younger 
Gleneve. The fast moving current of younger 
people was rushing ahead and crowding the 
older people to the wall. Saloons, cabarets, 
dance halls and nickel theatres crept in, all of 
which she noticed with disappointment. A 
slight touch of sternness crossed her face. 

1 ' No. On Sunday you must go to mass. ' J 

During a period of restlessness while Celia 
sat with folded hands awaiting the exact time 
to start for church, Rhoda suddenly asked : 

' ' Tell me the story of the market basket. ' ' 

Celia glanced up with surprise. 

"You haven't asked for that one in a long 
time. ' ' 

"Please tell me. We have plenty of time." 

Celia settled and began in slow, measured 
tones: "On a Christmas morning — " 

"You used to say: 'Once upon a time' — " 

"You were a little girl then and I wanted 
you to know the story as a fairy tale. ' ' 

' ' Just imagine I 'm little once more. ' ' 

Celia smiled affectionately. 

1 * Once upon a time, on a Christmas morning, 
long ago, I was hurrying toward the convent 
when a woman with a frightened face rushed 
past me. As she did so, she slipped a market 
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basket upon my arm. It happened so suddenl; 
and I was so surprised that I did not knoi 
whence she came or whither she went I cai 
ried the basket into the convent and we all gatl 
ered around it expecting to find it filled wit 
provisions for the poor, but to our surprise — J 

Celia rested her searching gaze upon Ehoda' 
finely chiselled features. 

At last Rhoda broke the silence. 

"And you found me. Brought to you in i 
market basket. I wonder who that worn* 
was!" 

"We could never learn though we tried/ ' 

Ehoda rose slowly to her feet. 

"Oh, you do not know all that I have learne 
since I've been here. The terrible things aboi 
mothers in the big cities, deserting their ch 
dren. What a miserable, miserable person 
might have become if I had come into ott 
hands than yours. You've educated me r 
brought me here to live with good people 
shall soon be introduced into society to liv 
life of a lady, have riches, diamonds and 
about in automobiles. What a beautiful 
you have wrapped about me. ' ' 

And Rhoda laughed and tossed her hea 
tily. 

"Society. Humph. Society will ne 
pect that I came from a market basket 
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CHAPTER H 

A SPABK IB KINDLED 

A GROUP of young men, dressed in 
their Sunday clothes, were stand- 
ing before the little Gleneve mis- 
sion. One had just finished talking 
and an outburst of laughter came boisterously 
from the throats of his listeners. But this 
was cut short and their faces lost their mirth- 
ful expressions as a flirtatious gleam dilated 
their eyes when Rhoda, in all the youth and 
beauty of a summer girl, came toward them. 
She did not glance up until she was about to 
pass them, then she carelessly sighted them. 
Her beautiful eyes rested a trifle longer on one, 
whose tall, straight, broad figure stood out from 
the rest. As brief as her glance had been, they 
saw in her slight pause an expression of inter- 
est in their careless optimism. 

No sooner had she gone into the mission, than 
another outburst of laughter followed. Roger 
pulled himself together and tried to conceal his 
feelings, much to the amusement of the others 
who centred their laughing eyes upon him. A 

pallor of anger came to Roger's cheeks and his 

9 
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grey eyes grew steely in shade. As suddenly 
as if a lash had been struck amongst them they 
turned their attention to the former topic of 
conversation and further reference to Rhoda 
was dismissed. 

Roger stood listening a few more minutes, 
then, almost unconsciously, slipped away from 
his companions and entered the mission. He 
went in with a quick step. His eyes swept over 
the bowed forms until they rested on a certain 
one. He stopped abruptly, then hurried up the 
aisle as he realised the indiscretion of his 
actions. After attempting to collect himself, 
to centre his mind on his devotions, he gave full 
vent to the analysis of the hypnotic effect his 
experience hafl upon him. 

When he was aroused from his meditation 
he was amazed to find himself alone in the mis- 
sion. He felt a temporary lapse of memory 
from the time he fixed his eyes upon Rhoda. 
He hurried out of the mission, glanced toward 
the corner. His companions were gone. Hf 
straightened up and entered the parsonage o 
the parish priest, his uncle's home. He close 
the door quickly after him as if to shut out b 
puzzled feelings. He threw himself into a ch? 
and covered his face with his hands, aware 
a sensation akin to shame, for he had alw; 
boasted that no woman could abstract his n? 
from his medical studies. His uncle's holy 
which he had strived to emulate, his great 
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for medicine, his busy hours in the laboratory 
and his lengthy researches in his uncled study 
had held him safely aloof from the association 
with women. 

"Why so absorbed, my boy J" 

The sound of his uncle's voice startled Roger 
to his feet. 

"Trying to solve a problem,' ' and he quickly 
stepped to the window and looked out. 

"Can I help you?" 

1 i No, I can manage, thanks. ' ' 

The priest looked steadily at Roger, then left 
the room. 

At another window in a large frame house 
across a shady avenue of trees, in an agitated 
frame of mind, sat one of Gleneve's youngest 
and prettiest widows, a faithful observer of 
Roger. She was several years older than he, 
but born and brought up in the same neighbour- 
hood. She loved him secretly but she often 
flushed at her own foolishness when she realised 
how useless it was to love him. Yet, why not? 
she softly reasoned to herself. It gave her her 
only pleasure. No one need ever know, and 
thus she spent her spare time silently gazing 
down through that avenue of trees at a little 
window, where Roger sat poring over his 
studies, day after day. She constantly felt a 
secret pleasure that books, not women, claimed 
his attention. 

But at last her heart had been rent with real 
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jealousy. She had seen that exchange of 
glances between Roger and Rhoda. 

"Can it be possible that he will fall in love 
with her! " 

This silent question trembled npon Mrs. Bur- 
nett's white lips as she stared down at the stal- 
wart figure in the window. With a smothered 
sigh she forced herself away from her observa- 
tion to continue her house work. 

Shortly after the death of her husband, acting 
under the advice of her neighbours, she tried to 
lessen the loneliness of her life by turning her 
big, bare home into a boarding house. For the 
first year only a half dozen persons, ranging 
from the town clerk to a tin horn gambler, sat 
evening after evening on the big, bare porch, 
absorbing all the privileges of her home, after 
the satisfaction of a delicious home cooked din- 
ner. 

But the second year brought a change in the 
habits of her home which had previously beer 
in darkness after the curfew hour. The bif 
house was transformed into a mansion of gaiet? 
Automobiles of every description hummf 
noisily before her door. Sportive part' 
from the adjoining towns and from the 
carried on with such regularity that soon " 
Burnett was placed under the suspicious 
tiny of her neighbours. At last, in joint 
lion, they took up arms against her for d 
to break the moss backed rule of i i early tc 
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and one by one they turned their backs upon her 
until no one in Gleneve would recognise her. 
All that spared her from being driven from 
their midst was the constant protection of the 
little band of steady boarders who still clung 
on desperately because of the good meals she 
served. 

Secretly many of the town politicians visited 
Mrs. Burnett's home for an evening's round of 
hilarity and a good dinner. Amongst them, one 
of the younger element, and a frequent visitor, 
was Hubert Downing, delicate of features, boy- 
ish of figure, lovable of disposition and submis- 
sive by nature but a man in experience. He in- 
troduced many of his city friends and compli- 
mented himself for his cleverness at concealing 
his identity. He marvelled at his own success 
of smuggling liquors into the big house. It was 
just the place to entertain a party of friends 
and spend money. He was titled the king of 
spenders, a title he most heartily appreciated 
and lived up to. 

With a heavy heart, and somewhat exhausted 
after serving a Sunday dinner, her guests gone 
with the exception of Hubert and his party, 
Mrs. Burnett turned down the parlour lights 
and opened wide the windows to let out the 
rank fumes of liquor and tobacco smoke. She 
looked at Hubert who lounged lazily on a sofa, 
and asked eagerly : 

"What did Roger say when she passed V 
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"Nothing. He didn't have to." 

"Do yon really think he noticed her? " 

"Of course." 

"Was he impressed!" 

"Was he? Humph." 

"Is she pretty!" 

"I should say she is, but she needs dolling 
up." 

"Where were your eyes?" 

1 i She is not my kind. But, Roger — wow, she 
hit him hard. I could see it in his eyes. ' ' 

"Not that bad, was it?" 

"Love at sight, I am telling you." 

"He must not—" 

Hubert lifted his eyes, half comprehending, 
and she caught herself. 

"We want Roger for the good he will do as a 
physician. He is now at the period in his 
studies where it would be a shame for a woman 
to step in and spoil his career as, you know 
women have spoiled yours. ' ' 

She waited patiently while Hubert took hi 
time to light a cigarette. 

"Roger is the hope of Gleneve and to hf 
him fail would be a bitter disappointment tc 
of us. You should win this girl before he 
a chance and when he learns that you ai 
love with her his pride will hold him silen* 
will chain him to his books." 

A noisy outburst from a couple comic 
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the back parlour drove Mrs. Burnett to her feet. 
She quickly closed the windows. 

11 You're foolish to stick in this burg," said 
Hubert. ' ' Sell out and go to the city where you 
can make a barrel of money. People here are 
already wise to you and, besides, we want a 
place where we can stay all night. ' • 

"I'll think it over," replied Mrs. Burnett 
quietly, to humour Hubert. "Come, it's long 
after one o 'clock. ' ' 

After some persuasion Mrs. Burnett closed 
the door on Hubert and his party. She turned 
out the lights on the lower floor and went up- 
stairs to her room where she passed a wakeful 
night of worry. 




CHAPTER m 

A POOB EXCUSE 



AT is marriage?" asked 



Rhoda impatiently, after hav- 
ing laid aside a volume of fic- 
tion. 
"Marriage," softly answered Celia, "is the 
sacred vow of fidelity between one man and one 
wonjan for eternity. True marriages are born 
in Heaven and are controlled by love upon 
earth. Each man or woman will find his or her 
one Ideal. The woman knows just what kind 
of a man she wants to master her home, and th< 
man knows just what kind of a woman he want 
to mother his children. And if that man c 
woman does not wait for his or her true mal 
only a life of regret follows, separation, a 
sometimes divorce. There are many causes 
failure in our present-day marriages. I 
has grown far too careless, progression 
rapid. No time is given to sincere calculal 
Young people are given their freedom lonf 
fore they know right from wrong. Remr 
your own pretty garden, and wait ther 
patience and prayer. Tour hero wi) 
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along. He is out there now somewhere, search- 
ing, and, if it be God's will, he will find you, and 
find you in all your purity, to claim you, as his 
own. That is the meaning of Marriage, mar- 
riage as meant by Heaven. ' ' 

Rhoda made a pretty picture as she stood 
among the sunkist flowers in the little back yard 
of Celia's home, her long hair hanging and 
dripping with moisture in a wavy mass about 
her like a cloak of gold. Now and then her 
white arms emerged to shake the wet strands to 
dry as Celia continued her lecture, pouring into 
Rhoda 's mind the purity of her own soul. 

Later in the afternoon, Hubert, in a flashy 
summer suit, whizzed around the corner in his 
automobile, and stopped suddenly, barely miss- 
ing a stooped, little old man. 

"I most humbly beg your pardon, " laughed 
Hubert, making no attempt to conceal his mirth. 

" You 're a reckless divil, that's what you 
are," shrieked the little old man, known as 
Father O'Dea, father to the boys of the town 
ever since Gleneve was a mining camp. He be- 
longed to every one, and no one in particular. 
He lived on the corner of a vacant lot in a little 
old shanty almost hidden by weeds. His sky 
terrier and his old ram goat were as often seen 
around the shanty as himself. 

"I was only trying to see how close I could 
come to you without hitting you. ' ' 

"You were, were yout" shaking his cudgel 
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viciously. "I have a notion to bounce this < 
your head, bo I have." 
"Aw, Father I" teased Hubert. 
"Don't Father me." 

"I'll make you a present of this machii 
some day." 
"You'll do nothin' of the kind." 
"I think I'll get an aeroplane." 
"That's what you ought to get to keep you c 
the streets." 
"You used to be able to do that." 
"And I am still able. G'wan now. G'wi 
about your business," again shaking his cudg 
as Hubert honked his horn and started c 
laughing. 

Hubert had not outgrown his boyish pranl 
He took advantage of every opportunity 
tease his old friend, but as he glanced back 
the bent old form hobbling away, his heart w 
out to him with its customary love as he 
called the numberless times when Roger, s 
other boys and he sat on the shanty steps 
tening to the old man's war stories unti 1 
curfew drove them home. 

The honking of Hubert 's horn brought I 
to the window of the parsonage. He hes 
a moment, then went out to meet his frier 
* i Jump in and take a ride with me. ' ' 
Roger again paused, then without co 
went back into the house, returned with 
and climbed in beside Hubert. 
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"Let's drive past old Dave's place, I want to 
get a peek at the new girl. ' ' 

" Better take this road to the country/ 9 

Hubert laughed as they whizzed around a 
corner and began to slow down. 

"My mother is daffy over this girl." 

Soger made no reply. 

' * Here we are. What excuse can we make to 
talk to her?" 

"None whatever." 

"I have it," and Hubert stopped the auto so 
suddenly that Roger was thrown forward in his 
seat. 

Before the latter realised what had happened, 
Hubert was out of the car and down in the dust, 
examining the steering gear. Finally he sprang 
up with a hopeless stare, intermingled with a 
smile, and looked searchingly about. 

Soger followed his gaze earnestly. The colour 
mounted to his cheeks. They had stopped di- 
rectly in front of the gateway of the vine-cov- 
ered cottage. He saw two women watching 
them from beneath the sweeping branches of 
the pepper tree. A moment later his embar- 
rassment changed to anger as he saw Hubert 
spring lightly over a narrow grassy plot and 
lean limply upon the gate post. Roger deliber- 
ately drew his hat down over his eyes and sank 
as low as possible in the seat of the automobile, 
looking fixedly ahead. But he strained his ears 
to catch every word that was to be said. 
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"Beg pardon. May I trouble you for a pie< 
of string or a piece of wire?" 

"No trouble at all," qtdokly answered Rhoc 
as she entered the house. 

"How do you do, Miss Celia? Don't suppoi 
you remember me. I was rather small whc 
you went away. ' ' 

Oelia came down the path to the gate, stud; 
ing his features. 

* i Of course, I do. You are one of the Dowi 
ings." 

Rhoda came out with a piece of twine. 

"Will this do?" 

"Great," exclaimed Hubert, staring boldly i 
her as she walked up to him. 

"Thanks," he added as he took the strix 
from her hand. 

Celia had turned her attention to a bed 
flowers and Rhoda, blushing, followed suit. 

Hubert, quick to see that the conversation ^ 
at an end, spoke up hesitatingly : 

"I'm afraid this is not strong emr 
Would it be—" 

"Oh, no. Shall I fetch you a rope?" 

"Yes, that would be better," and he wa^ 
her until she disappeared around the house 
suppose you know mother is planning a " 
tion for Miss Rhoda ? ' ' 

"Is she?" spoke Celia in surprise. 

Rhoda returned almost immediately. 

"It must be grand to ride in an autor 
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she exclaimed with enthusiasm as she handed 
Hubert, much to Celia's surprise, some clothes- 
line. 

"Haven't you ever been in an automobile!" 

"Never." 

"I'd be delighted to take you for a spin in 
my machine any time at all, — that is, — if — " 
glancing toward Celia for her sanction. 

' * Oh, Celia is perfectly agreeable. She wants 
me to get acquainted with young men and enjoy 
myself." 

Bhoda's innocent remark caused Hubert to 
stammer in embarrassment which he quickly 
cut short by jumping back to his machine across 
the small strip of lawn and, much to Soger's 
disgust, wound the clothes-line rapidly around 
one of the headlights. He stopped long anough 
to light a cigarette and call out as he tipped his 
hat: 

"We'll call for you some evening real soon," 
and, jumping in his car, drove rapidly away. 

"She's a peach, all right, but, — I don't know, 
—I rather fancy Mabel," said Hubert. Then 
turning to Roger : 

"Why didn't you come out of your shell!" 

Roger made no reply. He scarcely spoke 
throughout the rest of their trip. He was glad 
when he found himself back in his study. He 
felt crushed and humiliated. The pair of eyes 
that had so haunted him, had so completely 
changed his views of life only a few days before, 
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had not even looked in his direction. He quietly 
folded his arms and pressed his lips firmly 
together as he resolved to abandon farther 
thoughts of her. He stepped across the room 
to a shelf and took down a volume, looked medi- 
tatively at its title for a few seconds and then, 
summoning all of his mental force, aroused 
himself from his abstraction, sat down and 
directed his attention to the pages of the book. 

Father Francis entered and for a few seconds 
stealthily watched Roger, then retired to an 
adjoining room. 

Once Soger unconsciously glanced out across 
the low shady avenue of trees toward a window 
in the big house. With vacant eyes he saw the 
quick dropping of a lace curtain, but that die 
not arouse the slightest interest within him, f o 
the next instant his mind was back upon h' 
book. 




CHAPTER IV 
what's bred in the bonb 



AT have you there !" asked 



Celia late one afternoon, 
looking up in surprise from 
her work as Bhoda came into 
the sitting room tugging and dragging an old 
fashioned clothes-basket after her. 

1 ' Beautiful things that have been hidden away 
in the dark." 

A sad little ' * Oh ! 9 ' escaped from Celia 's lips, 
for her memory instantly made its flight back 
over two generations of dead relatives. 

"I am sure," cried Bhoda, "that the designer 
of this pretty vase would be unhappy if he knew 
that his work was stored away in a garret. I 
hear people talk about having so many useful 
things stored away. Isn't that wicked when 
thousands of people out in the world need them! 
You've read about wardrobes filled with beau- 
tiful gowns that have hung there for years upon 
years. I'm sure the moths are eating them up. 
What a pity, when I — f or one — would take such 
good care of them. I read about the millions 
of things that are destroyed by fires brought 
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about by sheer carelessness, and vaults where 
are kept thousands of dollars and jewels cc 
turies old. Yet, some people would be so hap] 
with so little. ' f 

"Hush, Rhoda. All these material thin 
we can manage to do without, but do you kn< 
that the most valuable things we have in tl 
world we place no value upon! Look at t 
glorious sunshine. How long could we li 
without it? Look at all the flowers we hai 
Wouldn't we miss their beauty and their see 
if suddenly taken from us f Look at the heal 
and freedom we have and look at the great* 
gift of all creation, the ruler of life, the gift 
brain, the gift of a living body, the time ai 
liberty to develop that brain and that body ir 
a character that best suits our nature. I adi 
it is pitiful to see beautiful things consur 
in flames and destroyed through carelessn 
But think, what) if all the material that is ] 
from us were placed into our hands? Oui 
sires would soon lessen. We'd cease to s 
and, losing all our activity, we'd grow dor 
and in time would drift away altogether 
the pleasures of zest from the efforts to 
reSB. The striving for one object or anof 
what makes life out of life. We shoul 
train ourselves to be content, and apr 
Earth's free gifts above all Then, b 
oping them, we are bound to gain pose 
all the necessities of life, and even 
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house of our vanity will be filled. Nature has 
given you a great treasure, dear child: Tour 
individual self. It is yours to spend and yours 
to enjoy the result of that spending. And it is 
one's constant strife to keep it from being de- 
stroyed by the fires, indolences, and the garrets 
and vaults of life. This is a life's task in it- 
self." 

Bhoda remained silent, dusting and placing 
the ornaments upon the mantelpiece with artis- 
tic care and taste. Celia's lectures always 
compelled her to think, and now she at once 
began to conjecture what she would do with her 
mind and body. 

Slowly and dreamily she walked out into the 
garden. She indifferently picked several lo- 
quats and seated herself quietly into the ham- 
mock. She nibbled at the fruit unconsciously, 
her whole attention being centered on her day 
dreams. She was thinking over all the mar- 
vellous things she had learned of reality since 
the books of the convent. And the realisation 
of her absolute freedom in so large a world 
thrilled her with delicious satisfaction. The 
world was such a beautiful place with its assort- 
ment of pleasures, its wonderful gifts of Nature, 
and its great, wild embrace and warm welcome 
to its nations of people who were allowed to use 
their own judgment in working out their own 
desires and methods leading toward salvation/ 
all possessing equal freedom to journey along 
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the road of progress. What a wonderful, 
wonderful world she had entered! 

And then for a long time she thought of the 
tall dark figure of a man she had seen standing 
with others before the church and she again 
experienced a feeling of reverence for him far 
beyond her understanding. She thought of the 
same man cloaked in indifference as he sat in 
the automobile in front of her home. Then, 
critically, her mind drifted to Hubert who had 
leaned boldly over the gate post. Somehow, 
with instinctive ingenuity, she fastened her life 
to these two persons. And when the sun sank 
into a golden sunset and the shadows of twilight 
crept over the trees, Rhoda lifted her studious 
eyes and let them rest upon the tiled roof of 
the Downing homestead, which stood in Broad 
street, a few blocks away. 

The Downings were one of the first and fore- 
most families of Gleneve. Mrs. Downing, a 
very proud woman, had, to a certain extent, 
always considered Celia one of her deares' 
acquaintances, but since Rhoda 's arrival some 
thing deeper than a neighbourly feeling too 
hold of her heart. She was possessed by 
strong desire to bring about a closer relatir 
ship between the two houses. The welfare 
her son, Hubert, concerned her all the moif 
cause, to her mind, he was on the brink o: 
struction. Hid restless disposition, his my? 
ous night carousals and joy rides had a 
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driven her to distraction. She had been fast 
losing hope when her maternal concern centered 
upon Bhoda. Her heart pulsed with a new am- 
bition and she at once set to work planning some 
novel idea of a reception for the newcomer. 

' i I think our worry over Hubert is at an end. ' ' 

"Not so sure, my dear," was her husband's 
quick reply. "When you bought him an auto- 
mobile you thought that he would amuse himself 
riding up and down the avenue. ' ' 

' 1 1 admit I did, but I fancied it nothing more 
than a rocking horse. ' ' 

"Speed has changed since rocking horse 
days. ' ' 

"I am sure, John, I am right this time. A 
good girl can do wonders with a boy like Hu- 
bert." 

"Like rocking horses, women have also 
changed since our time, Marie. A good woman 
is not sufficiently able to amuse the young men 
of to-day. Go on with your reception, however ; 
we'll not cross the bridge until we come to it." 

Mrs. Downing left the room and walked down 
the hall to meet her son, who was dressed for 
the street. 

"Hubert, you promised to assist me with the 
decoration of the ballroom." 

Hubert 's face expressed enforced sobriety as, 
glancing into the mirror, he tilted his hat a little 
more to one side. Then, turning toward his 
mother, he said: 
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"I met the new one." 

"What new one!" 

"The new girl at Misa Celia's." 

"Do you like her? " 

"I should say so." 

"I am so anxious for you, Hubert, to settle 
down and marry some nice girl. ' 7 

"I must settle up with the bad ones first." 

"Hubert, what are you saying?" 

"Only kidding, mother. I'll promise to be 
here to do the honours of an obedient son on the 
night of the reception, knowing full well that I 
shall fall in love." 

Hubert smiled and wound his young arms 
around her shoulders. One pleading glance 
from his pale blue eyes won for him whatever 
he chose. 

"You'll surely be home by eleven?" 

"Eleven sharp," he repeated, picking up an 
automobile coat and kissing her again. Then, 
rushing to the street, he lightly sprang into his 
car. 

Darkness completely concealed the terra cotta 
roof from Rhoda's view, but she heard the auto- 
mobile pass by with a merry crowd of young 
people. Among the others she recognised Hum- 
bert's voice. She sprang to her feet suddenly 
desirous to be in that automobile, and whizzing 
to, where she felt, Hubert found a different sort 
of life. 

Celia's gentle voice calling her to their modest 
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evening meal brought Rhoda, absent minded, 
from the garden into the house, where she, with 
all the grace of a yonng queen, seated herself 
and ate her dinner in silence as had always 
been her custom. As soon as good form allowed 
her, she arose and assisted Celia with the dishes, 
then walked to the open doorway and stood 
looking out into the darkness. She remained 
there wrapt in such lengthy silence that Celia 
grew anxious and quizzed her. 

"I was thinking of the city. I should like to 
see the crowded streets where thousands of au- 
tomobiles are coming and going, theatres all 
aglow with light and music and pretty women 
in beautiful gowns with handsome men in even- 
ing attire ; the grand cafes, aU brilliant and glit- 
tering with decorations. How I would love to 
see all that !" 

Celia continued with the rest of her work in 
the dining room. At first she could not answer 
Rhoda, but finally, she said with affection: 

11 Rhoda, to a nature like yours, that would be 
very, very harmful. Now is the critical period 
of your life, and you will find as you analyse 
these whimsical notions, that they are the stray 
inheritance of some relative, which your indi- 
vidual self must overcome. Weed all these evil 
desires out of the pretty garden of your youth. 
It is easy to know right from wrong, for our 
conscience never misleads us. It will always 
give you fair warning in every walk of your 
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life, but, as I have said, it depends solely upon 
your individuality to overcome what is bred in 
your bones. ' ' 

Bhoda stretched forth her arms and looked 
long and intently at them. At last she spoke 
with deep concern: 

"I wonder what is bred in these bones V 9 



CHAPTER V 

WHICH SHALL IT BEf 

A HALF hour's run brought Hubert 
and his gay companions out of the 
country's quietude into the lively 
turmoil of the city. 

"I hate to see Mabel to-night/' 

"How's that?" 

4 ' She knows of the reception at home and in- 
sists on having a birthday party upon the same 
nights 

"Cut her acquaintance while you're still in 
good standing at home." 

"Oh, I can't do that just yet," and he stopped 
the automobile in front of the "Elms." 

A little unsteady on their feet, for they had 
stopped at several roadhouses on their way to 
the city, they crowded into a small automatic 
elevator and were whisked to the top floor. 
Hubert, familiarly, led the way down the long 
hall. He stopped, threw back his narrow shoul- 
ders, and opened the door without knocking. 

Face to face stood two small cohorts of the 
opposite sexes, Hubert with his well dressed 
companions, exhilarated by liquor and fresh air, 
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and Mabel with her pretty party in all their 
feminine loveliness, somewhat drowsied by the 
smoky atmosphere of cigarettes, perfume and 
stale beer. Between them stood a table with the 
remains of a feast from a delicatessen store. 
For a few seconds only, they held themselves at 
bay by reproachful glances. Without being in- 
vited, Hubert and his friends crowded into the 
small apartment. As the door closed an earnest 
combat of questions and answers began, until a 
struggle for a kiss, by way of squaring himself, 
caused every eye to turn with amusement upon 
Hubert and the much loved Mabel. 

"I shan't kiss you. I hate you. You are 
two hours late." 

"Couldn't help it, sweetheart. My tire went 
flat," with a wink toward his cronies. 

"Don't remove your overcoat. We're going 
for a spin." 

Hubert's countenance lost some of its mirth- 
ful expression, as he vaguely thought of his 
promise at home. 

Mabel ordered the glasses refilled as she went 
into an adjoining room to freshen up her toilette 
and don her wraps. 

The party had resumed their chattering hilar- 
ity long before Mabel reappeared, but when she 
stepped into view in a charming costume of pale 
yellow taffeta, there was sudden silence, broken 
by gasps of admiration, which she expected, 
feeling sure of her taste in dress to attract at- 
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tention. Every one whispered a compliment 
while Hubert sprang to his feet, showing ad- 
miration with every expression of his counte- 
nance. 

Mabel's commanding attitude and a toss of 
her pretty head bade the rest to follow her. 

They went straight to the street curb, where 
two automobiles were waiting. 

They started off at. an ordinary pace and 
rumbled leisurely along several boulevards. 
Urged by Mabel to pick up speed, Hubert, in a 
restless mood, threw on the power. As he 
turned a corner, he narrowly escaped a collision. 
The laughter of his party steadied his arm and 
he opened up the car to its utmost limit. The 
car lunged forward, then came a scream and a 
splintering sound. Hubert reached for the 
brake but Mabel fought him away. 

"Go on. It's only a wheel off a Jap's cart." 

They bowled along, faster and faster. An- 
other crash and shout rent the air. 

"What have we done!" was Hubert's fright- 
ened exclamation. 

"God only knows. Go on." 

He fixed his eyes on the pavement ahead. 

"Who's coming?" 

"A motor car. Oh, hurry, hurry. Don't 
stop. ' ' 

The automobile fairly rocked from side to 
side. 

"Where are we!" 
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"Great Heavens! On the state highway. 
We can't go much farther, we're on a 
pass." 

Hubert's arm grew unsteady and the car 
grazed the curb, grazed a telegraph pole, struck 
the next, took a leap and turned turtle in a bat- 
tered mass. 

When Hubert again opened his eyes to con- 
sciousness, he, with a still greatly muddled 
brain, realised that he lay on a sofa in Mabel's 
apartment. 

"Drink this. It's the doctor's order!" 

He obeyed eagerly, then fell back relaxed. A 
sharp pain drew his attention to his arm. 

"It's broken, I guess," she quickly explained. 

Like a flash all came back to him. 

"Where are the others!" 

"Oh, they're all right." 

"Look!" she traversed the room and held up 
the sad remains of her yellow costume and bon- 
net. "They're ruined." 

"I'll buy you others. Come here and tell me 
all that happened." 

1 ' There 's nothing to tell except that your au- 
tomobile 's gone to the scrap heap and you're 
facing a fine." 

"How did we get back here!" 

"In the other car. I don't know who notified 
the doctor, but he came around and patched 
us up." 

"Was any word sent to my folks!" 
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"There you go again. Why don't you show 
some sympathy for me and my poor gown!" 

"I told you I'd buy another. Give me some 
satisfaction. Do my — " 

"Your friends kept it out of the paper s." 

"Gee, that's luck. Now if I can get to my 
mother first. What time is it!" 

"Eight o'clock." 

"In the morning!" 

"No. In the evening. And it's two days 
since you left home. This is the night of your 
reception and my birthday." 

Hubert raised himself to a sitting position. 

"Why did you let me sleep so long! You 
know, of all nights I must be home to-night." 

"That's just why I let you sleep." 

"I must go. I tell you truly, I have but one 
reason for going and that is respect for my 
mother." 

"How about a little respect for me on my 
birthday!" 

Hubert fell back in utter exasperation. 

"Then, for God's sake let me telephone." 

He called up his home. Mabel watched him 
jealously, then, cat-like, she stole toward him. 
She was in a house gown of soft shadow lace. 
Her well developed arms and shoulders were 
uncovered. She had dressed purposely to at- 
tract Hubert and she also used just enough of 
the perfume he liked to make him sniff the 
atmosphere about her with unfeigned delight. 
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She playfully wormed her way tinder the tele- 
phone cord and into his well arm. 

Apparently used to her actions, he listened 
for his connection, his pale blue eyes resting 
affectionately upon Mabel in the meanwhile. 

"I am jealous of that other girl." 

Her prettily uplifted doll-like face and ap- 
pealing glance, her perfume and everything 
about her at once set Hubert's brain awhirl. 

"No one can separate us," he breathed hotly 
into her ear. 

"Truly!" 

"Truly." 

He smothered his last words against her lips 
in an ardent kiss and, had it not been for the 
sharp ring of the telephone, he would have re- 
mained in that perfect bliss for the rest of the 
evening. 

From the midst of the animated and brilliant 
assembly Mrs. Downing was called to the tele- 
phone. Her face grew rigid with expectancy 
as she answered the call. 

"Met with an accident? Hubert, where are 
you!" 

Several friends sprang forward to catch the 
nearly fainting hostess, who still clung to the 
receiver listening intently. She gradually re- 
gained her self control and standing erect, spoke 
in angry retort : 

"I hope that your automobile is smashed to 
smithereens. When will you be home?" 
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She listened attentively, nodding her head 
several times in the affirmative. Then she hung 
up the receiver and turned around with a 
pleased smile. i i He will be with us by eleven. ' ' 

"What happened !" 

"It seems that on his way home some reckless 
driver ran into his machine. Hubert was taken 
to a friend's house and was too ill to inform me 
until no w." 

One of Hubert's sisters hurried to inform the 
rest of the guests, while Mrs. Downing, greatly 
relieved, poured out her heart's joy and sor- 
rows concerning her son. 

* * And to think that after all my worries things 
are coming out all right in the end." 

' ' Of course, mother. Come now, we are going 
to start the games." 

"No, dear. Hold them off till Hubert 
comes. ' ' 

"But, mother, Hubert will be too weak to 
play." 

"You are right. My boy will not feel like 
playing. ' ' 

Mrs. Downing rose and followed the others 
into an adjoining room. 

"Where's your father, Marie!" 

"He's playing billiards." 

"Did you tell him we had word from Hu- 
bert!" 

"I told him but it didn't disturb him. Wish 
you were like father." 
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"Well, I suppose, I am too fussy. Now go, 
entertain the young people, because I am going 
to sit right here and visit," letting her faee 
radiate with smiles as she seated herself close 
to Celia, who sat nervously apart from the 
rest. 

"You do not know how your dear presence 
brings back the time we used to sit and sip tea 
when Hubert was a tiny, mischievous boy. 
Have you heard the news that my boy will be 
with us!"' 

"Yes, your daughter told me." 

" Where 's Rhoda, the dear child!" 

"Having the time of her life. I never knew 
her cheeks could get so flushed nor her eyes so 
bright." 

"She's a beautiful girl," remarked Mrs. 
Downing, "and I hope I shall have the pleasure 
of calling her daughter some day. ' ' 

' * She *s a queer girl. We weren 't here a week 
when she frankly said that this was the only 
home in Gleneve in which she would care to 
Eve." 

"Bless her heart, she has good taste. Dear 
me, I wish Hubert would come. ' ' 

Mrs. Downing ordered refreshments and, set- 
tling down, began to talk to Celia in confidence 
concerning her plans for the future. 

A gown of soft, pale blue mull, a wide velvet 
band of the same shade about her hair gave 
Rhoda a most charming appearance. She was 
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the centre of attraction and had been kept busy, 
learning new games. Every one, it seemed, had 
something new to teach her and she eagerly ab- 
sorbed many new lessons, ending them by play- 
ing a game with Mr. Downing, much to the 
amusement of the bystanders. At last for a 
brief spell she found herself with just one com- 
panion, apart from the rest. She looked about 
and her eyes slowly settled upon a tall, dark 
figure, isolated from the others and dejectedly 
alone. For a long time she watched him, lis- 
tening at the same time to the words of her 
companion. 

The latter, ever alert to wait upon her, in- 
quired: 

"Are you eoldf" 

"No, but I dislike black so. That's what 
made me shiver.* ' 

€ ' I don 't comprehend. 9 ' 

* ' You see that tall young man ! He looks just 
like night." 

"Oh, Roger you mean. He always was ec- 
centric and different from the rest of us. He 
does not care a snap for these functions. But 
he never refuses Hubert. He and Hubert used 
to be inseparable but now I don't see them to- 
gether very often. I suppose it 's on account of 
the difference in their occupations. Hubert 
started to study chemistry, but his health failed 
him and his folks hav6 humoured him so much 
ever since that he is now leading an idle life." 
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" And yon say that this friend of his takes no 
interest in the social world V 9 indicating Roger, 
with a nod of her head. 

"None whatever. And it's as well for the 
rest of us that he doesn't. He is a powerful 
good looker/ 9 

"He reminds me of a shadow spoiling sun- 
shine," whispered Bhoda gravely. 

"What a strange girl yon are," laughed her 
companion. 

But he was prevented from continuing the 
conversation, as word came that Hubert had 
just reached home and was dressing, which in- 
formation sent everybody topsy-turvy with an- 
ticipation. 

The closest friends of the family rushed up- 
stairs, while the others remained in the par- 
lour. 

Bhoda held a circle of young people about the 
piano while she played and sang a number of 
popular melodies, at the conclusion of which 
she turned abruptly and caught Soger's gaze 
fastened steadily upon her. She hesitated for 
a moment, then, turning back to the piano, 
played another song, which she sang with deep 
feeling. 

"What is the title of that song!" 

She knew without glancing up that it was 
Boger who had seated himself on the edge of 
the piano bench. 

"It is called 'The Ashes of My Heart. 1 " 
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"I feel you played that for my benefit. 1 ' 

"I did." 

"And why!" 

"Because you seem more like ashes than real 
flame." 

"Why that opinion of me!" 

His low, soft magnetic voice soothed her tense 
nerves and she answered with perfect com- 
posure : 

"You seem so indifferent toward amuse- 
ment ' ' 

"I may inwardly enjoy what others outwardly 
display. ' ' 

"But you do not You look upon amusement 
as a frivolous waste of time." 

"That's only a matter of opinion. Perhaps 
what you see in drudgery I see in pleasure. ' ' 

"But God did not intend us to be selfish. He 
did not intend that good things should be stored 
or hidden away in the dark. And I believe that 
when God created big, strong men for this won- 
derful world, He did not intend them to seek 
seclusion and gloom in books and study alto- 
gether, but that He made them strong and big 
to work in the sunshine. Your hands are big. ' ' 

Roger unconsciously held out his hands and 
both looked at them studiously. 

" It 's my opinion that those hands were never 
intended to hold books but to work for a woman, 
for a family. 9 ' 

Roger, completely dazed by her candour, re- 
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mained silent and stared at her. And he felt 
greatly annoyed when the attention of every- 
body, Rhoda included, were turned toward Hu- 
bert, who, with his arm in a sling, stood smiling 
from the threshold. 

Many of the girls flocked to Hubert with vari- 
ous questions, but Mrs. Downing hurried him to 
Rhoda 's side. 

Hubert, overjoyed at being home, determined 
to please his mother so he led Rhoda to a seat 
and as his talk was rapid and interesting, he 
held her entire attention for the greater part of 
the rest of the evening. 

When, later, seated at the table, where re- 
freshments were served, Rhoda saw Roger, dark 
complected, clothed in black and sober of mien 
at her one side, while Hubert with his pale bland 
features, light clothing and smiling countenance, 
sat at the other. A curious idea entered 
Rhoda *s mind. 

Thoughtlessly she blurted out : 

"I've chills and fever." . 

Her outcry startled every one with solicitude. 

After realising the disturbance she had 
caused, she grew embarrassed and quickly 
added : 

"No, no, I'm not ill. I was thinking." 

But a youth who had immediately caught the 
meaning of her words burst forth with laughter. 
Rhoda, in order to silence him, turned upon him 
with a mock frown. 
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I am at a gateway thnmgh whicli I can plainly see two channels." 
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"It's too good to keep," he cried with a 
sweeping bow. "Let me interpret the clever- 
ness of Miss Rhoda's remark." And, pointing 
at Roger and Hubert in succession, he repeated : 
"Chills and fever." 

Every one laughed, but mostly for sociabil- 
ity's sake. 

"A round of wine and we shall have a word 
from Miss Rhoda," spoke up Hubert. 

Her eyes fairly sparkled with merriment, as 
she looked toward Celia, who sat very quiet and 
nervous. 

The wine was hastily poured and everybody 
looked askance at Rhoda. 

She was lost in deep thought although her 
face was one beam of pleasure. Finally every 
trace of a smile left her features and she 
stretched her fair white arms out across the 
plates of the two men at her sides. 

"What a long, dark gloomy life I have trav- 
elled through to reach this wonderful sun- 
shine! My entree to society. Think of it! My 
first public feast. My first wine ! ' J She caught 
up the glass and looked at it, hesitated for a few 
seconds, then replaced it upon the table. ' * This 
sunshine, this happiness, appeals to my inner 
self so very, very much. But there is something 
in the gloomy past that reaches out and tries to 
pull me back. Don't think it presumptuous on 
my part when I say that I know I am at a gate- 
way through which I plainly see two channels. 
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One has banks all lined with the artifices of 
enjoyment, beautiful, enticing. But I fear it 
is a mask of evil all adorned with joys, laughter 
and their persuasions that are so very, very 
strong, while through the other I see the clear, 
cold waters of strife, for its banks are lined 
with the thorns of struggles and hardships, dis- 
appointments and heartaches. Yet, the former 
terminates in a mountain of blunders, the bank- 
ruptcy of life, while the latter leads to a radiant 
pinnacle, flying the colours of life's success. 
Please, try to see as I do. Is this a meaningless 
coincidence, I wonder V 9 She lifted her arms 
that had been resting on the table and looked 
gravely at them. "All my rings and bracelets 
are on this side, where sits a man of gold, pleas- 
ure and sunshine. While over here," glancing 
at her left arm, "there are no jewels. All is 
earnestness, solemnity and apparent sadness. 
Yet my heart is on this side in spite of all the 
gloom that is threatening to smother it. 9 ' 

For a few seconds she sank back in her chair, 
a shadowy pallor hovering over her flushed 
cheeks. Then, forcefully indicating her mean- 
ing with two glances of her wonderful eyes to- 
ward the two men, she concluded : 

"Here I am at the entrance of this fateful 
gateway — with no preference." 

There was a momentary lull and, in spite of 
her unrestricted attitude and freely expressed 
thoughts, no one felt the slightest egoism on her 
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part. Roger's face was hard and set, his steel 
grey eyes were cast down upon the plate in 
front of him, while Hubert displayed a counte- 
nance of amused satisfaction. 

1 i Well, here goes for me. Let us drink to my 
channel of sunshine and run the risk. The trip, 
to my notion, is worth it. ' ' 

He touched Rhoda 's glass. 

Rhoda, a little excited, lifted the glass to her 
lips, but set it down untouched, very close to 
another one which had not been lifted from the 
table. 

* ' Come, drink! See, you are keeping me 
back. ,, 

* ' You cannot always compel the sun to shine. * 9 

"Oh, come, drink!" 

"Hubert," spoke Mrs. Downing, "do not 
force Miss Rhoda against her will." 

"I am always a back number when Roger is 
around," remarked Hubert, a little annoyed. 

His words were partly drowned by the hub- 
bub of conversation, but Rhoda replied: 

"That's because there is no compelling in- 
fluence in your sunshine." 

"You speak with assurance." 

"I speak only what I absolutely feel." 

The general shoving back of chairs inter- 
rupted them, and Hubert assisted Rhoda from 
the table. Roger followed leisurely in the 
throes of inward satisfaction. His experiment 
had worked to perfection. He had sent out a 
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mental command that she should not drink the 
wine and she had obeyed. 

All the way home Soger inwardly rejoiced at 
his success. Mental power, suggestion and 
thought-transference were the studies he in- 
tended to master. His hands stretched forth 
with a vital grip as he mused what amount of 
good could come from a mind like hers. What 
heights she could reach ! What force she pos- 
sessed to achieve greatness ! Yet he relaxed in 
alarm as he recalled the picture she had visual- 
ised with her words. Which channel will she 
choose? This thought occupied his mind dur- 
ing the rest of his way home. 

The echo of his firm steps on the pavement 
caused a lace curtain to be drawn apart and a 
heart beat quicker within a woman's breast, 
who, tired out with long watching, grew brighter 
at his sight. 

"How late she held him. Oh, if I had that 
power ! * ' 

Boger's tall brpad figure disappeared through 
the door of the little brick house. 

What a lonely evening Mrs. Burnett had 
spent ! It was another snub she received. No 
invitation to the Downing reception ! She felt 
the last straw slipping through her fingers. 
She was hopelessly ostracised from every home. 
What a horrible realisation to one who had been 
a leader at one time. What crushing humilia- 
tion — in her home ' towri; — her " : birthplace. 
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Tears ran softly down her cheeks as she watched 
a large, firm hand reach up and pull down a 
grey shade over the lighted window. 

"I can't go away! Not yet." 

The light went out suddenly, leaving the little 
brick house in total darkness. Then a smoth- 
ered sob escaped her lips. Her eyes grew dim 
and she let the lace curtain fall into place. 

There was quite a different scene at the 
Downing home at that moment. Hubert was 
pacing the floor of his room in pain, while he 
heard his parents discuss the evening's events 
below stairs. 

"She's an unusual girl," replied his father 
to an inaudible inquiry of his mother. 

"I am sure my boy understood her." 

1 i She 's romantic enough. ' ' 

"I want Hubert to marry her." 

"But he never will. She's in love with 
Roger." 

"How silly you are." 

"Wait and see. That girl is either a prodigy 
or a failure. Hanged if I know which. Let's 
go to bed." 

From one of the rooms of the little vine cov- 
ered house came Celia's gentle voice: 

"Bhoda, aren't you going to bed?" 

"Yes, I'm going." 

Bhoda was standing before her mirror, partly 
undressed and intently studying the reflexion 
of her face. 
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"Rhoda." 

"Yes?" 

And Rhoda slowly turned down the light until 
only a dim outline of her form was visible and 
soon all was darkness and silence. 

She felt the way to her bed lost in thoughts. 

"Oh, how I love the odour of the cigarette 
that scents Hubert's clothing! Yet, why could 
I not drink that wine?" 



CHAPTER VI 

THE SWEETEST MOMENT OF LIFE 

NOT the slightest embarrassment 
crossed Bhoda's mind as she 
stood before her mirror, staring 
earnestly into the reflexion of her 
eyes. This was a trait much disapproved by 
Celia 's sedate old friends, who called it vanity. 
To Celia it was a little puzzling, but to Bhoda 
it was only a realisation, the wonderful reali- 
sation of her freedom. And ever since she had 
the privilege of gazing at herself as long as 
she desired, she wondered how she was to spend 
her life. Her life was placed into her own 
hands to do with as she willed. The question 
was what was she going to do with it? What 
aim had she in view? 

That was why she stood and gazed into her 
own eyes. Marriage, Celia told her, was to 
meet, love and marry one of the sons of the 
town. She let her mind's eye scrutinise the 
village homes. But in spite of her efforts to 
see the beautiful pictures Celia was constantly 
drawing of pretty flower gardens with little 
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children romping about the cottage door, she 
could not dispell the dark cloud that was for- 
ever hovering over her. Thus the morning 
after the reception with its new experiences, 
she gazed consciously at herself with abhor- 
rence for the thought of being shut up in one 
of those little homes with the restrictions of 
married life. It appeared to her a hard task 
and sent the "convent chill" over her. Mar- 
riage, to her, was not the true embodiment of 
freedom, and every time she caught the reflex- 
ion of her eyes, they flashed back discontent 

"I don't know what is in store for me." As 
she spoke she turned abruptly away from the 
mirror and took a seat on the window ledge. 
She felt a little irritated after summing up all 
the incidents of the evening before. And the 
only conclusion she could arrive at was, that 
neither Eoger nor Hubert were of the marry- 
ing kind. And she liked them better for this 
since it gave her the right to class herself with 
them. She felt sure that this was the reason 
for her speech at the table, a speech she could 
not resist to make. 

"Bhoda, my dear child, Borne was not built 
in a day. Neither is life developed overnight. 
You must decide upon a system, which, in life, 
means a vocation. Each of us have one. 
Nothing is nicer in this world than to plan and 
carry out a perfect future. Stop and think: 
What is the strongest desire in your mind?" 
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Rhoda remained so still she seemed a statue 
in front of the window frame. Suddenly her 
arms, locked behind her head, dropped to her 
sides and, grasping the window casing, she 
said: "I am going to do it," with such deter- 
mination that Celia quickly asked: 

"What are you going to do?" 

Bhoda leaned far out of the window and 
snatched a handful of yellow flowers, tossing 
them into Celia 's lap. 

"Marygold. See them staring at me! I 
hear them cry out: 'Marry gold, Rhoda, or 
you shall never be happy/ " 

Celia fumbled with the flowers, apprehen- 
sively. At last she looked up with her lips 
atremble : 

"Mrs. Downing is very anxious for you to 
marry Hubert, but I know Hubert is not the 
mate for you, and that he is very careless with 
gold. So both of you'd keep on spending 
money. Then the time would come when the 
purse would be empty and you both would be 
very unhappy. No, Rhoda, do not seek riches 
while trying to find happiness. It will never 
come to you in that manner. Be patient, my 
dear, remain at your own door step and what 
God intends you to have will come through the 
aid of your wonderful personality. To find 
true happiness always follow the dictates of 
your heart, not your physical cravings. There 
is only one way that you will really enjoy 
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riches, and that will be through the channel of 
love." 

"How is one to know when one reaches that 
channel of love?" 

"Ah, my child, when you'll reach it you will 
know it without asking." 

€ ' That is how I felt when I met Roger, But 
he has no wealth and does not care for women. 9 ' 

"Roger will never know but one woman. 
That is his nature. He will love that woman 
with a lasting, eternal fidelity. And, Rhoda, 
he'd be a perfect mate for you, physically and 
mentally. And I know the time is soon at hand 
when you and he will be very dear to one 
another. Every indication points that way, 
and he will through the channel of your love 
reach the highest eminence of a mortal career. 
Roger now is very poor, but he will be wealthy 
in the culmination of his chosen profession. 
It should be your aim to secure him for your 
husband. What a beautiful courtship you 
would have! Roger with his studious deter- 
mination would lay the foundation of a perfect 
life, and you would so helpfully encourage it. 
So, Rhoda, cast out every thought, every desire 
for immediate wealth, and, as sure as you 
breathe God's sunshine, you will see the day 
when your every wish shall be granted. ' ' 

A church picnic, which had been in prepara- 
tion for several weeks, took place at the big 
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fair grounds, just outside the town. The cool, 
shady forest gave relief to the sweltering, yet 
merry groups of people, as they came from the 
hot baked road, some in automobiles, others in 
carriages and many on foot. The town's brass 
band furnished a programme of popular music, 
which was constantly pierced by the sharp, dis- 
cordant notes of a little, weather-beaten merry- 
go-round. The dance pavilion was crowded 
with the younger set, while the cosy, green 
nooks of the brookside sheltered a great many 
of the older people. The swings were noisy on- 
their hinges from the weight of the happy, 
chattering children. The mischievous boys of 
diligent pranks were under the watchful ser- 
geancy of Father O'Dea. Mrs. Burnett, with 
her eyes generally cast low, was installed in 
one of the booths, serving ice-cream and cakes* 
In fact, she had prepared most of these deli- 
cacies. The Downings disposed with their 
usual haughty reserve and came down to the 
level of Gleneve people. Hubert, with his arm 
in a sling, was making the best of his time, al- 
though he had no real interest in the frolick- 
ing surroundings. He was upset by Mabel's 
constant threats to expose him if he did not 
continue his visits to the city. His mother and 
sisters seemed to watch his movements with the 
eyes of hawks. Eoger entered the grounds in 
a roundabout way, attired in a very light 
coloured suit, in utter contrast to his habitual 
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garb. No one noticed the eyes of Father 
Francis close with disappointment as he, in his 
black clothes, moved stately about, like a shep- 
herd among a flock of frolicking sheep. Soger, 
shy at first, joined the dancers on the platform 
later on. 

"This is what I call pleasure! Back among 
us!" cried Hubert, gripping Soger's hand. 

" Let's have some refreshments,' ' suggested 
Soger, avoiding all comment regarding his 
change of attitude and attire. 

Hubert smiled as he followed his friend to 
an ice cream booth. 

Several girls, former schoolmates, caught 
sight of Soger and playfully surrounded him 
in a merry, dancing circle. This so embar- 
rassed Soger that Hubert felt pity for him and 
quickly relieved the situation by inviting the 
girls to join them. Soger accepted a plate of 
ice-cream from a trembling hand without look- 
ing up. 

A pithless conversation, interrupted by giddy 
giggles, flowed abundantly over the ice cream 
table. Soger, while eating and listening to the 
others, suddenly felt a pair of eyes upon him, 
and, looking up carelessly, met Mrs. Burnett's 
gaze fixed soberly in his direction. He bowed 
politely then turned his attention back to his 
party. But the next instant he almost swal- 
lowed his spoon and his face changed colour 
suddenly, as Shoda, all in white, with some 
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other girls came tripping up to the same booth. 
Her features were fairly radiating with de- 
light. 

She was unconscious of any one looking at 
her until after she had accepted a plate of 
cream. 

As she playfully closed her lips over the first 
spoonful, her eyes rested upon Roger's group. 
An expression of surprise instantly suffused 
her face. Then, she glanced into Roger's eyes 
and nodded recognition. She made no attempt 
to speak but her wonderful eyes irresistibly 
telegraphed a strange disapproval of some sort, 
which Roger quickly received and became 
greatly perturbed thereby. 

And while he was trying to analyse the pro- 
nounced expression of her displeasure, the rest 
of the party had finished their cream. 

Hubert was more than amused. He had dis- 
covered why Roger had so conspicuously 
changed his attire. 

"Come, let us lead him to the pavilion,' ' 
cried several of the girls. And Roger was 
again the centre of their group, being tugged 
merrily along. There was resentment in 
Rhoda's eyes and a battle of glances followed. 
Rhoda's expression plainly indicated that she 
wished Roger to take a chance in a small book 
which she held in her hand. 

Roger came to her side at once and took the 
book from her. 
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"You haven't any more chances left." 

"Oh, haven't I!" 

"I'll go and get yon another book." 

"Never mind. I prefer to dance." 

"Will yon dance with me?" 

His very soul shone in his eager eyes as he 
waited for her reply. 

"I thought yon did not care for dancing," 
remarked Bhoda, letting her eyes, for a few 
seconds, wander past his gaze toward Hubert, 
who was leading the girls toward the merry- 
go-round. 

"I've changed my mind." 

"So I see. You have come out of the 
shadows into the sunshine with the rest of us." 

"Yes. Do you approve of it?" 

Soger, quick to read Bhoda 's tacit answer, 
caught her arm with such force and affection 
that it caused both of them to look into each 
other's eyes and smile. 

like entering an enchanted world, where no- 
body else ever lived the two were soon lost in 
a dreamy waltz. Roger never before danced 
well, never knew how, until he danced with 
Bhoda. They blended as one, in perfect har- 
mony. 

Flushed with extreme exaltation, Roger ab- 
sent mindedly asked: 

"Have some ice cream?" 

"Oh, mercy, no. I am full of it," colouring 
a little over her slang remark. 
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"Have some pop-corn! It's sweet." 

"No, thank you." 

"Will you take a ride on the merry-go- 
round?" 

"It makes me dizzy." 

They had abstractedly made their way from 
the pavilion to a bench beneath a tree. 

After an awkward silence Roger spoke im- 
pressively : 

"I am not wearing the black suit to-day." 

"I see. Somehow I don't like you as well 
now as I did at the reception." 

"Why not?" 

"Because you don't appear natural It 
seems to me you have lost your personality. 
As I understand, people who do things against 
their own will have no strength of character." 

"My thoughts were only to please you." 

"You should not try to please me when in so 
doing you go against your natural inclinations," 
giving him a warning glance. "Besides, it 
seems, you are taking a lively part in a mode 
of life you formerly mocked and decried." 

"That was my opinion until I met you." 

"Oh, then I'm your master. I can halter 
you and lead you where I wish." 

"That's exactly what you can do." 

"I'm disappointed in you. My impression 
is that man should be master, not woman. ' ' 

"A woman has more power in one glance of 
her eyes to drive a man than a regiment of 
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fighting soldiers. At least that is my opinion 
since I met you." 

"I didn't expect yon to say that," a touch 
of anger dilating the pupils of her eyes. 

"Why?" And his voice sank to a tone of 
disappointment. 

"Because your confession of weakness only 
encourages me to take advantage of you." 

"In what way?" 

For a few moments Bhoda remained silent, 
then she lifted her eyes to meet his inquiring 
gaze: 

"Celia says: When a man glides through 
the channels of a woman's love, he should know 
exactly how to steer his boat because sometimes 
the currents are very treacherous. It all de- 
pends upon what's bred in that woman's 
blood." 

Roger remained thoughtful for a while, then 
he slowly said: 

"This whole batch of Gleneve's girls could 
never have persuaded me to wear this light 
suit, nor compelled me to dance. But you have. 
I haven't thought of anything except to please 
you since I caught your glance in front of the 
church, — remember?" 

"I do. But, please, put on your black clothes 
again, I like you much better in them." 

"You want me to go back to books and soli- 
tude?" 



•c: 
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' "Yes, if you feel my influence leading you 
away from them." 

"I can never go back. I felt awkward ever 
since you told me that my hands were too large 
for books." 

Bhoda instantly recognised the power she 
possessed over him, just what Celia had already 
made clear to her. And she promptly saw that 
she could do with him as she willed. As to her- 
self, she felt much displeased by this, but the 
better part of her approved of Celia 's beauti- 
ful advice: 

"Through the channels of your love Soger 
can reach the highest pinnacles of his ambi- 
tion." 

And she said aloud: 

"I've learned that all your friends are de- 
sirous of your success and I am going to join 
them in their way of thinking. ' ' 

"Are you interested in me that much?" 

"Yes, since you have told me I can influence 
you." 

"I never before thought that any woman 
could do that." 

"Celia says that only one woman ever can." 

"And what will that woman be to me?" 

"The only woman you will ever love and 
marry." And Bhoda lifted her innocent eyes 
in surprise that he should ask such a silly ques- 
tion* 
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"And Celia says: Through that woman's 
love for you, you will aspire to greater heights 
than you ever dreamed of before." 

"And is that woman you?" 

"I did not say so." 

"But Miss Celia did. She told you there 
was only one woman that could influence mc 
and I know that the only one who ever can is 
you. You said you were interested in me. 
Now, how would you direct your influence f ' f 

"For your good of course." 

"Then you love me. And, God knows, I love 
you. I love you so much that I am afraid 
some one will take you away from me." 

"God never does that to people intended foi 
one another. And Celia says we are perf ectl; 
mated." 

"According to that, we are engaged 1 
marry." 

"Are we!" 

"I am sure we are." 

"I am sure, too." 

And, forgetful of the crowd, Roger cau 
Rhoda's hands in his and kissed them. I 
tunately no one saw, save Hubert, who da 
several jig steps in his delight. He alway 
gretted to see his friend so opposed to wc 
He was about to join them when he felt a 
chill come over him at the honking of an 
mobile horn. He turned quickly to 
Mabel and a party of her friends. Un* 
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avoid the meeting, he stepped to the machine 
and courteously greeted them. Gradually 
through his dexterity he succeeded in getting 
them into the background, where, on the banks 
of a little creek, he spent an hour in a lover's 
quarrel with Mabel. At last, thinking he had 
conquered her, he braced up and spoke up 
boldly: 

"Yes, they are engaged.' 9 

"Has it been announced? " 

"No, not yet." 

"How can you be so sure, then?" 

"I saw him kiss her hand." 

"Oh, slush, that's no indication." 

"Yes it is." 

"My hands have been kissed in public a thou- 
sand times." 

"Yes, but you don't live in the country." 

Mabel's eyes flashed resentment, but the rest 
of the parly laughed her to silence. Hubert 
led Mabel and her party to Mrs. Burnett's 
booth. After a hurried introduction he man- 
aged to escape. He saw Bhoda with a number 
of girls and rudely snatched her from their 
midst. Before she had time to collect herself, 
he burst out: 

"Everything depends on you. Tell mother 
you are engaged to marry Boger." 

And, before Bhoda could answer, he was 
gone. 

At that moment Mrs. Downing came around 
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the corner and greeted Rhoda who instantly 
announced : 
<( Iam engaged to marry Roger." 
For a minute Mrs. Downing stared awe- 
stricken at Rhoda, and then almost fainted. 
But after she recovered her composure, she 
avoided Rhoda altogether, and entered her car- 
riage. Then she looked at Roger who had come 
up with a crowd of others. She held out her 
hand to him and in a cold, crushed voice said : 
"I congratulate you regardless of how 
greatly I am disappointed by your engagement 
to Miss Rhoda. Will you, please, call my son?" 
The news of Roger's engagement to Rhoda 
was soon known to everybody on the Fair 
grounds. Congratulations followed and every 
one seemed elated, save Mrs. Burnett who 
stood alone, half dazed. She was soon aroused 
by a host of happy girls who led Rhoda to the 
booth for a final dish of ice cream. She 
watched Rhoda for some time and her brain 
seemed to be on fire. Finally she leaned very 
close to Rhoda '& ear and whispered : 
' ' Call on me. I want to know you. ' ' 
Rhoda gave her promise as she joined Roger 
and his party of friends on their way home. 



CHAPTER VH 

THB FOUB SUN-BAYS 

IT was the morning after the church picnic. 
What a glorious morning ! The sun came 
up and kissed the dew laden green and 
grey of Earths garments, and then sent 
out its countless rays as it began its day's 
travel across a blue and cloudless sky. 

As it crept slowly up over the top of a jagged 
peak, it seemed to stop and look gravely down 
upon the little town of Gleneve. And as if 
driven by curiosity, it sent out its tiny rays to 
further investigate the interests prevailing 
within those few little homes. One of its radi- 
ant streams of rays found its way among the 
green and white boughs of the massive, old, 
silver-leaved trees, and peeked through the 
Gothic window of a study, where Father 
Francis sat with limply folded hands. He had 
been there for hours, in fact, throughout the 
whole night. In front of him lay a number of 
Roger's essays. He had been reading, think- 
ing, and praying. Roger had always seemed a 
part of himself, the part he had lost, the part 
he would have treasured. To him nothing 

63 
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seemed grander than to be a great physician, 
and that had been his one ambition when he 
was young. Through the influence of others 
he drifted into priesthood instead. But when 
he discovered himself again, living in his 
nephew, Roger, he became reconciled. He took 
up new hope watching Roger's daily progress, 
and thrived again in his secret solicitude by 
giving advice and suggestion, praying, to some 
day see his nephew, as he, for years, had vis- 
ioned himself: a renowned physician. 

But the sunbeam almost drew back with 
fright as it caught the sad expression upon 
Father Francis' strong features. 

But curiosity made it linger a little while 
longer as Roger awakened from a Paradise of 
his own thoughts, which, he at first declared, 
were a dream, and the Fair grounds with all 
yesterday's occurrences only a vision. He 
changed his mind, however, as he entered the 
study and found his uncle there in a state of 
melancholy. He halted, — a sudden apprehen- 
sion clouding all his happiness. 

The older man quick to perceive the change 
of Roger's countenance, quietly arose and held 
out his hand. 

Roger sprang forward and seized it 

"Don't you think I am lucky?" 

"I don't know." 

Roger detected a paler shade spread over his 
uncle's face. 
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"Is it not right for me to marry! " 

"Oh, yes, when it does not affect your power 
of reasoning." 

After a moment's hesitation the priest con- 
tinued slowly: 

"When do you intend to marry this young 
lady?" 

"At once if she will have it so." 

"Lack of sense, number one. Now, for 
the second: how are you going to support a 
wife?" 

Roger looked blankly at his uncle. Then the 
gladness came back into his face. 

"I'll go to work. My hands are big and 
strong," thinking only of Rhoda's words. 

His uncle remained silent, slowly shaking his 
head. It seemed he was living the disappoint- 
ment of his youth over again, and he pressed 
his lips firmly together with vexation. He 
could look into his nephew's future and see a 
deep regret over a life of failure. He strongly 
felt it his duty to interfere: 

"Do you understand that you will have to 
give up your studies?" 

"How's that?" 

"Because to keep them up will not be doing 
justice to your wife. When a man marries, 
one half of his time should be given to the sup- 
port of his wife and the other half to their 
home life." 

Roger felt somewhat crestfallen, but he soon 
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brightened up and answered with a positive 
tone in his voice : 

"Rhoda is studious and will not expefct so 
much of my time." 

"That is why young men of to-day fail in 
everything they undertake to accomplish. No 
judgment, no forethought, simply a haphazard 
speculation. I've been dreading this turn of 
your mind for some time but I fully depended 
upon your better judgment to carry you safely 
over. Now I see you are on the verge of fail- 
ure, for the very thing I most feared has hap- 
pened. A woman. A weak, frail, pretty 
woman has come into your strong life to change 
its course and ruin your chances of success. ' 9 

The long, white fingers of Father Francis 
twitched with anger and he choked to silence. 

Roger naturally drifted into his uncle's 
frame of mind and spoke up earnestly: 

"Don't ever think I am going to give up or 
let any condition on the face of the earth be 
the cause of my failure." 

"Ah, my boy, that is a strong assertion. 
You have yet to learn what power a woman has 
over man when that man is in love with her. 
It is so easy for him to slip back and uncon- 
sciously lose all that he had gained through his 
eagerness to satisfy the pretty whims of a 
woman. And until a man is far enough pro- 
gressed in his profession, with his income as- 
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sured, until then he has no license to assume 
this responsibility." 

"You're cruel, uncle. I don't think all 
women can be judged alike, and I do feel that 
Rhoda is an exception. ' ' 

"I told you many times that home is the 
ruling element that reigns supreme. The 
right path is always the exception, and I have 
studied the situation well, my boy. I have 
tried to teach you to be keen and you have been 
very successful, but you have blundered now. 
I have carefully observed from the very first 
that Miss Rhoda would not, for any length of 
time, tolerate an ordinary, hum-drum existence, 
but would require the niceties and luxuries of 
life. And you would be unable to supply these 
requirements for some time to come." 

"But we will talk this over. She under- 
stands my circumstances, ' ' interposed Roger. 

"That is well and good. But from every 
indication Miss Rhoda will sooner or later 
change her opinion. At first, of course, all will 
be rosy, but gradually the novelty will wear 
away, then, through struggles to meet life's 
demands, all your time will be taken and none 
of it will be left for your wife. There will 
come loneliness to her and finally she will seek 
amusement elsewhere. And when that time 
comes, my boy, you will be powerless to bring 
her back, and you'll become a broken-hearted 
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man, while on the other hand, if yon will but 
fight off haste and endure a long courtship, 
finishing your education in the meanwhile, open- 
ing your doors to the world with a clean, per- 
fect record and a well trained brain, nothing 
but success will come, and with it a woman, 
proud and spiritually happy. A woman whose 
eyes will reflect only pride in you and a love 
that will be everlasting. It's the failure that 
a man makes of himself that weakens a woman's 
estimation of him, and, my boy, there's no 
anchor as secure as a woman's love when a 
man has once moored his ship safely.' 9 

Father Francis laid his hand upon Roger's 
bowed head, a hand that had always been 
gentle; and his voice, so very dear to Roger 
repeated : 

"I bless you, my boy. I know, I can depend 
upon your own judgment." 

And, almost spiritlike, Father Francis left 
the room. 

While Roger sat pondering over his uncle's 
words, another sun-ray had already entered the 
little vine draped house and found Rhoda and 
Celia carefully planning for a long courtship. 

" Rhoda, you are like a child in this matter. 
Marriage is a very serious step. It often 
means life imprisonment to your most ardent 
desires." 

"No, it doesn't. One can always obtain a 
divorce. What's the matter!" 
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Celia quickly recovered from her shock. 

"What do you know about divorce ?" 

"Everything. That's about all one reads in 
the newspapers. All that any one talks about ' ' 

"Rhoda, you are treading on dangerous 
ground. ' ' 

"You are too serious. From all my per- 
sonal observations so far, Fve had quite a dif- 
ferent outlook on life. Just think, the score 
was 8 to 4 in favour of the Gleneves!" 

"Score? What do you mean by i score' ?" 

"Baseball. Now, you see, you know nothing 
about what's going on. All the girls talk about 
are theatres, dances, out-door sports and 
divorces. ' ' 

"Don't, Rhoda!" 

Rhoda mused seriously. Celia 's gentle teach- 
ings always predominated after a moment's re- 
flection. 

"I shall be happy to live in his world. He 
has wonderful ideas. His poverty does not 
frighten me." 

"Then, Rhoda, begin at once to train your 
mind not to desire things which cost money." 

Only the birds and the butterflies heard 
Rhoda 's sweet resolution, and her innocent face 
expressed candid sincerity as she gazed out 
across that summer morning. 

The third sun-ray entered to find breakfast 
served at a very late hour in the Downing 
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home. Every one was sulky and silent Mrs. 
Downing had apparently aged ten years during 
the night. Mr. Downing and the daughters 
who had passed the night nursing their mother, 
were exchanging remarks of no consequence. 
Hubert, the last to sit down, looked from one 
to the other, but receiving no encouragement 
to speak, settled back in silence. No sound 
broke the stillness, save the occasional tinkling 
of china, until a servant entered quietly and 
spoke in a low voice to Mr. Downing, who arose, 
followed the servant out and returned almost 
immediately in an excited frame of mind. 

"Read this," he commanded, placing the 
paper he held in his hand in front of Hu- 
bert, who picked it up with instinctive misgiv- 
ings. 

His pale blue eyes ran over a few lines with 
no apparent interest. 

"Can't you read, or what ails you?" thun- 
dered Mr. Downing. ' ' Arrested, do you under- 
stand ? Arrested ! ' ' 

Mrs. Downing and her two daughters leaned 
forward in astonishment and stared at Hubert. 

"Arrested!" the cry came more from the 
puzzled lips of a boy than those of a man. And 
Hubert rose helplessly to his feet. 

"Arrested for beating up a woman!" con- 
tinued Mr. Downing in still greater wrath. 

"I did not beat her." 

"You struck her." 
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"I did not. I just forced a key from her," 
feebly shouting his answer. 

"What did you do that for?" asked one of 
his sisters excitedly. 

i ' She had me locked in and I wanted to come 
home. ' ' 

"Hopeless!" waved the father in disgust. 

"Who is she?" asked the same sister. 

"Oh, you wouldn't know her," covering his 
face with his hands. 

"Is it the woman you were talking to at the 
Fair grounds?" 

"Yes," came the muffled reply. 

"What claim has she on you, Hubert?" asked 
Mrs. Downing, trying to assume a mother's 
command. 

Hubert turned appealingly to his mother, 
who had always taken his part. 

' ' She has in her head that I shall marry her. 
I've offered her everything, in fact, I've given 
her everything I own, save my name. Now she 
wants that." 

"My boy, my boy!" moaned Mrs. Downing, 
broken hearted. 

"Well," said the father, "you will have to 
take your medicine. The officer is waiting for 
you. ' ' 

A frightened look leaped into Hubert's face. 

"Fix it up, Dad ! Mabel is only shamming." 

"I'll fix nothing. I've fixed my last fixing 
for you. Go, it's what you deserve." 
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"You're driving him to his ruin!" cried Mrs. 
Downing, staggering toward Hubert. 

"We can do nothing now," modified Mr. 
Downing; "later, perhaps, there may be a 
way. . . ." 

Hubert's sisters, with tears streaming down 
their cheeks, embraced their brother, scolding 
him at the same time for the shame he had 
brought upon the family. 

"I know I've done wrong, but I'll make 
amends when I get out of this trouble." 

"Oh, that is well said," cried Mr. Downing 
angrily. "But, suppose, this mess lands you 
behind prison bars for Hfe?" 

"Awful, awful!" moaned the others. 

"I didn't strike her. I just shoved her to 
one side " 

"Tell that to the court" 

"Oh, God, don't say * court'!" and Hubert 
threw out his arms in terrified protest. 

"Brace up!" soothed his mother. 

"Wait until you get behind the bars, before 
you get weak knees," sneered Mr. Downing, 
as he caught his son's arm and pushed him 
firmly from the room. The rest attempted to 
follow, but he waved them back : 

"I'll take charge of this affair." 

A half hour later Hubert and the officer in 
plain clothes left the Downing home. 

A few streets below another sun-ray lingered 
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about the exterior of the big frame house, where 
all the green shutters were closed, and the lit- 
tle band of boarders were huddled together 
mysteriously on the big porch, engaged in ear- 
nest conversation. 

The departure of a physician from the in- 
terior of the house startled them to their feet. 

"Is it serious, Doctor ?" they inquired in 
chorus. 

"Can't tell yet. I am strongly in favour of 
sending her to the hospital." 

"Does she want to go?" 

"No. That's the trouble." 

"Is it necessary?" 

"Not if she gets the proper care." 

"You can rely on us." 

"Well, keep your eyes on her until I can 
locate a nurse." 

The four boarders filed into the silent house, 
but only one, the bank clerk, — a middle aged 
man,— entered the still darkened bedroom 
where his sympathetic gaze fastened on the pale 
face of Mrs. Burnett. He sank quietly into a 
low rocker to watch all day, refusing to desert 
his post, it being the half-holiday over Satur- 
day. 

And the sun, seemingly satisfied with its 
morning observation, shot up into mid-heaven, 
whence it poured down a terrific heat. The 
earth fairly cracked in its dry beds of wooded 
fields and the sultry air drove a stillness over 
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life. Cats could be seen stretched out lazily 
on shady porches ; dogs lapped water feverishly ; 
now and then a labourer in shirt sleeves came 
along, mopping his brow and cursing the 
weather. In fact, scarcely the buzzing of flies 
could be heard. 

But the intense heat did not keep Eoger from 
dressing with unusual care in one of his best 
dark suits. He walked with a firm step down 
the avenue to a side street. But upon turning 
the corner, the nearer he approached to the lit- 
tle vine covered house, the fainter his heart 
began to beat with uneasiness. At the gate he 
was so forcibly struck by the unusual turn of 
it all, that he was on the very point of turning 
back, even more so as he caught a glimpse of 
Bhoda returning to the house. 

What if, after all, she would declare their 
engagement a misunderstanding! 

Yet, he did not dare to linger. He knew that 
she had seen him coming. He '11 have to invent 
an excuse for his calling, if such be necessary. 

A gasp of excitement fell from Bhoda 's lips 
as she hurried into the house and hid her face 
on Celiac shoulder. 

Celia lifted Bhoda 's head and looked at her. 

4 i Child, are you sunstruck?" 

"No. He's coming.' ' 

A loud knock caused Celia to turn her atten- 
tion to the door. The few minutes' interval 
gave Bhoda time to recover from her surprise 
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and cast a hasty glance into the mirror. Her 
heart fairly bumped against her side when 
Celia returned to notify her that Roger was in 
the parlour. 

A tensely awkward silence followed after she, 
with flushed cheeks, entered the parlour and 
held out her hand to greet him. 

"It's very warm, isn't it!" was Rhoda's in- 
genious remark, breaking the silence as their 
eyes met. 

"Yes, but not as warm as yesterday, do you 
think!' ' 

"No, I believe it was warmer yesterday. 
We had a delightful time at the picnic, didn't 
we ! ' ' she continued, taking a seat on the organ- 
stool. 

"To me it was the happiest day I ever 
spent. ' ' 

And their eyes met so suddenly that both 
felt embarrassed. 

"What did you enjoy the most! The danc- 
ing or the ice cream!" 

1 ' Neither as much as . . . ' ' 

Rhoda's quick and incisive glance caused 
Roger to hesitate with what he was about to 
say. 

"As much as the joke about our engage- 
ment!" asked Rhoda. 

Cold perspiration broke out on Roger's brow. 
For a moment he did not know what to do or 
say. 
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He at once realised, however, that he must 
keep his self-command. 

"I can't say I found that so very much of a 
joke." 

"Oh, I see," misconstruing the cause of 
Roger's cold reply. 

"It wasn't a joke at all. And I think it very 
unfair of Mr. Downing to have placed us in 
such a false position before all those people. ' ' 

Roger sprang to his feet in order to give 
full vent to his dejected feelings, when Rhoda 
checked him by saying in a tone of disappoint- 
ment: 

"Surely, you are not going so soon?" 

Roger sat down abruptly. 

"Not I am not going. I was thinking," 
and he did portray serious concern. 

Rhoda, somewhat at a loss as to how to en- 
tertain him, picked up the family album, laid 
it gently in his lap and drew up a chair be- 
side him. As she slowly turned over the leaves, 
she began telling him the history of each pic- 
ture, which Roger knew far better than she. 
But her proximity caused him to remain almost 
breathless and with a sort of fear that if he 
stirred he would frighten her away. Once she 
leaned forward and peered into his face. 

"You are not looking at the pictures." 

"Yes, I am," he protested, pulling himself 
together. 

"Of course you know this man, Celia's 
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brother. She has never told me much about 
him. But one of the neighbours told me that 
he left all his money to build a new church in 
Gleneve. Your uncle has the money in the 
vault behind the pipe-organ. ' ' 

"I didn't know that," answered Roger, clos- 
ing the book absent mindedly and placing it on 
the centre of the table. 

After a moment's pause Rhoda tried to in- 
terest him in some paper ornament she had 
been making, but she soon discovered that he 
had less interest in fancy work than he had in 
the family album. 

It suddenly occurred to her that, perhaps, 
she could entertain him better in the garden, 
and she said timidly: 

' i I think it will be cooler for us in the yard. ' ' 

"It's cool enough here," almost stammered 
Roger. 

"But there doesn't seem to be anything of 
interest here. Let us go to the grove. ' ' 

Roger caught up his hat and followed her 
out of the house. 

"This is my favourite path," remarked 
Rhoda, pushing aside, as she went along, rose 
boughs and entangled grape vines. 

Roger followed, watching her. At last, 
beneath a peach tree she lingered and gathered 
some of the fruit. 

"I like this part of the grove best of all. 
Have one ? " 
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And she playfully held out a peach to him. 

A flash of the Biblical Eden, with Eve be- 
neath the tree holding forth the tempting fruit, 
caused him to feel a mockery in the situation 
before him. He shook his head in the negative. 

11 Oh, please !" still offering the peach. 

He quietly folded his arms and answered 
"No!" with such firmness that she drew back 
and lifted her eyebrows critically, as she was 
suddenly struck with the same idea. As 
through a transference of thought, she saw the 
vision of the same Biblical scene and put into 
effect her desire to know how far she could in- 
fluence him to act against his will. 

Thus, with the feelings of the Eve, she fur- 
ther extended her hand and used all the per- 
suasive power within her. 

" Please, oh, please, accept this fruit. See, 
it is quite ripe. 9 J 

He settled his steel grey eyes fixedly upon 
her. Her tempting attitude made her purpose 
clear to his mind, and, in a voice still firmer 
and colder, he answered : 

"No. I have no desire for it." 

"Not even to please me by accepting it?" 

"Not when it is your purpose to master the 
situation. ' ' 

Bhoda looked confused. 

"You see, I haven't forgotten my first lesson 
from you. I've put on the black suit to-day to 
stay," eyeing her sharply yet affectionately. 
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"I am glad. Oh, you don't know how glad 
I am that you are not the relenting sort I have 
so often read about. And I was so afraid that 
you would accept the peach, and spoil my con- 
fidence in your will power. I should have been 
dreadfully disappointed, because I expect so 
much of the commanding force in you. You 
impress me as being a big man and I remem- 
ber, the first time I saw you, well ... I just 
thought of you as I would have thought of a 
God. I felt urged to hold out my arms for 
your sole protection. ' ' She caught her breath 
excitedly and continued: " Through what I 
have read and firmly believe in I have come to 
one conclusion, which is, that a man loses his 
character in a woman's eyes as well as her re- 
spect when he bends foolishly to her frivolous 
wishes." 

11 Unreasonably, yes. But I don't think it 
foolish when a man tries to please the right 
woman. ' ' 

"But suppose that the right woman through 
ignorance ruins the life of the man she dearly 
loved, by her evil influence; suppose she never 
learned until too late how to overcome that 
which is bred in her honest" And Rhoda 
mechanically held out her arms toward Ro- 
ger. 

He seized them firmly. 

"I don't care a particle about heredity. It's 
you ! You are the right woman for me. ' ' 
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Silence fell and only a leaf now and then flut- 
tered down between them. 

Almost desperately, Bhoda broke the still- 
ness. 

"You must not place the entire responsibility 
upon me. I am awfully weak, weaker than any 
one guesses, for sometimes I feel almost unable 
to control my inclinations. ' ' 

Bhoda, — child like, — looked up into Roger 's 
serious face. 

"Give me the sole right to help you," said 
he. 

"I did yesterday. Aren't we engaged to be 
married ?" and Rhoda showed surprise at his 
request. 

The sudden joy in Roger's heart brought the 
colour to his face. For a moment he was 
speechless. He decided not to betray his sus- 
picions as to her sincerity. 

"Yes, but I wanted you to feel as I did, the 
sacred reality of our engagement, which, at 
first, I thought you did not realise, because we 
are going to prove to God how we appreciate 
his great and wonderful gift: Liberty. He 
has bidden us to live in this world, to live to- 
gether in our love. Isn't it wonderful to feel 
the equality in our love ? ' ' 

And he read his answer reflected in Rhoda 's 
truthful eyes. 



CHAPTEE Vm 

FANNING THE FLAME 

HUBERT DOWNING spent a day as 
full of trouble as was his mind, in 
the City jail, vaguely watching 
frightened women pouring out their 
woes into the attentive ears of lawyers, while 
groups of foreigners with anxious faces, hud- 
dled together in close conference, and awaited 
their turn during the continuous court sessions. 
The day passed and evening came with a 
somewhat different aspect. The night arrests 
began to pour in, a long, steady stream of curs- 
ing, howling drunks, street vagabonds, negroes, 
Mexicans of the lowest classes, gunmen and 
gamblers. All were roughly ushered into the 
same big, open corridor. 

Hubert's indignant attitude aroused the vile 
natures of several Mexicans, and they taunt- 
ingly began to rub their filthy selves against 
him. This afforded the rest of the vulgar types 
so much amusement that they, too, joined in the 
rough sport until Hubert's body in its immacu- 
late attire was viciously dragged about like a 
free-for-all grab-ball rescued at last by one of 
the guards. The rest of the night he remained 
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bolstered up against the iron grating, ever 
alert against some new attack, listening to the 
moaning, groaning and cursing of the others 
until dawn. 

An unusual excitement put a quietus to this 
rumbling medley as the time came for this 
crowd of wild eyed and anxious prisoners to 
appear. The Day Court had opened. 

"Has my father come yet?" asked Hubert 
timidly of one of the guards, who entered to 
size up the crowd in general. 

"No. You don't think he's waiting on the 
doorsteps for the doors to open, do you? Be- 
sides your case doesn't come up until the after- 
noon session." 

"Oh, Lord!" groaned Hubert impatiently. 

When his breakfast was brought to him, he 
glanced at the food critically then pushed it 
aside. 

1 l Take it away. I shall wait and have some- 
thing at the hotel with dad. ' ' 

"Don't be so sure about that. You ain't out 
yet." 

In the breakfast room of the Downing home, 
Mr. Downing had just explained to his two 
weeping daughters that no real harm would 
come to their brother, for he had made a 
thorough investigation and found the offence 
was of no consequence and involved but a small 
fine at the most. 
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" Just the same, I intend to give the boy the 
scare of his life," chuckled their father. "I've 
just had the Chief of Police on the wire and he 
said that if the boy was under a death watch 
he couldn't be more frightened." 

"Oh, father, father, you are cruel!" cried 
the younger daughter. 

"He deserves it, sister," said the older one. 
"A good lesson will be the making of him. 
Come, let us go to mother." 

The two girls left the dining room and Mr. 
Downing, who was not disturbed in the least, 
went into the library to finish his morning 
paper. 

The two daughters stole softly into their 
mother's room and tiptoed to her bedside. 
The good news they imparted soon brought the 
colour back into her face. 

Mabel emerged from a closet like bedroom, 
the walls of which were plastered with theatri- 
cal photographs, where a wardrobe was bulging 
over with gowns of delicate hues, where plumed 
hats and evening bonnets hung lopsided over 
the bed posts, where a large dresser stood, the 
top of which was covered with puffs, curls, 
cosmetics of all descriptions in one unruly con- 
glcmeration, where dainty slippers and street 
shoes were strewn haphazard on the court win- 
dow sill, where the long edges of a polished 
dresser and of a chair, wedged in beside the 
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big brass bed, supported a line of cigarette 
butts burnt into the varnish. Her hair hang- 
ing cropped close to her shoulders from the 
constant use of the curling iron, her eyes puffed 
with over sleeping, her face still shiny from its 
cold cream bath, the dark brown taste of a 
wine and lobster supper still in her mouth, 
fully symbolised Mabel 's weary and dissipated 
feelings, as she came from her bedroom, at two 
in the afternoon, still in her nightrobe. 

She yawned and stretched, then flopped down 
in a big easy-chair at the round table and pushed 
her pretty, jewel-bedecked arms among the 
heaps of dirty dishes and stale liquor glasses, 
staring vacantly at an empty seltzer bottle. 

At that very time Hubert stood before the 
Judge, with his pale scared face, alternating 
his glances nervously from his father to the 
Judge. 

"I wonder if Hu is very angry?" she ques- 
tioned herself, and then in an "I don't care" 
fashion she jumped up and cleared away one 
side of the table, set plates for two, then went 
to a small closet, used as a kitchenette, and 
lighted the gas beneath a small coffee-pot. 

This done, she took one of Hubert's silver- 
handled canes and hammered with it firmly on 
the wall, admitting a second later a woman 
much like herself as to dissipated appearance 
and general slovenliness. 
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"I have waited a good hour for you to come 
to life." 

Mabel sat down and yawned an answer : 

"I just couldn't get awake with so much 
trouble on my mind." 

"Oh, lots of trouble you have. Wait until 
you have gone through the mill as I have. ' ' 

"I'm not going into the mill as you did. I'm 
going to strike for big game right away." 

"That's what we all say, but we don't do 
it." 

And Mabel's companion crawled upon the 
sofa and looked over yesterday's newspaper. 

"But I shall marry Hu and settle down." 

"The plot thickens," laughed the other girl 
over the newspaper. 

"I'm in dead earnest." 

"I think your coffee is boiling over." 

Mabel turned quickly. 

"It generally does and most of it goes on the 
floor. I hate living this way. I can do bet- 
ter." 

"See here, Mabel? You surely haven't 
grown tired of singing in cabaret?" 

"I don't intend to give up show-life." 

"But if you'll get Hu, you will have to." 

"No, I won't." 

"Wouldn't you consider his proud mother?" 

"Well, yes, if she objected. That is, I would 
for a year or so. ' ' 
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"You are foolish. You were never cut out 
for a wife. ' ' 

"Why not?" 

"Because you can't cook and you love to 
flirt." 

"I can cut that out." 

"Which? the cooking or the flirting?" 

"Both. I'll have servants and I can sleep 
when my husband is away." 

"And dream of all the fun you are missing," 
laughed the other, throwing down the news- 
paper and coming up to the table. She frowned 
with disappointment as she stirred the coffee 
Mabel had poured out into a dainty china 
cup. 

"Let me make the coffee next time." 

"Wish you would. I can't say I like this." 

Mabel smacked her lips dismally. 

"It's muddy, isn't it?" 

"We'll let it settle. Tell me your plans." 

"I'm going to persuade Hu to marry me at 
once. ' ' 

1 ' His family will ostracise him and he will be 
cut off without a penny. ' ' 

"I never thought of that." 

"Here's a better plan. Sue him for breach 
of promise. ' ' 

"How can I do that?" 

"You have plenty of evidence." 

"I have this ring," mused Mabel, toying 
thoughtfully with the solitaire on her finger, 
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"and a bunch of the sweetest letters you ever 
read. Look at these.' ' 

And bouncing from the chair to the floor she 
stretched her hand searchingly under the couch. 

Combs, brushes, towels, crusts of bread, sev- 
eral bones and a powder puff came forth. 

"Boe-Boe, where are youf " 

A gentle rubbing of his sinuous body against 
the table leg brought Mabel's big English bull 
dog into view. 

"They're gone. Boe-Boe, you are the guilty 
person. Where are they?" 

The dog trotted a few steps away as if he 
had understood, then stopped at her second call. 

"Go, find those letters.' ' 

The dog turned his head from side to side, 
his bloodshot eyes fastened upon his mistress. 

1 i Do you hear me ? " stamping her foot. 

The bull wheeled and cavorted over the room, 
finally disappearing under the bed in the adjoin- 
ing room. A few moments later he came back 
dragging an enormous Teddy bear. 

1 € No, no, no ! I don't wish to play with you, ' ' 
she snapped, snatching the bear from his mouth. 
' € Go, find that package of letters. ' ' 

The dog again disappeared under the bed, 
bringing forth article after article and dropping 
them one by one at the feet of his disappointed 
mistress. 

"It's a good house cleaning to lose a thing 
here, ' ' she explained to her friend. 
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The dog hesitated as if his task were at an 
end. 

"Goon." 

The dog still hesitated and looked gravely at 
her. 

"Go* look under there, then," said Mabel, 
pointing at the dresser. 

The bull again wheeled and scratched his way 
under the dresser pouncing instantly back into 
the room with a ribbon through his teeth, drag- 
ging thereby a package of letters. 

"I thought so," sighed Mabel, picking them 
up. "You know you have nearly destroyed my 
evidence?" she scolded the dog pointing to a 
missing corner of the package which the dog had 
previously chewed off. 

The sharp tone in which she had spoken drove 
the big ugly bull into a corner to await her bid- 
ding. He didn't have to wait long. With a 
bound he was upon her lap, licking her cheek. 

"I wish men were as easy to handle, don't 
you?" 

"Yes, I do. By the way, I suppose Hu will 
come here again after he is released. ' ' 

"Of course he will, and as mad as a hornet. 
But I am not afraid of him. He is the easiest 
mark in the world when once I get my arms 
around him. Oh, dear, I must dress," and 
Mabel hummed softly as she began her toilette. 

All afternoon she lounged about in a pretty 
house gown, munching chocolate bon-bons and 
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perusing theatrical magazines, expecting every 
sound to be the herald of Hubert's coming. 
But the afternoon passed and she was finally 
compelled to dress for the evening's entertain- 
ment at the cabaret. And later, while she 
utterly exhausted herself to amuse the habitues 
of the resort, Hubert, in a thoroughly crestfallen 
state, was at home. 

And while the Downings were laughing and 
chatting over their bountiful dinner table, Mrs. 
Burnett still lay in the same state of stupor. 
The doctor had come and gone for the evening. 
She closed her eyes purposely in order to avoid 
any conversation with the nurse, then looked 
out of the window across an avenue of trees to- 
ward the one-story brick house. What desola- 
tion took hold of her life ! Yet, she bitterly re- 
proached herself for becoming so despondent 
after having heard the news of the engagement 
between Bhoda and Roger at the Fair grounds. 
And later, at home and alone, the world held 
naught but emptiness for her. 

While she lay considering her dismal future, 
across the street in the study of the little brick 
house sat Father Francis, somewhat unstrung. 
But he firmly crossed himself now and then to 
banish his pronounced feeling of sorrowful 
envy when he saw Eoger coming to the study 
before leaving. He secretly marvelled at the 
change that had come over the younger man. 
How much stronger, brighter and nobler he ap- 
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peared ! But this only added fuel to his disap- 
pointment over the fact that a woman should 
claim or even attract his nephew 's attention. 

The eyes of the two men met, eyes which 
seemed the counterparts of one another. The 
older expressed inquiry which the younger 
readily discerned. 

"I am going to take Miss Ehoda to the thea- 
tre." 

"To-night is a very important night at the 
church. ' ' 

"Miss Ehoda insists upon going to the 
theatre. ' ' 

"You are making a bad beginning, my boy. 
Are you going to let this woman change your 
habits !" 

1 ' Not when I know her better. ' ' 

"You will never know her better. Through 
your indiscretions you shall soon become a slave 
to this woman's faddish, capricious nature. 
You should ward off the yoke ere it is fastened 
upon you. ' ' 

1 i That is not such an easy task for me, uncle. 
You see I am in the primer as yet and I do not 
think I have spoken a dozen words to any one 
woman in my life time. I admit, I need ex- 
perience. ' 9 

A second tinge of disappointment shook 
Father Francis ' nerves as he stood looking out 
of the window, and watched Roger leave the 
house. He sadly shook his head and there ap- 
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peared an unusual moisture in his steel grey 
eyes as he turned impulsively away. 

The moon, full, clear and bright, sailed softly 
and slowly over the silvery pathway and seemed 
to stop an instant to view Bhoda in all her 
beauty, a figure of iridescent loveliness. Full 
of anticipation she waited with flushed cheeks 
for Eoger to escort her to the first theatrical 
performance she had ever been to. 

Now and then she turned from her leaning 
position over the porch railing to pass some 
short remark to Celia, in an attempt to conceal 
her emotion. But Celia sat back in a dark 
corner, smiled comprehendingly, and took it all 
in with sympathetic pleasure. 

Very shortly Eoger made his appearance and 
greeted both with grave courtesy. 

"It seems we must hurry, ,, he remarked, 
pulling out his watch. 

"I am ready," exclaimed Ehoda, gathering 
up her fan and bon-bons and a bouquet of 
flowers Celia had culled for her. 

Celia waved her handkerchief as Ehoda, 
locked in Eoger 's arm, waved back. A celestial 
contentment filled Celia 's mind as she watched 
them out of sight. 

When Ehoda and Eoger entered the lobby of 
the small opera house a thrill of sensation 
passed over several of the girls who were 
acquainted with Ehoda. They bowed sweetly 
to her, yet beneath their smiles lingered envy, an 
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envy quickly noticed by their escorts, who 
always had resented their idolatry of Roger. 

Later, in the theatre, Roger whispered softly : 

"Won't you take off those gloves !" 

Rhoda looked down on her hands. But the 
sudden extinction of the lights drew her atten- 
tion to the stage and she thought no more of the 
remark. 

Roger spent more time watching Rhoda than 
he did the play and waited patiently for her to 
conform with his request. At last, seeing no in- 
clination on her part, he reached over, and, tak- 
ing her hand, removed her glove. So entranced 
was Rhoda over the play that she was not aware 
of her surroundings until the curtain rolled 
down on the first act. She looked about dazed, 
then settled back in her seat and whispered : 

"Wasn't that grand!" 

"I didn't care for it." 

She stared with astonishment and wondered 
how he could speak so unappreciatingly, then 
turned abruptly in her seat, letting her won- 
drous eyes flash momentary contempt at his lack 
of interest and discernment. She followed his 
gaze a second later curiously to a red, sparkling 
stone upon her finger. 

A little "Oh!" escaped her lips. "A ring!" 

"Yes. Don't you like it!" 

"It's red." 

"Don't you like red!" murmured Roger as 
he caught a disappointed note in her voice. 
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"Bed, to me, has always conveyed the mean- 
ing of combat and suffering and sometimes bru- 
tality." 

"To my mind it means my heart's blood,' ' he 
replied with such hidden force that she gently 
pressed the red stone to her lips. 

"I hope I shall never make it bleed." 

After a short silence Roger again whispered : 

"Let us go." 

Looking up in surprise she asked : 

"Is this the end of the drama!" 

1 € No, but it is corrupt and absurd. ' ' 

And without another comment he gently took 
Rhoda's arm and led her into the aisle. 

1 ' People will wonder why we are leaving. ' ' 

"We don't care what people think. I am sur- 
prised they tolerate such stuff. ' ' 

Ehoda rather admired the firmness witli 
which Roger led her from the theatre, although 
she longed to see the finish of the play. 

He took her home and they spent the rest of 
the evening on the porch, partly concealed from 
the moon by the creeping vines. The building 
of their future plans eliminated all worldliness. 

Only a stray moonbeam, now and then, glided 
through the gates of their happiness. 




CHAPTEE IX 

XJNDEB CLOUDY SKIES 

4 i "^ SN'T this an ideal day for the parade f " 
was Roger's greeting as he bared his 
head upon entering the yard. 
Celia looked up pleasantly from the 
midst of her flower garden, where she had 
spent the earlier part of the forenoon designing 
floral pieces. 

"I am so glad for the old soldiers. And the 
school children have arranged such a pretty 
programme. ' ' 

Ehoda came to the door, her face radiant with 
smiles. Roger thought he had never seen a 
butterfly more beautiful. 

"I have come to take you to see the parade,' ' 
said Roger to her. 

" Celia says it passes this corner here. We 
can see it from the porch. ' ' 

"All the better," and he watched her trip 
down the steps and pick a cluster of pink roses. 

"You're not patriotic," spoke Roger. "You 
should have selected red. ' ' 

"That's so. You're partial to red," she 
laughed, glancing at her ring. And she play- 
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fully plucked a red bud and pinned it to the 
lapel of his coat. As she did so he scented per- 
fume in her hair. 

"I wouldn't use chemicals if I were you. 
These flowers are much more fragrant. ' ' 

" Other girls use perfume/ ' remarked Rhoda. 

" Other girls may need it, but you don't." 

The tapping of a cane attracted the attention 
of the three. They turned to see Father O'Dea, 
decorated with a huge badge and sash, enter 
the yard excitedly. 

Rhoda spoke up mischievously : 

"Why, Father, have you turned toreador and 
are you going to fight a bull to-day!" 

"Fight the divil! It's flowers I am after for 
the parade. Would you mind, Miss Celia, spar- 
ing me a few of them! Sure, you know, you 
have lots of them. ' ' 

"Why, of course, Father. Any particular 
kind!" 

' ' Let 's see. This being Decoration Day I will 
ask you for a mixture. Some red geraniums, 
some white geraniums and some blue larkspur. ' ' 

"Give him sunflowers. Yellow is his fa- 
vourite colour." 

"Rhoda!" 

"Never mind her. Let her have her fling. 
She can't come any of her didoes on me," tap- 
ping his cane viciously in Rhoda 's direction. 

An outburst of laughter attracted his atten- 
tion. 
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"The boys will have the time of their lives 
to-day," and Rhoda's eyes sparkled with merri- 
ment. 

"Not by a jugful. If they know what's good 
for them they'll keep their places this day of all 
days. ' ' 

That instant a yelping dog, with a rattling 
tin can tied to his tail, came rushing along the 
street. 

"Begorra, I'll put a stop to that monkey 
business, ' ' and the old man started in full pur- 
suit. 

Roger and Rhoda looked after him laugh- 
ing, but concealed their mirth a few minutes 
later, when he returned flushed and out of 
breath. 

Celia offered a bouquet and a basket of 
flowers to him. 

"Here you are, Father." 

"Aren't they beauties! It's the like of you 
who know how to make things pretty. Now I'll 
be on my way. I'm ready for the parade. I 
can see old Lindsay envy me now, the devilish 
old scallywag. He never forgets to come out 
with something yellow on the seventeenth of 
March. ' ' 

They watched him hobble out of sight before 
they resumed their conversation. 

The sounds of the town band quickly brought 
them to the edge of the porch in a pretty group. 
They did not speak until after the music had 
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passed and had grown softer with the increasing 
distance. 

How proudly the old soldiers marched along. 

After a pause Celia murmured softly : 

"Only a few of them left. One, two, three, 
four, five, six. Only a half dozen left. I am 
sure every button had an extra polish this* 
morning. ' ' 

After another pause she continued : 

"See them bare their heads. Ah, the chil- 
dren, the dear little patriots ! ' ' 

Thereafter she remained silent and the three 
of them looked on steadily until the parade had 
passed. 

Celia busied herself about the porch to con- 
ceal her tears, while Roger and Rhoda, much 
enthused, joined the parade and followed it 
along the hot dusty road, up the hill to the ceme- 
tery, where during the ceremonies, which lasted 
over an hour, he tagged after her much amused 
at her enthusiasm over the novelty of it all. 

With a frown and a great deal of irritation 
Hubert crawled from his bed and lounged about 
his room long after the day began. His mother 
brought him a cup of coffee and patted his 
cheek affectionately. Assuring his mother that 
he was well, he stood for some time staring out 
of the window, apparently listening to the song 
of a mocking bird. But his mind was fully cen- 
tered upon his future prospects. How was he 
to become accustomed to the monotony of his 
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home life! His pale, thin lips snarled his re- 
sentment. How was he to overcome the habits 
he most enjoyed in his life, and settle down to 
a humdrum existence with some unsophisticated 
maiden of his mother's choice! This thought 
loomed up before him more distressing than an 
open grave. 

"Oh, Lord!" he muttered as he slipped into 
his clothes and spent an hour primping before 
the mirror. 

Suddenly struck with the happy thought that 
he, at least, had one consolation, he braced up 
and went downstairs. He refused his break- 
fast, informing his mother that a brisk walk 
uptown would do him more good. 

Going several blocks out of his way to avoid 
suspicion, he entered a gateway very familiar 
to him. He ran lightly up the few wooden 
steps, onto the porch, and rang a muffled bell. 
The door was opened by an old man. 

"What's up? Never saw you on guard be- 
fore!" 

6 1 Gad, if I know. Mighty glad you came. ' ' 

"Why?" and Hubert looked at him inquir- 
ingly. 

6 i None of us can rouse her. ' ' 

"Whom?" 

"Whom? Mrs. Burnett." 

"What's happened?" snapped Hubert, an- 
noyed at the old man's slowness. 
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The latter leaned forward and whispered : 

" There is something wrong.' ' 

Hubert pushed his way in. 

"Where is she!" 

"Follow me." 

The lumbering, heavy steps of the old man 
leading Hubert up the stairs brought a nurse to 
the door, who showed the way into a partly 
darkened room, Hubert following on tiptoes to 
the bed. He leaned over and made no attempt 
to speak, but looked steadily into the half 
closed eyes until they opened in recognition. 
Then he seated himself upon the edge of the 
bed and affectionately placed his hand upon the 
moist brow. For a long time he kept smooth- 
ing the hair back on the pillow. Gradually the 
muscles of the pale face began to twitch and 
tears welled to the eyes. 

"She recognised you," murmured the nurse. 

"She ought to. • We are old friends, aren't 
we!" looking fondly into Mrs. Burnett's face. 

She smiled faintly. 

"We sure are," he resumed, answering his 
own question. ' i Now you must get well and I '11 
help you to get out of this burg at once. ' ' 

For Hubert thought that it was the snubs of 
her former friends which she could no longer 
endure that caused her illness. 

Mrs. Burnett clung feverishly to Hubert's 
hand as if her last hope were vested in him. 
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The nurse appreciated the situation and left 
the room unobserved and did not return until 
she saw him hurrying from the house. 

Hubert seemed bent upon a certain mission, 
for he neither looked right nor left, but made 
his way to the little vine covered house. 

Ehoda flushed rosy in her surprise at seeing 
Hubert enter through the gate alone. Still 
greater was her astonishment when he deliber- 
ately took her hand and looked at the little ring 
upon her finger. 

1 i Like all other girls out of school. ' ' 

Ehoda tried to laugh, but his words prompted 
her to look up inquiringly : 

"You shouldn't think of getting married yet. 
You should have some enjoyments, some pleas- 
ures, go to theatres, dinners and have some ex- 
perience in the world. See some city life before 
you settle down with a man like Roger. He 
does not care for those things. ' ' 

Hubert slowly took a cigarette from his case, 
but hesitated and glanced up : 

"May If ' 

"Certainly." 

He struck a match on the garden bench, 
motioning to her at the same time to take a seat. 

Bhoda sat down as if expecting a lecture. 
Hubert exhaled a long breath and a thin, pale 
smoke coiled about him and floated around her. 
She unconsciously sniffed the pungent smoke. 
Her eyes began to dilate and an expression, 
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more like the awakening of a memory, lit np her 
countenance. Through a vale of vagueness 
she peered into a dim past and instinctively as- 
sociated her life with the existence of narcotics. 
It brought to her an unfathomable delight, and 
she found herself wishing that she might always 
live in such atmosphere. 

Hubert, familiar with woman's turn of mind, 
said: 

"You like the odor of cigarettes I ' ' 

"I do." 

1 i That shows you have good red blood in your 
veins and I advise you to go and see Mrs. Bur- 
nett and talk things over with her. She knows 
a lot about the world at large and could tell you 
a great deal you ought to know. She is very 
melancholy right now and she would like to see 
you. ' ' 

"Oh, I dare not." 

"Yes you dare. I'll call for you late to- 
night. You can slip away for an hour." 

He lowered his voice to a pleading tone and 
purposely blew a thin stream of smoke toward 
her. 

"I'll go." 

He left hurriedly and she stood watching him 
disappear out of her sight. 

In her daintily furnished bedroom, behind the 
still drawn blinds of the big frame house, Mrs. 
Burnett waited. All evening she waited, waited 
with such a fixed determination that it was 
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almost impossible for a thought of disappoint- 
ment to creep in. 

From where she sat, propped np in bed, she 
watched through the window and saw Father 
Francis come out of the little brick house, walk 
around the church and disappear. A little 
later, with a sudden catch in her breath, she also 
saw Boger come out of the little home and 
rapidly walk toward Main Street. She sighed 
with relief, for Rhoda did not live in that direc- 
tion. Her eyes fell shut when she could no 
longer see him and she murmured : 

"Why can't I forget him! ,, 

She firmly repeated the sentence several times 
but her mind was suddenly drawn to one pre- 
dominating thought, which was, that Hubert 
would induce Ehoda to come to her, and that 
through that visit and others which would surely 
follow she must destroy the love that bound 
Roger and Rhoda. 

It was for Roger's sake. It was her inten- 
tion to clear the pathway of his future. Her 
secret love was powerful enough to do that. 
Surely that was the only reason she had been 
spared her life. Anyway that was her outlook 
in general. 

Twilight came, then darkness. The nurse lit 
a small, shaded lamp and moved silently around 
the room, engaged in other little tasks. Quiet 
prevailed with only an occasional tap on the 
door from some inquiring caller, when the 
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nurse would whisper her reply. The deep, 
doleful tick-tock of the hall clock at the foot of 
the stairs emphasised the stillness all the more, 
until some mental vibration, a sort of divination, 
flashed through every one's mind, even before 
the distant fall of footsteps confirmed the silent 
message and brought within the household 
those new comers whose advent was anticipated 
thereby. 

With her heart pulsing almost in her throat, 
Bhoda clung timidly to Hubert's arm, and thus 
they made their way softly to the patient's 
room just as the clock struck the dismal hour of 
eleven. 

Her coming was like the entrance of a sprite 
to Mrs. Burnett, who brought herself erect, 
seemingly resuscitated to new life. 

Rhoda let Celia 's big, black shawl, which she 
wore for the purpose of disguise, fall from her; 
form and, standing flushed with excitement, she 
laughed as she accepted Mrs. Burnett's out- 
stretched hand. 

"What fun! I just had to run away and I 
can't stay but for a minute or Celia will miss 
me." 

Hubert and Mrs. Burnett exchanged an 
amused glance, which Rhoda noticed, and Hu- 
bert quickly said : 

"See, she's already over her blues." 

"Miss Rhoda 's coming has cured me." 

"I hope so. But Celia says that when we 
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do things which are not just right, darkness 
always brings the ills and evils of the night/ 9 
interrupted Ehoda cautiously, * * I wish my call 
had been in the day time. Are you supersti- 
tious as to the effect of darkness and daylight 
upon people ? ' ' 

For an embarrassing period Mrs, Burnett re- 
mained silent. She overcame her guilty feel- 
ing, however, and looked straight into the 
bright innocent eyes of Bhoda. 

"I don't believe I ever stopped to analyse 
whether I am superstitious or not. ' ' 

"I am sure Celia is right because I have 
tested it. For instance, I met Roger in the sun- 
shine on the Sabbath day, in front of the church, 
and I met Mr. Downing at night, when the stars 
were concealed behind threatening clouds. He 
does not know that it was I whom he so fright- 
ened at the corner of the park." 

"No, I did not know that," smiled Hubert, 
recalling the incident. 

"From the first I felt confidence in Roger, 
but — " she stopped speaking and gave Hubert 
a pleasant but timid glance. "I am not so sure 
about you. Celia says the influence one person 
has over another is a subject that needs careful 
study. She calls it a drug to people who have 
no power of resistance. She says that influence 
more or less evil in intent destroys ever so many 
lives. " 
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Rhoda had long ago released Mrs. Burnett's 
hand and was standing at the bedside. 

" Won't you sit down and explain more 
clearly?" 

Rhoda sat down and continued : 

"Influence, Celia says, is what rules our 
world. Through it we gain or lose. It can 
bring sorrow or joy. It can rob or give and it 
can create gods or devils out of us human be- 
ings." 

"But there are so many grievances that come 
up in one 's life which compel us to seek justice 
through this evil influence, as you call it. ' ' 

"Celia would call that: obtaining self-satis- 
faction through the destruction of another, 
which is a crime. That is why she calls influ- 
ence a drug which soon forms a bad habit in a 
person. But, she says, like all drug habits, this 
can be cured also. ' f 

i i How f ' ' interrogated Mrs. Burnett hoarsely. 

"Withdraw from your influence. Separate 
from one another. Any one understanding per- 
sonal magnetism knows exactly the power of his 
own influence over another person and also 
knows whether his influence is of evil or of good 
intent. Such a person, if his inclinations are 
evil and he is unable to control the evil intent 
within, should go away beyond all possible reach 
of the person he intends to destroy. While, on 
the other hand, if a person feels the evil in- 
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fluence of another upon him, it is his duty to 
break the chains and escape without delay. 
Distance and change of environment alter all 
conditions, and people 's thoughts are the makers 
of their own conditions. Celia says, that when 
two strangers meet, one instantly feels the in- 
fluence of the other or his own power to exert 
influence over that other person. And some- 
times it is very difficult to analyse the motive of 
that personal influence. It is quite often dis- 
guised as harmony of thought. ' ' 

Mrs. Burnett sank back and closed her eyes. 

"I beg your pardon. I've bored you," and 
Rhoda sprang to her feet ready to go. 

Hubert, who had been standing at the foot of 
the bed, moved about restlessly. 

Mrs. Burnett aroused herself a bit and at- 
tempted to speak, but was at a loss for words. 
She saw Bhoda preparing to leave and she 
quickly whispered : 

' * We met for the first time in daylight, at the 
Fair grounds, remember! " 

"But I've written in my diary that it hap- 
pened under a cloudy sky. ' ' 

1 € Do you keep a diary of all you meet ? ' J 

i i No, only of those who impress me. ' ' 

"In what way did I impress you?" 

"With a feeling that you in some way are 
going to figure very importantly in my life. ' ' 

* ' Then you felt my personal influence ? ' J 

"Yes. Very, very strongly." 
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"Are you afraid of me?" 

Ehoda looked steadily into the eyes of Mrs. 
Burnett. 

' ' I don 't think any one should fear you. You 
could not, if you wished, be very cruel. ' ' 

The hall clock striking the midnight hour 
drove Rhoda into Celia's big, black shawl and 
out through the door. 

"You will come again ?" 

"Of course." 

Mrs. Burnett sank back exhausted but with a 
strong feeling of hope as she heard the door 
close. 




CHAPTER X 

THE WITOHEBY OP THE NIGHT 

i EAR, my dear, should be our most 
dreaded disease because it de- 
stroys so many beautiful, beauti- 
ful minds. It keeps us from hav- 
ing what rightfully belongs to us in this life. 
We let it overpower us until we are afraid 
to act on our better judgment. It keeps us 
narrow, superstitious and ignorant. It makes 
cowards of us and cowardice is the most 
worthless condition in which we can place 
ourselves. What a pity that we should lay so 
much stress on fear and let it rule us, for it is 
the most insignificant reality we have in our 
mental existence. We lose all our personality 
when we humble our minds in fear of any per- 
sonal thing, and a well trained mind, as I hope 
I have trained yours to be, will never do it. 
You will never overstep the firm foundation 
which your good judgment will build in advance 
as your mind extends forward. We must never 
let the inherited tendency of our natures govern 
our lives, for in that part of us we generally 
find fear lurking in some shape or form. Each 
life is individual and each life can be trained to 
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overcome all kinds of fear. It is so easy to 
grow weak and despondent through this cause, 
so easily can fear destroy the grand ambition 
of a great life that the only way we can over- 
come that weakness is to fortify the mind with 
a strong will power to conquer it. 9 ' 

Rhoda knew that what Celia said was true. 
Yet, how easy, how pleasant it was to go on 
through life with no effort, no resistance. A 
puzzling question confronted her. Why should 
wrong be clothed to attract and fascinate and 
charm! She had secretly called on Mrs. Bur- 
nett a number of times and she felt a strange 
and strong fascination for her. Her intuition 
had warned her that she was committing a 
wrong, and she naturally harboured great fear. 
Still, she had no will power to combat these en- 
ticements. This greatly troubled her, because 
Celia had taught her that will power must be 
the strongest development in a woman's nature, 
for the lack of it often led them into most dan- 
gerous habits and conditions. How was she to 
overcome her fancy for Mrs. Burnett? After 
long thinking she grew annoyed at her own 
weakness and tossed her proud head high. She 
would cut off all further communication with 
Mrs. Burnett. Her confidence in herself made 
her cheerful again and she began to lead her 
perfect life by planning and working along un- 
der Celia's tutelage. And she, to her own 
mind, succeeded wonderfully, but she failed to 
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realise that she had not been developing will 
power, but had been dodging the issue and 
breathlessly remained in the background when 
a visitor came, until she was assured that it 
was no messenger from Mrs. Burnett. 

Thus the beautiful days, beautiful days of 
midsummer blossoms passed. Golden hours 
were spent by Celia 's side. Celestial communi- 
cation with Roger and the building of their 
future were sacred pastimes. Happily she 
watched from time to time his pleased expres- 
sion, when she brought for his approval samples 
of her artistic handiwork. It was with the 
keenest interest that she noted how pleased he 
was to voice his quiet praises of her wonderful 
versatility, and no angel could have hovered 
over and shared their happiness more com- 
pletely than Celia, whose sole apparent purpose 
on earth was to pave and strew Rhoda 's path- 
way with the buds of God's most worthy gifts: 
patience, contentment and practical knowledge. 

" Roger and I will some day have a mansion 
with servants at our command. We will have 
many automobiles. We shall be clothed in 
riches. We shall belong to society and Roger 
to exclusive clubs. ' ' 

As Rhoda spoke, she looked from across the 
purple pansy bed where she sat in the early 
morning sun. Celia thought she had never seen 
a prettier picture, nor had she noticed Rhoda 's 
eyes so perfectly matching pansies before. 
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" Your ambitions always touch such high pin- 
nacles, my dear. For a nature like yours these 
inclinations are extravagant. It would mean a 
very, very sad little heart if you should meet 
with disappointments to which we all are more 
or less subjects. " 

"It must be so. Something within me tells 
me it shall be so. Something tells me I shall 
have heaps and heaps of money of my own. I 
don't know how I am to get it, but I just know 
I shall have it. 9 9 . 

"Thoughts, I have often told you, rule our 
lives, Bhoda, and sometimes thoughts are like 
weeds. They get into pretty flower gardens 
and before even the light of day discovers them 
they have spread their strong roots and crowded 
out all the sweetness, all the real beauty of the 
tender, delicate flowers the angels love. It is 
not wealth alone which brings us happiness but 
the pleasures that its acquisition begets. You 
have a good mind, a mind that can assist others, 
but not a mind that can create the means by 
which money can grow in such abundance. I 
have watched every little development of your 
brain, my dear. I have tested them to their 
fullest capacity, in music, in painting, in litera- 
ture, briefly in every accomplishment in exist- 
ence. You must depend upon Roger. Through 
his talent and through your energy you can 
greatly assist him in many small ways. It is 
the only means possible for you to realise your 
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ambition. In the end yon will receive the same 
credit that Roger receives, because then yon will 
have brought out the very best within yon both." 

Rhoda spent the rest of the day amusing 
herself in various ways. She never disap- 
proved of any of Celia 's lectures, but it seemed 
that as soon as she learned the truth about one 
thing, a difficulty of some other sort confronted 
her. There were so many ills to overcome, so 
many wicked thoughts to eliminate from her 
active brain. It made no difference how she 
tried, she realised as the sun went down taking 
the colour out of the sky, that it took with it her 
entire self resistance and the witchery of the 
night filled her with a passion for abhorrent 
things which Celia's gentle teachings had 
warned her against. 

The greatest of mysteries which had gradu- 
ally come under her observation she covered 
with her own heart. She did not attempt to 
confide in Celia. The strange fascination of 
not understanding it was far more pleasing to 
her, and so she began daily to watch and wait 
anxiously the effect of this mystic condition of 
her brain with a strange, charmed feeling, that 
sooner or later through her own searching the 
foes of night would disclose some great enlight- 
enment to her, for there seemed to come out of 
the darkness an embrace, a voice that approved 
and sanctioned all the ills she had been so care- 
fully taught to avoid. 
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« 

With flushed cheeks, and eyes that fairly 
danced with brightness, she stood at the little 
gate. The sun had gone and the night had 
come, and out of the darkness came the usual 
mysterious happiness together with Hubert, 
who carried in his clothing a strong odour of 
cigarettes, which to her was like a message from 
a world of hidden pleasures. 

He leaned lightly over the gate post and 
lowered his voice to a soothing drone : 

"Where is Eoger to-night ?" 

"Preparing for his examination. He has no 
time to call evenings." 

' * Evening is the time for companionship. As 
soon as night comes I get restless, I feel lone- 
some. ' ' 

Hubert spoke truthfully, at the same time he 
had Mrs. Burnett's last words ringing in his 
ears. She was to give a dinner party that even- 
ing and wanted him to persuade Ehoda to at- 
tend. He did not attach much importance to 
his promise until he leisurely strolled down the 
little side street and found himself alone with 
Ehoda. 

"Don't you get lonesome evenings ?" 

"Very lonesome,' ' answered Ehoda sincerely. 

"And will you tell me why we do insist upon 
being lonesome! Why torment ourselves with 
good behaviour when we are constantly con- 
fronted with what old people call temptation?" 

"Evening is the unfolding of evil, Celia says. 
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Evil always comes with darkness and with al- 
luring atmosphere. Its magnetism is pleasant 
and if we do not watch ourselves, we shall be 
drawn into its gulf of gladness. ' ' 

Hubert centered his pale blue eyes fascinat- 
ingly upon Ehoda and slowly played circles of 
cigarette smoke around her. 

"Miss Celia and people like mother have 
moss-backed ideas about present day life, don't 
you think so?" 

"Have they?" 

' * I know they have. The world has advanced. 
There's more pleasure and less drudgery in life 
nowadays. More bright lights and less sleep. 
More of the jolly old Eoman days than quiet 
Quaker days. They used to use the moon to 
travel by at night. They never knew it was in- 
tended for sweethearts to spoon by. Look at it 
now. ' ' 

Bhoda lifted her glorious eyes to the sky 
where the moon was beaming with its full globe 
of soft light. 

"God, you are beautiful!" he whispered as 
he almost touched her face. 

His words startled her but the mingled scent 
of his perfume and cigarette held her immov- 
able. 

"Come with me to-night." 

"Where?" 

"To Mrs. Burnett." 

Bhoda drew back. 
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" She's giving a swell party/ ' 

"I'm afraid. They talk about her parties/ ' 

"That's because she's not sleeping her life 
away in this grave of a town. She knows 
how to enjoy life, how to make it pleasant for 
others. You will never regret going there to- 
night." 

"How can I arrange with Celia?" 

"She'll think you're with the girls." 

"I shouldn't deceive her." 

"I shouldn't deceive my mother. But older 
people do not understand the desires of younger 
people. You can not put the mind of a hen in 
a duck and send it out on the pond contented. 
Old people like their early sleep and we will not 
disturb their slumber. I believe that darkness 
is for no other purpose than to give us a chance 
to have our own way. We can sneak along in 
the dark and what the old people don't know 
about the young people will never bother them. 
Night life is wonderful ! Think of all the music, 
dancing, singing, swell dinners and theatres. 
Why, there's no pleasure in day life. Night 
time is brimming over with all kinds of pleas- 
ures. And if it were to be shut out of my life, 
they can as well bury me. I promised to stay 
home and settle down, but I know I can never 
do it. I believe what the mind dictates the body 
should do. Your mind brought you out here 
alone in the moonlight, because you found no 
interest in the house. We are both lonesome. 
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No one understands us. Come with me and 111 
show you life as it should be lived. ' ' 

Hubert opened the gate and Bhoda came out. 
He looked sharply up and down the sidewalk, 
then caught her arm gently : 

"We will go this way. We are not so apt 
to meet any one." 

At Mrs. Burnett's gate Bhoda trembled and 
hesitated with a feeling of foreboding. She 
drew back her shoulders and was on the point 
of refusing to enter when she heard Hubert's 
voice coaxing. 

i i There is no light. She does not expect us, ' ' 
persisted Bhoda. 

"I told you she has a surprise for you," said 
Hubert, gently pushing her into the yard and 
up on the porch. 

Hubert pressed a button and a door was im- 
mediately opened. Mrs. Burnett stood before 
them, a little pale but beautifully gowned. 

"Welcome, my dears." She caught Bhoda 's 
hand affectionately and drew her into the hall, 
quickly closing the door. 

Hubert with no further comment other than 
a greeting to Mrs. Burnett, left them and went 
into another part of the house. 

The strains of a merry waltz, the sound of 
laughing voices and the shuffling of feet drove 
timidity from Bhoda's mind. 

* ' You have dancing ? ' ' 
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"Yes, honey. Puff up your hair a bit and 
we will join them." 

Rhoda followed Mrs. Burnett into a small 
dressing room and, after adjusting a few hair- 
pins, let her hands drop to her sides, as she 
compared Mrs. Burnett's beautifully gowned 
figure with her own. 

"Never mind your dress, honey. You are 
pretty enough," laughed Mrs. Burnett, having 
caught Rhoda's disturbed expression. 

A sudden gust of music, caused by the open- 
ing and closing of a door, sent Rhoda into a de-: 
lighted mood again, and Mrs. Burnett led her 
into the big back-parlour. 

A handsome chap in evening dress stood 
leaning against the casing of a door, teasing a 
dancing couple. Mrs. Burnett motioned to him 
and, as he instantly came forward, introduced 
him to Rhoda. He took her in his arms and 
they began dancing. 

At the end of the dance Mrs. Burnett was at 
Rhoda 's side introducing her to many charming 
people. 

What an awakening for Rhoda. She looked 
about for Hubert so that she could thank him, 
but she could not catch his eye. The next 
instance was of minor importance for she was 
introduced to a fine looking, middle aged man. 
She had never met one quite so polished, and 
she was quite sure no one could tell a story the 
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way he told one. He kept her laughing until 
Hubert, all smiles, came up to them. 

"Well, shall we go back to the gate?" 

"No, no!" she quickly answered. 

He smiled and leaned playfully over her and 
blew a ring of smoke in her face. 

"The kiss of a cigarette," he whispered into 
her ear. 

"Oh, I love that smoke," she murmured, still 
under the influence of his eyes. 

"Have one," asked the middle aged gentle- 
man at her side. 

"May If" and Rhoda reached out to accept 
one. But Hubert closed his hand over hers and 
drew it back. 

"No, that is not for you." 

' ' The other women are smoking, ' ' said Rhoda. 

1 i They are used to it. ' ' 

Music, the evening's supreme attraction for 
Rhoda, again claimed her entire attention and 
she looked around expectantly for a partner. 

Hubert pulled her authoritatively to her feet. 

"I must have this dance." 

The dance over he led her into the dining 
room where the jolliest sort of party was in 
progress. What a feast to Rhoda. Never be- 
fore had she tasted such delicacies. But Hu- 
bert's hand reached out several times and took 
a wine glass from her. 

"They're used to it," he whispered into her 
ear. 
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"Why shouldn't It" 

" Don't do it. At least not if you intend to 
remain in this burg. It would be all right in the 
city where people are Bohemians. We had bet- 
ter go now, we have barely time to reach your 
home before twelve. ' ' 

He caught the sharp eye of Mrs. Burnett upon 
him as he assisted Bhoda from the table. 

"What's the matter with you, Hubert?" she 
asked after Bhoda had gone to the dressing 
room for her shawl. "The fun has just 
started. ' ' 

"I don't care if it has. I am nervous and I 
want to get her home. ' ' 

"You're chicken hearted," she scolded, biting 
her lips with vexation. "Leave her here if you 
want to go." 

"Not much." And Hubert shoved his hands 
deep into his pockets. 

Some of Hubert's friends were calling him. 
He started toward them, but hesitated, for he 
caught the cynical smile on Mrs. Burnett's 
face. 

"Go and see what they want." 

"No, I'll take her home first." 

As Hubert and Bhoda cautiously stole out of 
the bright lights into the darkened street, they 
did not think how very close they passed to the 
little brick house where lay Boger, still awake, 
and in a semi-somnolent state dreaming of his 
future happiness with Bhoda. Beaching the 
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gate they grew nervous for they saw Celia 's 
white figure looming up in the doorway. 

"Is that you, Rhoda?" 

"Yes, Celia." 

"I'm so glad. I had such a terrible dream 
about you." 

"She knows," whispered Rhoda, much 
frightened. 

"No, she doesn't," breathed back Hubert, 
putting his hand over her mouth. "Be careful. 
Don't tell her. Don't tell any one. Every one 
has a right to one 's own secrets. Every one has 
them, even Miss Celia." 

Hubert's last words were forced against her 
ear. 

The intoxication of the whole evening still 
filled every fibre of her young being with pleas- 
ure, and she answered : 

"No one shall ever know." 



CHAPTER XI 

8ECEETS 

NEXT morning Ehoda, after collecting 
her scattered senses, awoke with a 
guilty start. She felt she had com- 
mitted an unpardonable crime by 
having gone to Mrs. Burnett's dinner. But as 
she timidly recalled each event of the past even- 
ing, she was soon lost again, living over the 
pleasures it had given her. She had met such 
a different set of people, and she liked them. 
She liked their unassuming and familiar ways, 
their style of amusement, and she liked best of 
all, their indifference to consequences. 

She indifferently arose after Celia had come 
to the door and had called her, for she wished 
that she could have remained there to think. 
She had no appetite for breakfast, nor scarcely 
any interest in the morning's programme Celia 
had so carefully mapped out, and she frowned 
irritably when suddenly aroused by a familiar 
burst of giggling from a line of her girl 
acquaintances who, with their work baskets, 
were filing through the gateway in their vari- 
ous array of summer colours. 
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" Hello, we're here for our lesson in the cat- 
ting stitch." 

"Come this way." 

Ehoda led them to a shady part of the grove. 

Bhoda's well trained manners did not allow 
her to display the slightest trace of annoyance, 
yet, try as hard as she would, she could not in- 
terest herself in them. Their ideas were so 
frivolous and they invariably laughed at the 
most nonsensical thing or remark. They 
argued the topics of the day simply through the 
hearsay of others. Gossip was second nature 
to them. 

' ' It must have been dreadfully dull in the con- 
vent. ' ' 

"Dulness comes to those who create it. I 
believe I can point it out in every walk of life. ' ' 

"That's so, girls, come to think of it. Look 
how monotonous our lives are at times. ' ' 

"Dulness comes from one not having the 
right control over one's brain." 

"Of course. Look at Molly's mind. It is 
the most active we know, ' ' and several girls gig- 
gled as they glanced toward their companion. 

"But she is not thinking in the right direc- 
tion." 

' i That is because she thinks through force of 
habit on subjects not in keeping with her nature. 
Celia says : if we want contentment we must 
follow our natural inclinations. I don't think 
Molly likes to think about others, but she does 
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and it gets her into trouble lots of times. Celia 
says: if we would put together our wasted 
energy and would do good with it there could 
be no dulness in our lives. ,, 

"Well, what has all this to do with the cat- 
ting stitch f We are wasting time. ' ' 

Rhoda fastened her eyes pityingly upon a 
silly little miss and passively agreed that it was 
a waste of time. And to her mind came won- 
derment how many flowers bloomed beautifully 
with no fragrance. 

She gathered the thread in a small shuttle 
and made room for the others to gather about 
her. They silently watched the work of her 
nimble fingers. 

' i Oh, I never can do it like that. Every stitch 
is perfect, ' ' they exclaimed as they scattered to 
their seats and began on their own material. 

All except Molly, who pushed her basket 
aside. 

"What is the matter? " asked one of the girls. 

"Oh, I'm tired of fancy work. I hate the 
sight of it. I long to have the ready made, nice 
things that one can buy in the city stores. And 
you bet, when I get married — " 

A hearty laugh interrupted Molly's speech. 

"Do you expect to get married ?" 

"Of course I do. I am only twenty-four. I 
certainly have a chance when some women get 
married a half dozen times. Don't you think 
so, Rhoda?" 
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"I do." 

* * By all means, Molly. Why don 't you make 
eyes at Hu Downing f He is at home now. He 
has cut out the city girls, so I am told. ' ' 

"I wish I could. To live in a grand house 
and have servants must be the greatest thing in 
the world. ' ' 

' ' Barring the stage, ' ' teased another. ' ' Say, 
Ehoda, we were awfully surprised at your 
choice. We all admire Roger and think him 
immense, but it seems to me that you will be 
out of place as his wife. You are so beautiful 
that you should have wealth and live in the city, 
where every one would see and admire you. I, 
for my part, don't think that God ever meant 
that you should hide your beauty in a poor 
man's kitchen. That's what my mother did. 
She was a beautiful woman and had talent but 
she sacrificed that as well as her ambition and 
worked her pretty finger nails off for dad. And 
what is her reward? A shanty and a half dozen 
kids to attend to." 

"Celia says: That is the greatest accomplish- 
ment a woman can ever attain and the hap- 
piest." 

"She is like all old people. But we aren't 
born under their stars. ' ' And Molly in her ex- 
citement unconsciously started her new work. 

"You are not doing that stitch right." 

"That's because my mind is not on it. And 
I agree with Rhoda that the thing that does not 
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interest us is not for us to do, ' J snapped Molly 
indifferently. 

i i You would rather go to a picture show and 
fill your head with foolish ideas," interposed 
one of the other girls. 

"That depends," answered Molly. 

"A little sensation sometimes gives flavour 
to monotony," smiled Rhoda. 

"And, believe me, Rhoda, when you have 
spent as many years trying to live up to the 
rules of the old Bible-backs of this town, you 
will be as ready as I am for a change. And I 
warn you, Roger is that sort. Look how he 
dragged you from the last play simply because 
its morality was not up to his standard." 

"How did that play end?" asked Rhoda. 

"The man got a divorce. No poor man 
should marry a woman with extravagant 
tastes. ' ' 

"Come, girls, let's go. This is not a lesson 
in needlework, but a Chautauqua," and Molly 
tumbled her work into her basket. 

The other girls did likewise and in a happy 
cluster they made their way to the gate. Rhoda 
was huddled in their midst more through their 
insistence than her desire. 

"Don't forget the quilting bee next week," 
reminded one of the girls. 

"And the lecture on 'How to raise milk-fed 
babies,' " spoke up Molly a little ironically. 

Rhoda followed them to the street corner with 
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her eyes, where they waved their last good-bye, 
"A poor man's kitchen, I wonder if I'm 

making a mistake?" 
And Bhoda, after murmuring these words, sat 

down on the porch steps to think it over. 

That same afternoon Hubert leisurely strolled 
in to see Mrs. Burnett. He found her thor- 
oughly recovered and sitting alone. 

After she had gone and brought a bottle of 
wine and had seated herself very close to him, 
she detected in his attitude that he had some- 
thing of importance to tell her. But he held 
her in suspense until he had finished his ciga- 
rette and part of the contents of the bottle. 
He then said emphatically: 

"I have got to get away. Mabel insists that 
we are engaged." 

"Very serious when a woman insists." 

Hubert turned pale and became uneasy. 

"Well, I'll blow my brains out before I'll 
marry her." 

"Easier ways out of it than that." 

"How? You're good at plotting." 

And, thoroughly cowed, Hubert centred his 
whole attention on what Mrs. Burnett had to 
suggest. 

' i I have already given you the only solution. ' ' 

"I don't remember." 

"Marry Bhoda." 
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"Impossible. She belongs to Roger and lie 
is my friend/ ' 

"He is not your friend. If you idly stand 
... by you'll see him get into the same predica- 
ment you are in now. If something is not done, 
be will be doing as you are doing now : fighting 
for freedom. He is only held by her attrac- 
* tions, just as you are held by Mabel's. It is 
your duty as well as mine to keep Roger out of 
trouble. ' ' 

After a moment of composure she changed 
her tactics and said firmly : 

"Come, sit down. Let me run the cards for 
you." 

"Don't believe in them." 

"You always have." 

"Not in important things." 

"Well, come and listen anyway. And as 
sure as we breathe, what I tell you will come 
true." 

Hubert tried to conceal the interest he felt, 
but Mrs. Burnett smiled and motioned him to 
sit down. He dropped carelessly into a chair 
as Mrs. Burnett began shuffling a pack of cards. 

After spreading them out upon the table, she 
looked up seriously. 

"Through your carelessness you are going 
to fool around until you will be compelled to 
marry this worthless girl. It will bring misery 
to your friends and death to your parents. ' ' 
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Hubert laughed and brushed back his soft 
light hair. 

" Count that stuff a huge joke, will you!" 

1 i Hubert, I warn you, ' ' pleaded Mrs. Burnett. 

i 'I believe in the motto of ' Live and let live, ' ' ' 
spoke Hubert. i i Roger can never be any more 
unhappy with Rhoda than he is without her. 
I go by personal experience. No one can tell 
me life is pleasant to live through others' dic- 
tation. When I go against my desires I may 
as well commit suicide. And let me tell you if 
it wasn't for fear of being cut off by dad, I 
wouldn't waste a minute away from the city 
and Mabel." 

Mrs. Burnett looked at Hubert with an ex- 
pression of disgust, yet she talked on: 

"A marriage between you and Rhoda can be 
kept a secret and later, if things don't go right, 
it is easy enough for you to separate." 

Hubert looked frightened. And Mrs. Burnett 
continued with a pronounced feeling of assur- 
ance: 

" Isn't Roger ideal? Wouldn't you hate to 
see him crushed and broken by the disappoint- 
ment in Rhoda? You know he is a poor man, 
and you know Rhoda likes high life, the kind 
you can give her and which he can't. It is dead 
easy for you to win a woman and Rhoda would 
be such a suitable companion for you. ' ' 

A few minutes passed. 

"Don't you think you could care for her?" 
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"Oh yes, I could. A whole lot." 

"Then why do you hesitate ?" 

"Let's have another bottle." 

"Of course, and a little lunch with it." 

"I would blow out my brains before I would 
do Roger an injustice," continued Hubert 
solemnly after finishing the contents of the sec- 
ond bottle of wine. 

"Then send him back to his God and his 
books," whispered Mrs. Burnett, leaning in- 
tently toward him. 

"FU do it. I will marry Rhoda, save Roger, 
please mother and keep dad from despising me 
altogether. ' ' 

' i That 's the way I like to hear you talk. ' ' 

1 i How soon do you think we can get this mat- 
ter over 1 ' ' quizzed Hubert. i i Do you think we 
can manage the whole affair to-night?" 

"By all means. We'll have a little dinner 
and plenty of wine. You will fill her head with 
high ideas and I know you can persuade her to 
catch the midnight train for the city. In the 
morning, well, you know, you can square your- 
self by marrying her before your return." 

"Great. And I'll lay the blame to wine. 
I'll do it if I never do another thing in my 
life." 

And Hubert left with the firm promise to re- 
turn by ten. 

As he hurried along, he felt a lump of excite- 
ment in his throat and wondered if he hadn't 
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rather play a game of pool to quiet his nerves. 
He entered the pool room where he joined sev- 
eral of his friends. In a short time he was so 
absorbed that he entirely forgot all else, until 
a small boy timidly came up to him and whis- 
pered something, which caused him to lay down 
his cue and read the note the boy handed him. 

Hubert turned hot and cold, red and white 
and scarcely excusing himself rushed out and 
down to the station. And there he found Mabel, 
gaudily dressed. Her perfume filled the sta- 
tion and its scent instantly passed a hypnotic 
influence over him. His excited countenance 
changed to gladness, as he greeted her with 
eagerness. But Mabel was in quite a different 
mood. She portrayed crushed and humiliated 
feelings, brought on by his shameful neglect. 
And Hubert was soon apologising, and in his 
warm affectionate manner was trying to win 
back her smiles. But her sternness brought 
him to his senses. 

i i I 've come here to talk business. ' ' 

"Not here," said Hubert, looking nervously 
around the station. 

"Where then?" 

"Not in Gleneve." 

"I intend to have a settlement with you be- 
fore I leave you." 

Hubert thought seriously for a few seconds, 
then coming to a decision, looked up at the 
station clock. 
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11 We will catch the next train back to the city 
and we will talk it over there/ 9 

"It doesn't matter to me where, as long as 
we come to an understanding. 9 y 

In less than fifteen minutes after Hubert had 
left the pool room, he was huddled up with 
Mabel in one of the seats of the train, in a bliss- 
ful lethargy. His light blue eyes settled upon 
her passionately, watching every turn of her 
pretty head, and he disputed with her for the 
mere purpose of hearing her sweet voice. In a 
heaven of delight he drank in with relaxation 
the anticipated enjoyment that was creeping 
nearer and nearer as the train carried them 
onward toward an ecstasy he knew would be his. 
And why not? Why did he not have the full 
right to expect it when he had endured so long 
a stay at home ? 

Late that afternoon Roger arose from where 
he had been sitting with Ehoda in Celia's rose 
garden, where he had begun to read a love story 
to her, but poured out his own instead. Among 
his plans he had told her of his serious desire 
to go abroad to finish his studies, then some- 
where, among the beautiful foothills of the 
Sierras, open up a sanatorium. He left her at 
the little gate with his last words ringing in her 
ears. And she stared at the future of his life 
devoted to his work. He left her as the shades 
began to gather about and close in around her, 
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telling her lie had to spend that evening in his 
laboratory. He left her in a disappointed 
mood, on the high seas of gloom. He left her 
thinking of the years she would have to wait 
before their marriage, a marriage which, to her 
young mind, was the pinnacle of their happi- 
ness. And then, after all her waiting, to share 
his life in a sanatorium amongst contagious 
diseases and the fumes of disinfectants was a 
picture that appealed not at all to her delicate, 
artistic nature. 

Later, after the supper hour, Celia came to 
the door and called out softly : 

"Bhoda dear, aren't you going to vespers 
with me?" 

Celia made her way down the steps and 
looked up at Bhoda. 

"We will be late if you don't hurry." 

Stooping she culled a few flowers and placed 
their stems between the leaves of her prayer 
book. After a pause she looked up curiously 
at Ehoda who, apparently, had not heard her 
speak. 

"Aren't you coming?" 

"Please, excuse me." 

"Aren't you well?" 

"Yes, but somehow, I want to be alone." 

Celia said no more but went on her way to 
church. Bhoda settled back in a deeper, gloom- 
ier mood and involuntarily murmured over and 
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over, as she let her gaze rest on the scintillat- 
ing sky: 

"Sanatorium! where there will always be 
sick people and the odour of medicine. How I 
abhor medicine!" 

The pout was still on her features when she 
heard the tapping of Father O'Dea's cane on 
the sidewalk. She watched absent mindedly 
until he stopped abruptly in front of the gate 
and cried out with his sharp accent : 

"Here, here, this will never do. Be off to 
church. ' 9 

"I'm not going," said Ehoda, coming down 
toward him. 

"Well, you had better. And may the Lord 
forgive you for stealing one of our fine lads." 

"Does the town grieve over his loss?" 

1 * It does that and the divil take you for your 
mischief. ' ' 

"I think he already has me." 

"And always did have you." 

"And always will have me," smiled Ehoda 
teasingly. 

"Stop it, stop it!" snapped the old man, 
pounding his cane on the sidewalk authorita- 
tively, 

"Don't worry about me. You had better 
look after your boys. I saw a crowd of them on 
their way frog hunting." 

"When?" asked Father O'Dea. 
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1 i Just a while ago. ' ' 

* * Which way did they go ! 9 y and he grew more 
excited. 

"That way," and she pointed the direction 
with her finger as Father O'Dea hobbled off. 

"No, this way," called out Bhoda, pointing 
in the opposite direction. 

Father O'Dea turned and hobbled the other 
way. 

"Stop, wait. I was right the first time." 

He turned about and retraced his steps. The 
tapping of his cane soon died away in the dis- 
tance, and Bhoda went back to the porch. 

The silence about the vine covered house 
gradually began to add to Bhoda 's feeling of 
loneliness. Her strongest inclinations were to 
follow Celia to church, but she fought back her 
impulse and remained apparently undisturbed, 
until a messenger entered the yard and handed 
her an envelope, delicate in shade and faintly 
perfumed, bearing the initials: E. B. Much 
puzzled, Bhoda opened the letter from Mrs. 
Burnett which urged her to come immediately. 
Bhoda looked up and said. 

"Tell her I shall come at once." 

She was glad to get away from her loneli- 
ness, and she soon hurried away in Celia *s big 
black shawl. She spent an odd evening alone 
with Mrs. Burnett, who from all appearances 
was expecting some one, although she denied 
the fact to Bhoda. She was nevertheless ex- 
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pecting Hubert, and poured out long speeches 
into Bhoda's ears about ill-mated people and 
why professional men should never marry, es- 
pecially doctors : 

11 Men who devote their lives to humanity 
have no time left for their wives. ' ' 

And more than once she alluded to Roger as 
an example. 

"Men like Roger should lead a bachelor life. 
Men like Hubert are the kind women should 
choose for husbands, for they have money to 
spend on them. Money to furnish them with 
luxuries, to take them abroad. I'm afraid, 
honey, you'll spend a lonely life with Eoger, 
always alone, always hungry for the opportu- 
nity you are now overlooking. ' ' 

It did not need much to add fuel to Rhoda 's 
discomfort who drank in these words earnestly 
and willingly agreed as to the truth of them. 
Mrs. Burnett became distracted at Hubert 's de- 
lay. Why did he not come! Her impatience 
caused Rhoda to ask : 

"Are you looking for some one?" 

Something prompted Mrs. Burnett to say: 

"I was in hopes Hubert would drop in." 

"I wish he would." 

Mrs. Burnett's agitation was almost beyond 
control when she heard Rhoda 's avowal and 
glanced to see the time slipping by. 

"Where is he! Why doesn't he come!" she 
repeated nervously below her breath. 
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" Really I must go. It is late. Celia will 
worry about me." 

The clock striking eleven drove Rhoda in her 
shawl to the door. The little supper had been 
entirely forgotten and still remained ready to 
serve. Mrs. Burnett, inwardly angered almost 
beyond control, was forced to bid Rhoda good 
night. 

Upon reaching home Rhoda found Celia on 
the front porch, waiting, and, much to her relief, 
was not questioned as to where she had spent 
the evening. Sitting close to Celia she began 
to think over her strange visit to Mrs. Burnett, 
whose insinuating phrases were still lingering 
in her ears. 

"No one is born and reaches maturity with- 
out many secrets hidden deep within their 
breasts. ' 9 

It had been one of Mrs. Burnett's emphatic 
speeches and one that was uppermost in Rhoda's 
mind. She repeated it in puzzled reflection 
until she felt herself prompted to question 
Celia: 

"Secrets come from the night side of our 
lives, because they're clothed in fear, mystery 
and silence. But like sleep and crime, we find 
good and evil secrets. And like everything else, 
they are governed by influence. Sometimes by 
accident, but most generally by influence. 
Some secrets are delicate, gentle and of good 
intent and such surely come from Heaven. 
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They are so like pretty soap bubbles. They 
glide down in pleasing colours and soon burst 
in happy little surprises, while other secrets are 
disastrous and even tragic. Such secrets, I 
am sure, are born of the regions below, and 
always will conceal danger because their sole 
purpose is to hide crime and cover up evil in- 
tentions. How such secrets torment the brain ! 
Ever alert, ever restless, forever harassed by 
fear of discovery and often with the knowledge 
that the threat of death is linked with its revela- 
tion. To live in peace of mind and content- 
ment we must abstain from evil secrets no mat- 
ter how petty they may be. Deception is an 
easy habit and sometimes a playful one, but it 
will sooner or later grow into a mountain of 
trouble. It is boiind to come. ' ' 

Rhoda felt as if she were receiving a chilly 
shower bath and was thankful when she was 
able to run away to her room, for there welled 
up from the depths of her intellect the realisa- 
tion that secrets in all their hideousness were 
fast getting control of her life. 



CHAPTER XII 

htjbebt's mabkiage 

HUBEET opened his eyes drowsily 
as a streak of sunshine blinded his 
sight. He rolled his head dizzily 
over on his arm and looked about 
blinking. The gas was still burning. He half 
consciously viewed a table loaded with dirty 
dishes, empty wine bottles, glasses, corks, 
cigarette butts and soiled napkins. He 
stretched his neck toward the little room and 
vaguely saw Mabel, still in her street costume, 
sound asleep on the big brass bed, in a pretty 
heap. His eyes gazed confusedly upon the 
floor where Boe-Boe sat wide awake, looking 
at him. He then let his head, as if from sheer 
exhaustion, drop heavily on the sofa pillows 
and after his face and body had gone through 
a series of twitches, there settled over his fea- 
tures a pallid expression and he murmured: 

"Married. How happy I feel. Let me 
dream on for ever." 

And he again sunk into the arms of Mor- 
pheus. The jets burned on and Boe-Boe still 
sat in silence, watching first at the side of the 
big brass bed then near the sofa. 

188 
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But no drug is so merciful as to extend its 
comforts forever, and Hubert a few hours later 
found himself wide awake, sitting on the edge 
of the sofa, rocking to and fro and nursing his 
splitting head. His tongue felt like a charred 
stick, his mouth had a quinine-like bitter taste 
and his throat was parched. He vaguely tried 
to recall all that had happened to find, if pos- 
sible, one incident worth the price of his feel- 
ings. And he thought, no tongue, not even his 
own, could ever begin to tell how he lived 
through that three days' ordeal, from the wine 
parlours to the hop joints. But as he care- 
fully summed up the concluding events that 
took place during last evening's session, he 
moistened his lips and said aloud with utter ex- 
asperation : 

"I'm married. 1 7 

He repeated the words over and over as if 
to find some loop-hole through which to escape. 
All the backbone that yet remained in his weak 
nature was broken entirely and Mrs. Burnett's 
prediction confronted him like a menacing 
monster. He staggered to his feet and looked 
at Mabel who was trying to get awake and make 
coffee at the same time. 

"I feel awful sick, Hu. Don't you!" 

"I should say so." 

"Drink some black coffee. It will help your 
head." 

Hubert sat down to the table. 
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11 Don't look so glum or I'll break my promise 
to keep our marriage a secret. ' ' 

"For God's sake don't do that," cried 
Hubert, looking wildly at her. 

"Oh, I won't," she mocked, imitating his ex- 
pression, "if you behave yourself." 

She drew her chair closer to him. 

"You don't know, Hu, how our marriage is 
going to change my life. I'm going to be so 
good." 

"Yes, I know. And I want to feel better, 
too. But somehow, I can't feel a spark of 
respect toward my folks when I am with 
you. ' ' 

"You don't need to bother trying any more. 
All your respect belongs to me." 

Hubert forced himself to believe he had done 
the wisest thing possible. It would prevent 
him from breaking faith with Roger, and at the 
same time keep scandal from reaching home. 
Mabel had promised to keep his secret and live 
on his allowance. Yes, he had done the proper 
thing. He checked his rambling thoughts and 
drew her to him and kissed her. 

"We are going to be very happy," she cooed 
as she nestled closer to him. "You love me, 
don't you?" 

"Always did. But I must sober up and get 
home, ' ' said Hubert drifting back into his usual 
restlessness. "Oh, hell, how I hate to go 
home!" 
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He threw himself down on the sofa and 
mechanically lighted a cigarette. 

" You don't seem to mind leaving your wife," 
pouted Mabel. 

"Wife!" repeated Hubert frowning then 
laughing. "How funny that sounds. Of 
course, we have to get used to the terms of 
husband and wife. For God's sake, Mabel," 
and Hubert sprang up excitedly, "don't betray 
me whatever you do. We must keep this mar- 
riage to ourselves." 

This emphatic declaration gave Mabel a new 
thought on the matter and she opened her big 
blue eyes and asked: 

"And how long am I expected to keep this 
secret?" 

"As long as . . . well, until . . . until Dad 
shuffles off." 

"Is he a very healthy man?" 

"Strong as an ox." 

A knock at the door commanded their atten- 
tion and Mabel called out: 

"Come in." 

The door opened and Max, one of their mutual 
friends, entered but drew back hastily. 

"Get some fresh air into this room." 

Mabel laughed and rushed to the window. 

"We don't mind the closeness, do we, Hu?" 
cuddling up on the sofa to Hubert. 

"This is one of the grandest afternoons I 
have ever seen." 
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1 i Afternoon ? ' ' shouted Hubert. 

" Three o'clock." 

"Goodnight!" 

"You're not going home on the six o'clock," 
pouted Mabel. 

"I must." 

"You need a spin to brace you up. Better 
let me drive you home. ' ' 

"But you're not going to catch that six 
o'clock." 

Hubert submitted to her caresses and Max 
looked on indifferently. 

"That's a good idea," said Hubert. "I'll 
telephone home first and break the ice. ' ' 

After a few slow puffs at his cigarette he 
dragged himself to his feet in a lazy fashion 
and called up his town exchange. As he stood 
leaning against the wall for support, he let his 
restless eyes wander around the apartment, 
half heeding the conversation of the other two, 
until his attention was drawn to the telephone. 
He had scarcely uttered his name when he 
turned as pale as death. 

Mabel, who was watching him, sprang for- 
ward as the receiver fell from Hubert's hand 
and he staggered to a chair. 

"What is it, Hu? What has happened?" 

After a few moments ' urging by the other 
two, Hubert whispered : 

"Dad is dead. Get me home." 

And he fainted. 
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After a vicious rubdown by Max and no end 
of coaxing and kissing by Mabel, Hubert opened 
his eyes. 

i i Of course, Max will take you home at once. ' ' 

Max had already located Hubert's top coat 
and was helping him into it, while Mabel was 
putting on his collar and tie, for Hubert stood 
like a limp rag, the tears rolling down his 
cheeks. 

"You must brace up," whispered Mabel. 
"Here, drink this." 

She poured out a glass of brandy. 

Hubert gulped it down. 

"Did your father leave much insurance!" 
she inquired, combing his hair diligently. 

Hubert stared a minute, then answered: 

"Fifty thousand." 

"I suppose it's in your mother's name!" 

"Yes." 

"But your mother always favours you, 
doesn't she!" 

Max opened the door and stood impatiently 
waiting. 

"Shall I go with you, Hu! Do you need my 
care ! ' ' 

"I'll take care of him," interposed Max, 
greatly annoyed by her impertinence. 

"I guess I have a perfect right." 

"You!" 

"It's no secret now. I'm his wife." 

Max turned upon Hubert as if to strike him. 
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Hubert cringed, then broke down, sobbing bit- 
terly, 

"Come on. This is no time for this line of 
talk. You're needed at home. Are you going 
to take your, er, wife?" 

The latter words Max spoke with such vehe- 
mence that Hubert rose to his feet. 

"No I'll settle my home affairs first." 

He staggered out of the door but returned at 
Mabel 's call, and kissed her and told her that 
he would return at the very first opportunity. 

He drew a white silk handkerchief from his 
pocket and wiped away his tears and kept wav- 
ing it as Max led him out of the room. 

As the door closed, she fell upon her knees 
in the middle of the floor and threw her fair 
arms around the big English bull dog. 

"Boe-Boe, I'm so happy! I'm married, and 
we have a beautiful country home to go to. 
Think of it, Boe-Boe, a place where you can 
run and run and run." 

If possible, the dog protruded his lower jaw 
still more and looked even more savage for his 
approval. 
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ENCHANTMENT 

THE noon whistle blew. Mabel looked 
with impatience from her tiny ivory 
clock to Boe-Boe, who lay in a wait- 
ing attitude. Two large theatrical 
trunks and several small suit cases stood in 
the middle of the little apartment, awaiting the 
expressman. 

A soft knock on the door caused Mabel to 
hesitate; then she called out: 

"Come in." 

A woman rather tall, thin, pale and haggard 
looking entered. She did not wait for Mabel 
to ask her to sit down, but sank wearily into the 
first chair nearest to the door. Mabel, quite 
used to her ways, went on with her dressing. 
The woman's every feature betrayed culture, 
but also gave evidence of a very dramatic past. 
She pulled at the border of her handkerchief. 
Her eyes wef e still swollen from weeping. 

"I feel my last straw slipping." The words 
came more like a sob. 

"Why, Nan, how foolish you are! ITl only 
be a few miles away. ' ' 

145 
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" The change of your circumstances means a 
thousand changes to me." 

"I shan't forget you. And later, if I can, 
I'll send for you." 

"My room rent is up to-morrow." 

"I paid it up for a month. And here," 
searching amongst a mass of odds and ends on 
the table, "is the receipt." 

Nan's cold thin hand closed over the piece of 
paper. 

1 i God bless you until I am able to repay you. ' ' 

Mabel waved a good natured gesture with her 
pretty, be-jewelled hand, and began chatting 
about her future. 

"If I should secure a light position in the 
country, I am sure I could gain strength much 
faster," interposed Nan, whose exhausted voice 
was like a mere passing shadow over Mabel's 
sunny sky; it just hazed her enthusiasm for a 
few seconds and then, with no serious considera- 
tion, she blurted out happily, opening wide her 
eyes: 

"I've an idea, Nan. You could pretend to 
be my maid and go with me." 

"For God's sake, take me as your maid. I've 
played the part on the stage often enough to 
serve you well. ' '■ 

Mabel scarcely let Nan finish speaking, for 
she was clapping her hands with glee. 

"Think, Nan, what prestige for me ! They'll 
sure book me for the parlour." 
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"And keep me from the street.' ' 

"Now go, get ready." 

The smile which lit up Nan's features and the 
new ambition which she displayed as she hur- 
ried from the room without another word so 
surprised Mabel that she remained staring at 
the vacant chair with awe. 

"I wonder if that's what they call false 
strength, after which she will grow worse and 
die?" 

Her thoughts somewhat frightened her, but 
they did not hold her long for she was too full 
of happiness. She simply added with a shrug 
of her pretty shoulders : 

"If she does, I suppose Hu's folks have a 
burial place." 

When Nan returned, all ready, Mabel spoke 
up: 

"Well, the last hour is up. He is not here. 
He put me off for the last time. I am his wife 
and I am going to insist on my rights as his 
wife. If his mother can live in a fashionable 
home in Gleneve, so shall I. Come on." 

Hubert at that very moment was still in his 
silk pajamas in his room, fighting a silent battle 
with his conscience. He knew fce could not 
keep Mabel silent much longer and he dreaded 
the outcome. He had, for the past few hours, 
rehearsed a dozen different speeches for the 
purpose of confessing to his mother the secret 
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of his marriage. But at the conclusion of each 
he .weakened, for he did not want to be the cause 
for fresh tears from his mother's eyes which 
were still red from recent weeping. He could 
come to no decision, so he battled until he un- 
consciously tumbled into bed and fell asleep. 

Mabel, her maid and Boe-Boe, comfortably 
seated in a taxi, drove bravely into the grounds 
of the Downing home. Close behind them fol- 
lowed an express truck with their baggage. 
Without the slightest hesitation Mabel paid and 
dismissed the driver, and gave orders for the 
expressman to wait. Accompanied by her maid 
and Boe-Boe, she betook herself into the recep- 
tion room and bravely confronted Mrs. Down- 
ing, whose* astonishment held her silent. 

In clear, musical tones Mabel said: 

1 1 1 am Hu's wife. He *s such a baby he dared 
not tell you that we are married. ' ' 

She fumbled about in a small silk bag and 
took out a paper which she handed to Mrs. 
Downing. 

' ' A marriage certificate. ' ' 

"Yes, ours/' 

Mabel had seated herself and was looking in- 
differently about the room, but Nan, flushed 
embarrassment at Mabel's boldness, remained 
standing. 

Mrs. Downing read the certificate over sev- 
eral times hoping against hope that there might 
be some mistake, but when she fully realised 
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that it was genuine, she folded the paper and 
looked critically at Mabel. 

" Where is your home?" 

"My home? (Dut there on the truck, my 
trunks. This is my maid and this is Boe-Boe. 
That exhausts tha extent of my family. ' ' 

"Where are your parents?" 

"Dead. Wherelis Hu?" 

"In his room." 

"MaylgotohiAi?" 

Mrs. Downing somewhat taken aback by her 
forwardness, did npt answer but looked fear- 
somely at her. 

"Why not? He is my husband." 

Mrs. Downing considered a moment, then re- 
plied : 

1 i Come with me. ' ' 

Mabel handed Boe-Boe *s leash to Nan, then 
followed Mrs. Downing upstairs, where they 
paused before Hubert's door. Mrs. Downing 
knocked. Not receiving a reply, she entered. 
Hubert drowsily opened his eyes, showing no 
signs of surprise until he heard Mabel's voice. 
He sprang up in bed and stared at them. 

"Hubert, why did you not tell me that you 
were married?" spoke Mrs. Downing. 

The coldness of her voice caused him to turn 
pale and he stammered something unintelligibly 
until Mabel quickly cleared the question by say- 
ing: 

"His father's death." 
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Mrs. Downing did not question any further. 
She dried her tears. Finally, unable to con- 
trol her emotions, she burst into a fit of weep- 
ing and left the room. 

Hubert frowned and said: 

"Why the devil didn't you wait for me?" 

"Got tired of waiting," and Mabel leaned out 
of the window to view the grounds. "You 
never told me you had such a beautiful home. ' ' 

Hubert got out of bed and began dressing. 

"I wonder what mother's ideas are?" 

€ i She 's reconciled. All women are when they 
begin crying over things." 

"Well, it's a cinch we'll soon find out," 
snapped Hubert, hurriedly donning his clothes 
and going downstairs. 

As they entered the dining-room, Mabel whis- 
pered : 

"All is well. My trunks are in the hall." 

And while Hubert and Mabel were establish- 
ing themselves in one of the spare rooms of 
the Downing home, Mrs. Burnett with a happy 
thrill heard a familiar "Yoo-hoo" and hurried 
from her room down the back stairs to the 
kitchen door, where Ehoda stood, her arms filled 
with roses. 

"I want to visit with you, may I?" 

"Of course, honey. Come in," smiled Mrs. 
Burnett, opening the door wide and taking the 
roses from the young girl's arms. 

Bhoda looked about. 
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(< Iamso glad that you are alone, as you can, 
if you will, give me some advice better than any 
one else I know. ' ' 

"And what's on your mind?" asked Mrs. 
Burnett with a breath of eagerness as she led 
Bhoda into the front parlour. 

"I want pretty gowns like other people 
have. ' ' 

"You do?" said Mrs. Burnett, playfully pat- 
ting the flushed round cheek. "And what do 
you want me to advise?" 

"How to obtain them?" 

1 i Lots of ways, honey. By getting a wealthy 
husband. By . . • well, you play the piano. 
There is lots of money made by playing in 
public resorts." 

Bhoda frowned. 

"I so dislike my own playing. I'm sure I 
would never be a success. ' ' 

"You would much rather lay back among sofa 
cushions and enjoy the playing of others," 
laughed Mrs. Burnett, as she encircled her waist 
and led her upstairs. "Come to my dressing 
room and we will talk it over while I am dress- 
ing." 

"Are you giving a dinner this evening?" 

"Yes, and I want you to stay and help 
me." 

"I should be delighted, but I am not coming 
again until I have an evening gown. ' ' 

"I don't blame you," commiserated Mrs. 
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Burnett with a sympathetic accent in her voice. 
"You should have one." 

And while she stood in the middle of the 
room, she purposely opened her lips to speak, 
but as quickly closed them. 

1 ' What is it, Mrs. Burnett ? You always have 
such good schemes. Mr. Downing told me so. ' ' 

' ' I refrained from telling you because you are 
not free to act for yourself. ' 9 

"You refer to Celia and Boger? They will 
not interfere." 

"But they will, honey. Their narrow minds 
will keep you from leaving Gleneve. 9 9 

"Will it be necessary for me to go away?" 

"Yes." 

"Where to?" 

"The beach." 

"And how can we make money there ?" 

"By opening a fashionable resort." 

"And I play the piano?" a look of disap- 
pointment crowding out all interest. 

1 i No, no. All you will have to do is to dress 
in modish costumes in order to attract the bet- 
ter class of people. ' ' 

After a pause Mrs. Burnett asked : 

"What do you think?" 

"I'm afraid to think for fear of scaring the 
idea away. ' 9 

Mrs. Burnett continued with a secret thrill 
of pleasure : 

"I knew money would be the only thing that 
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would bring you happiness. If it weren't so 
you would never long for it. Therefore, you 
shouldn't listen to narrow minded people who 
tell you you should marry a poor man. ' ' 

"Oh, don't misunderstand. I am marrying 
Eoger because I love him." 

' i Why, then, do you wish for anything else ? ' ' 
her face changing at once. 

"There seems to be something here," mur- 
mured Bhoda, pressing her hand to her breast, 
"that longs for both." 

' ' That 's impossible. Love and wealth seldom 
travel hand in hand." 

Bhoda 's seriousness brought another idea 
into Mrs. Burnett's mind arc 1 she exclaimed 
laughingly : 

"You are born under the star of secrecy. 
Its rays will always affect you. ' ' 

1 i I don 't understand you. ' ' 

"In other words some people are born to live 
a double life in order to get pleasure out of 
it." 

"A double life?" 

"Yes, by giving part of your time to those 
who love you and the other part to please your- 
self. Why should we destroy the things which 
bring us happiness just because they don't hap- 
pen to strike the fancy of others t And why 
should we destroy anything that gives us pleas- 
ure?" 

"But Celia says: we must well consider the 
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notions of our natures, because they often come 
forth like beautiful veils, behind which lurks 
our destruction. ' ' 

"Celia doesn't understand the conditions of 
the great world at large. She is one of those 
who is made in the image of God, and she will 
always be the same. But every one's nature 
is different. What pleasures one approves 
another may disapprove. And the pleasures 
which you and I enjoy must be obtained through 
secrecy from such as Celia. She loves you so, 
the poor dear and she is trying to map out your 
life. You, I am sure, can be clever enough to 
deceive her, and why not act with secrecy when 
your happiness and her love depend upon it?" 

Mrs. Burnett paused for a second in her act 
of dressing which she was accomplishing in 
front of Bhoda, not alone for the purpose of 
getting ready for the evening but to urge a 
further desire for expensive clothing in the 
breast of the young girl. 

Bhoda remained immovable. She had no de- 
sire to break the spell that was so pleasing, so 
tranquil, for she was experiencing the same en- 
trancement she had often been subject to when 
conscious, that darkness was closing in around 
her. 

And while that enticing spell lit up Bhoda 's 
eyes with a scintillation of almost purple shades, 
Mrs. Burnett playfully yet cleverly dressed her 
young companion in an evening gown of pale 
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"Now look ! — that is how you should dress." 
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fibred silk and lace, leaving bare the round arms 
and shoulders. With perfumed cosmetics, 
which Ehoda scented and sniffed delightedly, 
she transformed Bhoda's natural complexion 
into that of a delicately tinted enamel, and then 
cautiously but shyly fearing that Bhoda might 
offer objections, took down the heavy gold- 
coloured hair from its simple knot and dressed 
it high upon her head, adding several years to 
the young face, but transforming it into a vi- 
sion of loveliness. 

1 ' Now look. That is how you should dress, ' ' 
spoke Mrs. Burnett timidly, for she felt that 
she was taking a desperate chance in order to 
test her young friend's real nature. 

Bhoda walked across the room and stood be- 
fore a large mirror. For a long time she sur- 
veyed herself from head to foot without the 
slightest embarrassment. Then, with an earn- 
est approval, she lifted her head to a graceful 
poise and said: 

"I look exactly as I feel." 

' i You must feel charming then. 9 9 

Bhoda did not answer until she again looked 
confidently into the mirror. 

"It's the first time I have ever been satisfied 
with myself within and without at the same 
time. ' ' 

Mrs. Burnett, feeling that she had won a great 
victory, laughed amusedly but Bhoda did not 
even smile. It was a serious matter with her, 
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for she was wondering if her feelings were go- 
ing to last forever and she whispered: 

"Can I always look as I do now?" 

"Yes, honey, if you decide to come to the 
beach," assured Mrs. Burnett, deftly adjusting 
a few folds of the gown, i ' You think it over 
and to-morrow we will make a plan. Wouldn't 
you like to stay and wear that gown this eve- 
ning?" 

"Yes." 

"You may. I hear them coming now." 

And before Ehoda could overcome her sur- 
prise at the lateness of the hour, Mrs. Burnett 
had htprried downstairs and was welcoming a 
party /of merry people into the parlour. 

Mrs. Burnett felt as if she would smother 
under the weight of her astonishment when 
Hubert introduced Mabel as his wife. 

"How could you?" was all she said a little 
later as she and Hubert sat alone. 

Hubert shrugged his thin shoulders. 

"Like everything else I do. What's the dif- 
ference? My life isn't worth much anyway." 

Mrs. Burnett's anger was almost beyond her 
control but she finally settled her mind on the 
clinging hope that by bewildering Ehoda 's 
young mind with the glare and style of her eve- 
ning 's entertainment, she might gradually win 
her away from Roger and thereby accomplish 
her one ambition without the aid of Hubert. 

After the several guests were seated, she went 
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upstairs and soon returned with Ehoda whom 
she introduced. 

Hubert could not believe his eyes as he be- 
held Ehoda in her striking transformation. 

"God, Mabel, isn't she stunning ?" 

"She's an amateur. Forget about her." 

"Oh, I don't want her. I could have had her 
but I wanted you. ' ' 

"And now you got me, pay attention to me." 

1 i Leave that to me. ' ' 

And Hubert bubbled over with admiration 
for Mabel, discarding further reference to 
Ehoda from his mind. 

When the door bell had at last stopped ring- 
ing and the guests of the evening had all been 
received and formally introduced, Mrs. Burnett 
tiptoed up the steps to the familiar window, 
where she stood once more looking out, over the 
avenue of trees. It was like adding fresh flames 
to the ashes of her heart. She saw at a glance 
how, through her tireless efforts, she had paved 
her way to triumph. With a sort of barbaric 
glee she felt sure that sooner or later she would 
destroy the love spell Ehoda had cast upon the 
man she worshipped, and this thought put her 
mind in a high state of exhilaration as she again 
went to the floor below and mingled with her 
guests. 

Mrs. Burnett, as the evening progressed, 
availed herself of every opportunity to go to 
her room where she spent short interims study- 
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ing and scheming out a plan to completely 
break off Roger's engagement to Rhoda. She 
scarcely heard the sounds of music from below. 
Again she went to the window and looked out. 
It was the usual hour of his home coming. She 
did not have long to wait, for Roger's tall, 
straight form was seen coming down the side- 
walk. Acting under an uncontrollable impulse, 
she threw open the window and called his name 
hysterically. He hastened forward to locate 
the cry, but the darkness hid her appealing at- 
titude. 

Fearing that he might go his way, she called : 

"Come across the street/ ' 

For an excuse to further speak to him, she 
cautiously closed the window and, putting on a 
silk shawl, hurried down the back stair and out 
of the house. She made her way swiftly around 
the side yard to the fence where Roger stood 
waiting. What a world of pleasure she felt 
during these moments! With panting breath 
she whispered: 

"Rhoda is inside. Won't you come in?" 

Roger sprang forward and clutched the fence 
pickets. She saw the shock her words caused 
him and she shrank back with jealousy. 

"Why are you so against my house ?" 

"Don't think you need to ask that question," 
said Roger, giving her a cold, sharp glance. 

"You, like the rest, are condemning me too 
seriously. ' ' 
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"I have never given you nor your house 
a thought. I have no interest in you what- 
ever. ' ' 

"Be careful, Roger. I can make you very 
unhappy.' ' And a strange light shone in her 
eyes. 

Roger took a step backward and looked at the 
house. 

"This is not the first time she has attended 
my parties. She has been coming here for a 
long time. Secretly, of course.' ' 

She felt, more than saw, the effect her words 
had on him, and again summoning up courage, 
she added from the depths of her heart: 

"Roger, I must warn you. She is not for 
you. She is going to make you miserable. 
Don't marry her, for God's sake, don't marry 
her and make you both unhappy. ' ' 

Mrs. Burnett spoke with such rapidity that 
Roger was forced to listen, but when she caught 
his full expression, she drew back with fright. 

"Come in, come in, if you doubt my word." 

A spell of admiration for him flashed over her 
as she saw him stand there. Why was fate 
against her? She so wanted him. Her arms, 
in spite of the realisation that she could not 
possess even his liking, stretched in an appeal- 
ing attitude toward him. 

But coldly and indifferently he said : 

i i No, thanks. Miss Rhoda is not accountable 
to me for what she does." 
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He crossed the street and entered the little 
parsonage. 

Mrs. Burnett stood rooted to the spot, humil- 
iated to the core. She wheeled about angrily 
and rushed back, entering the dining-room 
where, from a table which showed the remains 
of a good feast, a circle of faces looked up to 
greet her. She quietly took her place and re- 
sumed her duties as hostess. But as she joined 
in-the conversation she displayed more than her 
ordinary composure. She concealed her deter- 
mination to overpower Roger and drag him 
down from his high pedestal and destroy his 
exalted opinion of himself. And she prayed 
for the day to come when she could crush his 
heart as he had crushed hers. Roger's coldness 
had made her a demon at heart. And if it ex- 
tinguished every spark of honour within her, 
every day of her life, every cent of her money 
would be sacrificed, devoted and spent for the 
accomplishment of vengeance. She looked 
across the table and watched Rhoda, who was a 
born entertainer. How easy her task was going 
to be, she thought. She watched with curiosity 
as the evening was closing upon the beginning 
of a friendly acquaintanceship between Rhoda 
and Mabel. At first she wondered at Rhoda *s 
interest in such an empty headed, frivolous 
creature as Mabel, but she soon learned that it 
was Mabel *s stylish clothing, Mabel 's perfume, 
Mabel 'a stories of gay experiences, that were so 
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absorbing to Bhoda. And she enjoyed the fact 
immensely because it greatly aided her. 

Rhoda, her flesh and brain aflame from the ex- 
citement of the evening's entertainment, stole 
through the darkness to Celia's silent little 
home. Her quivering lips were repeating with 
fervent delight Mabel's thoughtless ideas of the 
up-to-date woman's life and pleasures, little 
knowing that she had applied a new torch to her 
slumbering chamber of unexplored ideas. 

"Life to-day is empty and worthless without 
fine clothes, brilliant gaiety and exciting amuse- 
ment. And especially so with a woman, for her 
years are entirely too short to waste them in 
the background. Love is secondary in every 
beautiful woman's life." 

Rhoda's magnificent eyes closed over a com- 
parative view of Celia's and Mabel's different 
ideas of love, and her young mind quickly con- 
ceived the natural descension of Heaven of the 
olden days to the present-day restlessness and 
insincerity of the Earth. It had started her 
thinking and realising that she was creeping to- 
ward the ledge of a precipice of discontentment 
and was helpless to withdraw. What was she 
going to do? She was afraid to think until in 
one sweeping realisation she awoke to a set plan, 
the result of which found her and Mrs. Burnett 
in the big unfurnished house, serving an after- 
noon tea to Hubert and Mabel. 

Mrs. Burnett laughed good naturedly as Hu- 
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bert stood in astonishment in the centre of her 
empty home and asked : 

"Are you going away?" 

"Yes." 

"Where are you going?" 

"To the beach. I have accepted Miller's 
proposition. ' ' 

She spoke directly to Hubert, who was already 
acquainted with the facts and who a second later 
explained away Mabel's inquisitive queries by 
saying: 

"Miller is a millionaire. He has looked the 
city over for some one suitable to open his beach 
resort. And you have accepted ? ' ' directing his 
words to Mrs. Burnett with a disappointed look. 
"No more good times here," looking about the 
empty rooms with a sigh. 

"Why, I think her going immense," cried 
Mabel cheerfully. "Look at all the jolly trips 
we shall have in our new machine. ' ' 

Hubert glanced sharply at her. 

"Yes, we will," she repeated. "Your first 
present to me must be a new auto. ' ' 

Mrs. Burnett did not hear the rest of Mabel '& 
commands, for she was at that moment watching 
Roger coming from his home. Her heart fairly 
leaped as she eyed him, until she ascertained 
the direction of his walk. She brightened up 
and joined in the conversation of her visitors. 

During the course of their conversation it was 
brought about that Rhoda intended going to the 
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city to finish her education in music. In a flash 
Hubert saw through Mrs, Burnett's whole in- 
trigue to decoy Bhoda away from her home and 
happiness in order to break the engagement be- 
tween Roger and Rhoda. 

"Destroy one life to save another,' ' he later 
expressed his thoughts to Mabel and Nan. 
1 i Some exciting and enticing picture Mrs. Bur- 
nett must have painted in order to persuade one 
so well balanced as Rhoda to carry out such a 
bold deception. ' 9 




CHAPTER XIV 

NAN 

ON'T do it. Please don't. The 
beach and the life Mrs. Burnett is 
telling you about is a farce, a de- 

structive farce. Look at me, 

dear friend. Look at what that sort of life has 
done to me. And I am only one of thousands. ' ' 

These words were spoken low by the tired 
voice of Nan who had, by chance, come across 
Bhoda sitting in the park. 

"What the majority of us want in this world 
is clothes, beautiful clothes to make us more at- 
tractive and give us what our ignorant minds 
call pleasure. My experience, dear friend, has 
more than proven to me that it isn't worth the 
price. ' ' She caught her breath. i i Look at me. 
You have no idea of the thousands of homeless 
beings, like myself, who are miserably dragging 
themselves about, awaiting death to take them 
away, because they have done just what you are 
aiming to do, because they paid no heed to the 
fate of those who have sinned and suffered be- 
fore them. I firmly believe Destiny sent me 
here to try and save you, as I would like to save 
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thousands of women. If it could be done I'd 
willingly exhibit my wasted body in the most 
conspicuous spot of the world as a warning to 
the coming generation. But if the human race 
is so indifferent to the teachings of Christ and 
the symbol of the cross, how much less import- 
ance would be given to the exhibition of my poor 
body." 

Nan's long, thin fingers toyed nervously with 
the few flowers she held in her lap, as she 
glanced askance to ascertain the effects of her 
words upon Rhoda, who remained silently lis- 
tening, with her gaze fixed upon the ground. 

"I can see exactly what will happen. You 
will go to the beach and all will go pleasantly 
for a while ; then your sweetheart will learn of 
your deception and will quit you cold. And the 
dreadful sorrow of it all will break your guard- 
ian's heart." 

"I don't want any of that to happen," spoke 
Rhoda quickly, her eyes sparkling with excite- 
ment. 

"Then don't do it. Don't let any one per- 
suade you. Stay here and marry that man. 
He is one out of a thousand. I am sure you 
could not enjoy anything money can buy if you 
had to exchange his love for it. ' ' 

"Oh, no, no." 

"Then don't go. Don't place a barrier of 
disgrace between him and you. Marriages of 
to-day are not like the barbaric marriages of 
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years ago when a woman had to give a full ac- 
count of her daily acts to her husband. Wives 
have lots of time and freedom nowadays and 
can live as they please. Besides there are many 
ways a married woman can earn her own 
money. ' ' 

"How!" 

"Well, I don't know. This is a funny old 
world and holds such opportunities. I heard 
a lecture not long ago that strongly appealed to 
me, with its theory that out in the Universe 
there are limitless supplies of everything con- 
tributed by millions of human minds, which, if 
we train our mentality efficaciously, can be 
brought to us at will by the concentrated com- 
mands of our own minds." 

"I understand what you mean," and Rhoda's 
eyes grew brighter. "All this universal mate- 
rial which is stored away and at times de- 
stroyed by fires or carelessness, can be made 
accessible to any one that may need it ' 9 

i i Yes, and I feel that the force of our own will, 
even if it is but unconsciously exercised, some- 
times attracts and brings much material to us, 
for we frequently come by it in an inexplicable 
manner." 

A frown of disappointment on Rhoda's face 
directed Nan's attention to Mabel who, con- 
spicuously dressed, attracted much attention as 
she rushed along the gravelled walk toward 
them. She was scolding Boe-Boe, who tugged 
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at his leash almost beyond her strength, being 
anxions to devour a tiny white poodle which 
trotted along unconscious of the impending 
danger a few feet in advance of the bull's big 
ugly jaws. 

Upon reaching the bench, Mabel dropped 
breathlessly beside the two girls and, by a vi- 
cious jerk, brought Boe-Boe to a sitting posi- 
tion. After regaining her breath, she began 
excitedly in her well trained soubrette voice : 

"Rhoda, have you read anything about the 
raids going on at the beach ? You have, haven't 
you, dearie ?" addressing Hubert, who had 
come up and stopped in front of them. 

He was immaculately attired in a black and 
white checked suit. 

His lavender hat band, tie and silk socks at- 
tracted as much attention as did Mabel's outfit. 

1 i Yes, darling. What is it ? " lighting a fresh 
cigarette from the butt of another. 

1 i I am warning Rhoda not to go to the beach. ' ' 

"Rhoda is too wise to take such risks. She'll 
marry Roger and remain in our circle, I know," 
letting the fumes of his cigarette reach Rhoda 
as he spoke. * i She, like myself, will find enough 
diversion here to sufficiently interest her. ' ' 

"Oh, you!" and Mabel jabbed him playfully 
with her parasol. 

Hubert balanced himself on his cane and 
added: 

"Now, what woman could turn that fellow 
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down for any of your beach propositions f " nod- 
ding his head in the direction of the tall dis- 
tinguished figure of Roger who, unconscious of 
their presence, was coming toward them. 

Roger came directly from Celia's home, 
where he had learned that Rhoda was waiting 
for him in the park. 

"You surely could not?" breathed Nan into 
Rhoda 's ear. 

Roger, pleasantly surprised at seeing them, 
stopped in his tracks. 

Mbbel moved to one side of the bench, opening 
a space next to Rhoda for him. 

"No, thanks, I prefer to stand," spoke Roger, 
folding his arms and poising comfortably before 
them, unaware that he had made a target of him- 
self for both Nan's and Mabel's curiosity. It 
was the first opportunity that Mabel had to i i size 
him up, ' ' as she afterwards termed it, but only 
sadness came over Nan. 

A conversation on general topics sprang up 
between the two men, while Mabel *s simple chat- 
ter on styles and fashions scarcely disturbed 
the thoughts of the other two. 

During an uninteresting moment Hubert made 
the suggestion to Mabel that they walk home. 
Nan arose, glad to leave two so guiltless to them- 
selves. 

Roger remained standing until the others were 
lost to view. He then asked Rhoda to walk with 
him in the park. They leisurely strolled 
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through the thickets. He talked freely of his 
progress at school but she, being very pensive 
and apparently listening, heard not a word he 
uttered. Nan's strange tired voice seemed still 
talking to her, still pouring out strange informa- 
tions. 

Impulsively Ehoda spoke up. 

"I'm not going to the city to study music. " 

Roger stopped short in his speech and looked 
at her. He did not ask her for a direct explana- 
tion, but he gradually drifted into her mood and, 
together, they talked it over, both agreeing that 
music was not the study for her. 

It was long after sundown and almost totally 
dark when he brought her back to the little vine 
covered house. 

On their way home they had drifted naturally 
into their most sacred and favoured subject, 
their coming Marriage. Roger spoke with his 
usual, reserved manner, not the slightest altera- 
tion in his mind. But Ehoda was in a contrary 
mood. The mere allusion to this subject was all 
that was needed to bring her to a decided stand. 
Her conversation with Nan had given her quite 
a different insight on present day marriages 
and, while Eoger talked on about their prear- 
ranged plans, she came to the sudden conclusion 
that a long courtship would not be advisable in 
their case, as freedom was dangerous to her 
moodish nature. Nan's advice had broadened 
her ideas and opened her eyes to the fact that 
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marrriage was not such a dreaded step after all. 
And, through Nan's dissertation, it also came to 
her that she could accomplish all that she de- 
sired as easily after marriage as before. When, 
at the end of their walk they had reached home, 
and stood at the little gate and, with darkness 
giving her further encouragement, she seemed 
to hear Nan's tired voice urging her on persist- 
ently until she would reach a final decision, she 
determined to speak and she did speak. She 
spoke before she fully realised, but the next 
instant, when he had seized her hand and by the 
current of his magnetic touch had poured into 
her body a feeling that drove away all fear, she 
looked up at him for his approval. 

For a long time he held her in suspense, while 
he stood before her in deep meditation, so long 
that she again grew embarrassed and flushed 
with doubt and shame. 

Roger, quick to feel her emotion, pressed her 
hand, which he still held affectionately, to his 
lips and breathed aloud a prayer. 

"I'm so helpless, dear little girl. Helpless 
to produce what my love demands of me for you. 
I sometimes think that time is the most cruel of 
all things in creation. It holds us back taunt- 
ingly from our eager haste to reach our aspira- 
tions. There is no stronger feeling within me 
than the feeling of love for you. And if I could 
bring myself to believe that my love were 
enough to give you, we would have been mar- 
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ried at the very moment of our engagement. 
Our marriage will be the greatest event of my 
life. That is why I have placed so much de- 
pendence upon my success in the medical world. 
I desire to rise to an eminent station to prove to 
the world my appreciation of so great a gift as 
you. It is your desire for an auspicious start 
that makes me want to wait until we can enter a 
life that neither of us will regret. ' 9 

The velvety night had closed in softly around 
them and the breath of Heaven made for sooth- 
ing silence. She to him was wondrously beau- 
tiful. Her eyes shone with the strongest es- 
sence of abandonment, and her lips had parted 
to speak but closed with alluring helplessness. 
Then he spoke with a deep thrill of tenderness 
in his voice : 

i i Think well, because if I put on the light suit 
this time, there can be no changing back to the 
dark one." 

His composed features were calmly deter- 
mined and he took her face in his hands and 
kissed it with all the tenderness of his gentle 
nature. 

"I'll come for your answer to-morrow." 

And he left her to let his words take root. He 
left her clinging faintly to the gate, blinded with 
tears of emotion. 



CHAPTER XV 

OEANGE BLOSSOMS 

MRS. BURNETT, bag and baggage, 
left Gleneve, a very sad and lonely 
person, while her little band of 
boarders gloomily scattered to the 
different parts of the town. All that kept her 
tip under the strain was the thought that her 
farewell reception had been a glorious success. 
Rhoda's, Hubert's and Mabel's faithful prom- 
ises to be her guests gave her sufficient encour- 
agement to feel that she had not been ignored 
altogether, that there was yet hope. 

Rhoda soon accustomed herself to Mrs. Bur- 
nett's absence, as Nan more than filled the 
vacancy. It had become a fascination and a 
daily habit with her to meet this strange, tired 
woman in the public park and to converse with 
her who had so much worldly knowledge. Her 
thorough appreciation of consequences was 
quite naturally of extraordinary interest to 
Rhoda, She was always curious to know what 
was in other people's minds, to know their opin- 
ions concerning unusual things. And, further- 
more, her pleasure increased with the develop- 
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ment of these intellectual conversations, which, 
governed by their corresponding mentality, so 
harmoniously exploited the beginning and end- 
ing of vital conditions. Rhoda, with her beau- 
tiful innocent thoughts, budding to start out 
on life's journey, and Nan, with the gloomy 
realisation of life 's consummation staring her in 
the face, were as one in the depths of their souls. 

Rhoda opened her eyes to a new field of 
thoughts aided by Nan's revelations of the 
smallest and simplest things in every-day life, 
while through Celia's constant teachings she 
plainly saw that any desirable condition could 
be brought about through mentality. It was 
this stimulation that kept her young mind 
constantly alert, always analysing the logical 
reasons of potential events. She soon conceived 
the idea that the same principle worked on every 
great condition in life, that the great achieve- 
ments were only great because people did not 
understand them and because most people had 
not yet brought themselves to the comprehension 
of their simplicity. 

' ' The greatest achievements in the world are 
the easiest to understand when we have mas- 
tered the knowledge of their evolution, 7 ' Celia 
said one afternoon. ' * Our minds are the power 
through which we achieve our desires, and by 
our mind alone we know what it really is that 
we desire, because our mind, although we do not 
stop to realise, is constantly working for us. 
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Working just like a faithful servant for our in- 
terests, for our good and for the pleasures it 
can bring us. And to accomplish the very best 
results with our minds, our thoughts must be 
free to come and go. In other words, our brain 
must be our ruler, overcoming the crowding and 
jamming loiterers of doubt and fear. The 
easiest and simplest way is to address our mind 
as we would a faithful servant and ask it to 
furnish us with wisdom. But sometimes our 
nature is like a spoiled child that rules a house- 
hold. It runs away with our better judgment 
and we do things which injure us both mentally 
and physically in order to humour this childlike 
nature of ours rather than to train it to live 
within reason. After you have asked your mind 
to show you the way, simply forget the question 
and give your mind an opportunity to go ahead 
with its work. If you do this and have the pa- 
tience to await the result, you will be rewarded. 
While on the other hand, if you insist upon 
hampering your brain by wondering constantly 
if such and such will come to pass, or fearing it 
will not come to pass, you so hold your mind in 
abeyance by these thoughts that it has no chance 
to act. ' ' 

Celia spoke quietly and earnestly. 

And Rhoda obeyed. She intently and faith- 
fully, but secretly, asked her brain to show her 
a method by which she could satisfy her desire 
for beautiful clothes, to still her own personal 
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craving, then firmly dismissed all of this from 
her mind, dismissed the entire galaxy of her 
thoughts and went along with her daily life, a 
very busy person. 

The result of her active life was that a few 
weeks later she produced a beautiful, dainty 
wedding gown and spoke as she came before 
Celia : 

"Don't you think this is pretty!" 

"It is very beautiful, my dear." 

"You will help to make me pretty after tea, 
won't you !" 

"We had better have our tea at once, and the 
rest of the day for your adornment. ' ' 

Rhoda answered excitedly : 

' ' Of course, it must take lots of time. ' ' 

"And it should, dear child. Putting on the 
wedding gown is the most important event in a 
young girl's life time." 

Several hours later Rhoda stood ready to 
be admired. What a white picture of loveliness 
she made ! 

Celia returned from the garden with one of 
the finest and most perfect queen rosebuds 
which she had that morning selected. With 
care and tenderness she fastened it in Rhoda 's 
hair while a few tears shone in her eyes at the 
thought of how she had found a name suitable 
for her little charge. One queen rose was the 
symbol of one which had bloomed forth from 
the market basket. She recalled picking it up, 
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saying: "Rose! No, I shall call her Rhoda." 

* * You are thinking about me f ' ' 

"No, child." 

"Yes, you are." 

"Well, yes. Way back — in memory." 

"And it makes you unhappy!" 

" Gracious, no. " 

"What is it then, Celia, dear?" and Rhoda's 
eyes filled with compassion. 

Celia did not speak until after she had crossed 
the room and had taken a small package from a 
secret box. She opened it tenderly until the last 
fold of the cloth revealed the object. She 
stopped and looked fondly at Rhoda, who curi- 
ously took a step forward. 

1 1 Everything we touch, my dear, is left teem- 
ing with the influence of our personal magnet- 
ism, and the last owner's influence imparted to 
an article will remain and revert to the new 
owner, and so on, atom to atom, like the work- 
ing of a lucky coin for instance. Thus, my dear, 
I am going to place in your hands these two little 
articles. They fell from the market basket 
when I took you from it. I picked them up in 
this wrapper and have let no one touch them. I 
was immediately impressed that it was some one 
with the sweetest of thoughts and the gentlest 
of hands that placed such a perfect rosebud as 
this into the basket. ' ' 

Celia spoke gravely as she exposed a withered 
rosebud. 
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Rhoda gently took it up and let it rest in the 
palm of her hand. 

"It must have been placed there by love." 

Rhoda 's attention was again commanded by 
Celia, who added : 

"These," bringing forth several gold coins, 
' ' are what we also found. I have waited for the 
time to come when I felt they would be most 
needed. To-day is a day of coincidences and 
the old Hindoo adage of the 'rule of the three ' 
is again illustrated. This is the twentieth an- 
niversary of your birth; your wedding day is 
on the twentieth of the month, and lo, behold 
these!" 

Rhoda took from her hand five twenty dollar 
gold pieces. 

1 ' How strange ! ' ' 

After a pause Rhoda added : 

"I wonder who owned these gold coins? I 
wonder if the same personal influence governs 
them as holds sway over the rose 1 " 

When Celia left the room Rhoda poured the 
gold into a small silver mesh bag, a Christmas 
present from Roger. The touching of the two 
metals produced a disagreeable jingle and an 
unusual thought came to her mind which caused 
her to instantly separate the gold from the silver 
for it had occurred to her how carefully Roger 
had selected the little silver bag from the show 
case, and she felt strangely depressed. The in- 
cident caused her cheeks to burn with shame as 
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she mentally compared herself with Roger. 
Was she not like the money which had come 
from the unknown! Perhaps her personal in- 
fluence would contaminate his life. She flared 
up with the thought to separate herself from 
him just as she had felt compelled to separate 
that gold from the silver bag. 

As Celia returned to add a few final touches 
to her gown, Rhoda 's disturbed spirit sputtered 
low again, for she had not wiles enough in her 
whole body to destroy the happiness of the two 
persons she so dearly loved. The better part 
of her could not sanction such an act. So, the 
only thing left for her was to separate all the 
good out of her life and give it to Celia and 
Roger. The bad she would control as best she 
could. 

The arrival of some guests caused Rhoda to 
dismiss the subject. It had been one of her 
oddities not to allow any one except Celia to 
dress her, but now that everything was in readi- 
ness, her thoughts were all sunshine, and she 
tripped down stairs ahead of Celia to greet her 
friends, who carried her off in a big touring car 
to the church where she and Roger were mar- 
ried. 

It was not a rehearsed wedding with a bevy 
of blushing bridesmaids, flower girls and tiny 
ring bearer, but a simple little private affair. 
In keeping with the strangest of all of Rhoda *s 
whims, Nan was her bridesmaid. 
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There was no elaborate supper nor a grand 
display of hot house plants, nor yet a collection 
of expensive gifts, but a simple, miscellaneous 
shower, after which ice cream and cake were 
served under the pepper trees. There was no 
wedding trip to the city where interesting sights 
could be taken in. There was only the transfer 
of the couple's personal effects to a four room 
bungalow, close to Celia's home. 

As quietly as the wedding had been per- 
formed, just as quietly did Rhoda begin her 
simple, domestic life, and the neighbours who 
were used to Celia's open door were somewhat 
put out when they were barred from the little 
bungalow, which Rhoda kept closed. 

It was Rhoda's as well as Roger's nature to 
keep all their personal affairs within the sacred 
bounds of their home life, yet they were always 
pleasant and accommodating and entertained 
their few acquaintances within reason, but of- 
fered no encouragement to familiarity. Their 
reserved natures kept people at a distance yet 
not beyond the pale of affection and respect. 
Thus without any ill intent on their part, they 
purposely kept the door closed and the blinds 
drawn and wasted none of their valuable time 
with their neighbours. They began their home 
life, as they to one another termed it, with care 
and perfection. The outside world never 
formed a part to their sweet intellectual union, 
nor witnessed their hours of caress. 
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Boger had secured a position in the drag 
store and began a life that Father Francis had 
so warned him against, utilising all his spare 
time for his studies and leaving Bhoda to con- 
tinue with her former ways. 

She attended parties at the Downing home 
and amused herself in various ways while 
Boger, through their companionship and 
through his deep love, created the real Heaven 
of her life. 

It had been the natural excitement and the 
preparations for her wedding that helped Bhoda 
to keep the one predominant question in her 
brain unhampered. Now that she was married 
and the novelty of it had worn off, how was she 
going to satisfy her primeval craving for 
wealth? 

"He shall know but the good within me. 
That alone is the real happiness I shall ever 
know. But I know there is a way to gain these 
riches. I feel it in my bones,' ' again looking 
gravely at her arms. 

And the uppermost thought which never 
ceased to torment her was that if she did not 
gratify the wants of her selfishness, she would 
soon lose the beauty of her person, that part of 
hers which she had surrendered to Boger 's 
world. 

Bhoda gave many an hour of deep reflection 
and strong emotion to her new friend Nan. 

"I am sure you can overcome this desire for 
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things your husband cannot afford, if you set 
your mind to it." 

"When conditions favour me, yes. But I 
have not the will power to fight off that which I 
at times feel has such a strong hold on me! 
Celia tells me it is some hereditary condition 
which is a great deal like the mysterious power 
of the gold coins. It is simply the influence of 
some other person and can be destroyed by let- 
ting the individual part of myself predominate. 
Oh, sometimes I feel like giving up trying to 
understand the difficult problem of how to get 
the very best out of my life. ' ' 

And Ehoda leaned wearily against the park- 
bench. 

"Do as I told you. Ask your mind for a 
solution, then forget your doubts, and your 
answer will come. According to what you tell 
me, Miss Celia has the right idea of how the 
general trend of our lives should be shaped. It 
should be done by impressions and through 
close observation or intuition. Our subcon- 
scious self which intuitively knows right from 
wrong is neglected by most of us, I find. ' ' 

Nan's voice, sustained by a supreme effort, 
died to silence and the two friends sat in thought 
for a long time. 



CHAPTER XVI 

HEREDITY 

ALTHOUGH there was calm and peace 
without, there was turmoil within 
the Downing home. With Hubert's 
, aristocratic relatives and Mabel's ill 
bred associates, the daily clashing of these two 
opposite social sets was far from being a suc- 
cess, and Hubert's attempts to ameliorate con- 
ditions were like adding fuel to the flame. The 
result drove him to despair and he "gave up 
the ghost,' ' as he termed it. 

1 1 We may as well have the game as the name, ' ' 
he told others, while he filled his cellar with 
wines and provisions and, bringing a Jap cook 
from the city, entertained one and every one 
who chanced to fall into line. 

Consequently the house was divided. While 
Mrs. Downing entertained in the big, cold, 
formal parlour, Mabel entertained in the family 
dining room where she always set a table laden 
with a fine feast. 

But these conditions did not last. Mrs. 
Downing had no power whatever over Hubert, 
so she quietly took up her abode at the home of 
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one of her daughters. It was a hard task for 
her to transfer her effects and leave her son to 
the vagaries of his wantonness, but she finally 
did so through the persuasion of her friends, 
whose firm belief was that this might bring Hu- 
bert to his senses. 

It seemed at first as if the absence of his 
mother affected him, but his unhampered liberty 
after her departure caused him soon to forget. 

At the beginning of Hubert's entertaining and 
long before the house had been divided, Roger 
and Rhoda attended a few of the Downing re- 
ceptions, but Roger gradually began to show no 
interest, and it was mutually agreed that Rhoda 
could, at her own pleasure, continue to attend 
these miscellaneous gatherings. 

Rhoda, having already met many of Mabel's 
acquaintances at Mrs. Burnett's dinner parties, 
naturally preferred the dining room where as- 
sembled Mabel's friends, and, somewhat accus- 
tomed to their ordinary manners, she in no way 
felt out of place. Many times she sat at a table 
of intoxicants listening to risky inuendoes that 
she did not comprehend, and more by sheer luck 
than prearrangement, she avoided the real 
scenes of debauchery which were carried on 
after the midnight hour. 

Their eager search for new amusements often 
found them engaged in excitable card games, a 
strange Paradise for Rhoda. 

The sight of cards, at the beginning of that 
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new amusement, animated Bhoda. She trem- 
bled from head to foot, fearing that something 
might happen to prevent her from indulging in 
that glorious pastime. And the very instant her 
fine delicate hand closed over a deck of cards, 
an uncontrollable, almost fiendish craving filled 
her with the desire to do something, she did not 
know what. And she did exactly as her inner 
nature prompted her to do. When quite alone, 
she drew the cards to her breast as one would 
have done upon receiving a secret love message. 
She felt well acquainted with them, thoroughly 
familiar with them. She felt that, far beyond 
her memory, her life was in some way strangely 
associated with them. She had found consola- 
tion, something that had come into her life to 
stay. 

After attending many of the games and thor- 
oughly absorbing the depths of the enticing in- 
fluence, she picked up a deck of cards from a 
table one evening, just before the arrival of the 
guests at the Downing home and fondly toyed 
with them, as she put forth her strongest efforts 
to draw out some hidden meaning for her un- 
controllable love of them. 

Suddenly a peculiar gleam of growing satis- 
faction crossed her features. 

In spite of herself she cried out aloud : 

"They possess some great power. I feel it. 
I know it." 
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"Yes, a greater power than you understand, 
dear friend, ' ' quickly asserted Nan, making her 
appearance. "They have caused many a man 
to kill his best friend and have broken up thou- 
sands of happy homes, driven many to insanity 
and made living devils out of others. Gambling 
is going on at all times. It is found in the filthy 
hell-holes as well as in the swellest and most ex- 
clusive clubs in the world; in mining camps 
where money is plentiful; in small mountain 
towns where the cowboys gather with their pay 
after the round-up; in cities where fashionable 
women assemble to gamble their husbands ' 
wealth. Ah, the money that has been won and 
lost from penny ante to the exchange of fortunes 
on the throw of a card ! ' ' 

Nan suddenly ceased speaking and sprang 
forward, seizing Rhoda's wrist with such force 
that the cards fell from her fingers and scat- 
tered upon the floor. 

"No, no, no, for God's sake, no ! That is not 
the answer. That is not going to be your way 
to make the money you need. Don't let that 
idea enter your brain. ' ' 

Rhoda stood rigid, her eyes dilated with a 
flame of satisfaction. 

A door opened, several of the frequenters en- 
tered. Nan hastily stooped and gathered up 
the fallen cards and replaced them upon the 
table, then passed out of the room, leaving 
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Ehoda in the midst of a jolly group, who at once 
began to reproach her jokingly for carrying off 
all the prizes. 

Fortunes won and lost was the absorbing ele- 
ment in Bhoda's mind throughout the evening. 
It flashed everywhere before her in big letters 
of light. It danced in sparkling stars all over 
the cards she played with. At the supper table, 
where she scarcely tasted food or wine, all the 
way to her home it followed her, like a beckoning 
shadow in the moonlight. She saw only those 
words and not for an instant did she feel afraid. 
And Nan's warning appeared as nothing in 
comparison to the prevalence of her idea, that 
gambling, like other qualities, must have two 
sides. 




CHAPTER XVn 

THE CALL OF GOLD 

THE news of Roger's and Rhoda's 
marriage had not reached Mrs. Bur- 
nett until several weeks later. No 
one had come to specially tell her. 
She learned it by accident, through an indirect 
conversation. No one had considered her in- 
terested in the affair. This was her opinion of 
those whom she had left behind. At first she 
could not make herself believe that fate could be 
so cruel, but after a full realisation she aban- 
doned herself to utter hopelessness and gave 
way to an attack of hysteria in her room and 
transmitted an almost murderous feeling toward 
the world in general. The picture she fancied 
seeing of the man she loved closing his arms 
about another woman was beyond her endurance 
and she felt as if something had exploded in her 
brain. To enable her to forget for a time, she 
took a heavy dose of morphine and went to bed, 
leaving the house in charge of the servants. 
For several days she remained in a semi-stupor 
in her darkened room, with a curse on her lips 
for him and for her. 
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However, she finally came to a conclusion 
and resumed her duties. She found less inter- 
est in things about her than she did before hear- 
ing the news which so nearly caused her to end 
all. Her new resort was elaborate and from all 
appearances she was in a good way to profit and 
bank a tidy sum every month, but it all seemed 
so vast and strange. At times it almost drove 
her to distraction when she realised that she 
could never go back, never regain what she had 
lost in her Gleneve home. 

But an agreeable surprise came to her one 
afternoon when a new seven passenger automo- 
bile drew up and stopped like a spectre before 
her resort. She jumped with fright but the next 
instant she cried out with joy as Hubert, Mabel, 
Rhoda and a couple of other friends joined her 
on the big, open porch. Their bright and sunny 
faces, so familiar to her, lifted the heavy gloom 
from her heart. She congratulated Rhoda 
coolly, and then it seemed as if the Heavens had 
opened up and given her new life. She entirely 
forgot her grievances for Rhoda had not 
changed in the least. 

After enduring Mabel's incessant chatter as 
long as she could Rhoda eagerly escaped un- 
noticed. As she stood admiring a small foun- 
tain of gold fish in a spacious lobby, some one 
close by passed a remark about its beauty. 
Rhoda looked up to meet the eyes of a very 
stylish woman, a few years older than herself. 
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"I must be obsessed," smiled the woman, 
" because I invariably find myself attracted by 
gold. There is nothing I like better in life than 
the sun and gold. I dearly love golden objects 
or anything that resembles them. Pardon me, 
but you have the richest gift of gold I have ever 
seen. Your hair. How I envy you. It's the 
perfect shade of purest gold. ' ' 

Bhoda flushed a little at the woman's enthu- 
siasm, but believed her words, as she saw at a 
glance that the woman wore many golden orna- 
ments, as well as a gown of yellow and gold lace. 

The woman attracted Rhoda who purposely 
prolonged the conversation by asking innocent 
questions which the woman seemed delighted to 
answer. 

"Are you a guest here !" 

"No, only an acquaintance of Mrs. Bur- 
nett 's." 

"Here is my card. Call on me some time. 
I am only here for a week. I 'm now due in the 
green room," looking at a tiny gold watch she 
wore at her wrist. 

"You so charmed me I'd be delighted to meet 
you again. ' ' 

Rhoda closed her hand over the card, and 
watched with unusual interest the woman enter 
the elevator. She then went directly in search 
of Mrs. Burnett, drew her to one side and asked 
excitedly : 

"Where is the green room!" 
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Mrs. Burnett opened her eyes with surprise 
and looked sharply at Rhoda, who quickly ex- 
plained her meeting with the woman of yellow 
and gold lace. 

"She's a gambler and the green room is 
supposed to be a tea room, but it is always 
reserved for women who come here to gamble. 
What is the matter 1 I didn't mean to shock 
you. ' ' 

"Oh, you haven 't," spoke up Rhoda with de- 
light. "I'm just glad to know that she is — 
what she is." 

Mrs. Burnett looked puzzled. 

"I wish I could look into the green room." 

"I'd like to show you, but — well, perhaps I 
can." 

"I am sure we can gain admittance through 
the lady to whom I spoke," added Rhoda with 
confidence. 

Rhoda excitedly followed Mrs. Burnett up a 
wide, palm bedecked stairway and, entering a 
small vestibule well filled with ferns and cut 
flowers, pushed a hidden electric bell. She 
whispered to Rhoda : 

"Act as if you were accustomed, to — " 

The opening of the door caused Mrs. Burnett 
to cease speaking and they both entered. 

The woman to whom Rhoda had spoken 
stepped forward and quickly caught Rhoda 's 
hand. 

"I knew you were all right. I felt sure Mrs. 
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Burnett would bring you. Come sit at my 
table/ ' 

Rhoda, spellbound, obeyed but when she 
looked around Mrs. Burnett had gone, and she 
confronted three elegantly gowned women. 

"Cut for deal, dearie.' ' 

Bhoda did not know why, but she took the top 
card from the deck. 

The high card fell to the next woman, and she 
watched the deal with eagerness and, like the 
rest, picked up the cards dealt to her. 

The game was poker. The first poker she had 
ever played was at the Downing home. How 
she was going to keep up the deception in so 
large a game, she did not know, but she sat there 
with a feeling of confidence that she, in some 
manner, was going to win. 

"Make it jack-pots with a dollar ante." 

Three dollars were placed in the centre of the 
table and Rhoda opened her purse and took out a 
dollar. As a fact it was the only one she had. 
She placed it with the others. 

Not a nerve within her twitched. She felt 
calm and composed as she held up two jacks and 
two kings and on the draw, filled with a king. 
Again Bhoda did not know why with perfect 
steadiness of nerves she drew out a small 
chamois bag from the bodice of her dress and, 
taking one of the gold pieces she had so care- 
fully guarded ever since Celia gave them to her, 
laid it on the table. 
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Two of the women threw down their cards, 
but the lady of the yellow and gold lace pleas- 
antly called Rhoda 's bet. 

"You win. Take the money, dearie,' ' push- 
ing the table stakes toward Rhoda. 

The game went on like a dream to Rhoda. 
She simply knew she was there acting wholly 
under the influence of some subconscious part 
of herself and, not until she saw a very excited 
group of women putting on their hats and chat- 
ting in a lively fashion, did she fully awake to 
the faot that the game was over and that her lit- 
tle silver mesh bag was filled with gold pieces. 

She arose and gracefully acknowledged sev- 
eral introductions, then stood alone with the 
lady of yellow and gold lace. 

' i This is your first experience at an open table, 
isn't it?" 

"Yes." 

"You're a natural player." 

"Do you think sol" 

"There's a fortune in it for you. That's all 
I can say. ' ' 

Rhoda glowed with joy, yet her lips formed 
the question: 

" Is it so wicked to gamble ? ' ' 

"Certainly not when we play an honest game. 
Wickedness is as we ourselves make it. What 
one sees as a fault in another is merely a matter 
of viewpoint. And, my dearie, you need play 
no other. But as honest as card playing may 
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be, it is condemned by the general public, and 
we must live under cover. This game to-day" 
— she looked around to ascertain that no one was 
within earshot — "was a very cheap affair. I 
seldom waste my time with pikers, I see you, 
too, are married." 

"I am." 

"And of limited means 1 Please don't think 
me impertinent. ' 9 

"We are poor people." 

Rhoda made no pretence to conceal the truth. 

"I, too, dearie, was very poor when my hus- 
band lost his health through overwork, trying to 
gain a higher station in life for us, until I 
started playing cards. Now we are on easy 
street." 

"Did your husband approve of your — " 

' 'Oh, my, no. I kept him ignorant of it for a 
long time until I had acquired a bank account. 
Then I gradually converted him. And after all 
his objections were caused mainly by jealousy 
at my gambling with other men. ' ' 

Rhoda quickly said : 

"I'm afraid— " 
. "But I have found out later that we are not 
obliged to gamble with men. There are thou- 
sands of wealthy women who gamble for recrea- 
tion. And there are many chances for new 
players, through introductions, of course. The 
only drawback is, one must have money to enter 
the big games, and they are the only kind for 
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such as you and me. As for you, why, you are 
a wonder, and if I were in your place I'd bor- 
row, beg or steal the money and I'd lose no 
time either." 

Ehoda and the woman descended the wide 
staircase together and stopped in the lobby. 

' ' May I come to your house ? ' ' 

"I want you to. And when you're ready I'll 
introduce you to a circle worth while. I am now 
going to fetch my husband from the city. It is 
my only daily task and it is a pleasure to me. * ' 

She smiled her good-bye. 

Ehoda in a happy state of mind watched the 
beautiful woman enter her own limousine. She 
then turned with a bitter taste of regret to go 
back and join the rest who were seated in an 
ante-parlour in a somewhat intoxicated state, 
laughing and singing, while Mabel, the centre of 
attraction, amused the others in a sort of reck- 
less fashion. 

Suddenly struck with the common atmosphere 
of it all, Rhoda slightly drew back with a feeling 
of disgust, but the fumes of cigarettes beckoned 
her to enter and she overcame her feelings to 
the extent that she joined them with her physical 
presence only, for they were entirely obliviated 
owing to the fact that her mind was still under 
the spell of the afternoon's absorption and her 
ears kept ringing with a continuous cry of 2 

"Beg, borrow or steal." 




CHAPTER XVm 

DBEGS OP THE CUP 

'HAT changes a few months 
bring,' ' spoke Hubert late 
one afternoon as he and Ma- 
bel sat at the family table, 
trying to eat their breakfast. 

"Poor, dear Nan. And I was getting so at- 
tached to her." 

"She is better off. About all she got out of 
her life was her burial expense." 

"Stop drinking so much of that brandy!" 
commanded Mabel. "I think Rhoda misses her 
more than any one of us. ' ' 

"By the way, what has come over Rhoda! 
She hasn't anything to do with us any more," 
inquired Hubert between yawns. 

"She's got in with that wealthy woman she 
met at Mrs. Burnett's who takes her out every 
day in her limousine. I think we should inform 
Eoger. ' ' 

Hubert looked up sharply and gave Mabel 
one glance. 

"We'll do nothing of the kind. It is not our 
affair," taking a half drink from his glass. 
"God — you don't suppose — " 
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"No, I don't. But I know she's gambling.' * 

"Well, then, that's where she's getting her 
money," gulping down the rest of a strong 
brandy and soda. 

"For Heaven's sake, Hu, stop your drink- 
ing." 

* i With whom does she gamble ? City sports ? ' * 

"No, not Rhoda. She just gambles with 
women, and her only interest in life is her hus- 
band and a deck of cards. ' ' 

"A good combination, I'm sure," laughed 
Hubert, lighting his cigarette and pouring out 
another drink. 

"Don't you dare!" and Mabel fought for the 
glass of liquor. 

Hubert overruled her objections and drained 
the contents. As he pushed her from him, he 
added : 

' ' We will both quit, sweetheart, when the well 
runs dry. ' ' 

"You're drinking entirely too much since your 
mother left us. " 

Hubert stood for a second, thinking of his 
mother, as he had last seen her at a family gath- 
ering, when the will of his father was read. 
He was just sober enough to realise that he 
had been left the big house and a very small 
bank account. 

He suddenly took another drink and Mabel 
as suddenly became disgusted and left him to 
finish the decanter with a parting speech : 
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"You can drink up your share, but I'll put 
mine in clothes. ' ' 

Nan's death, Rhoda's absence and Hubert's 
constant stupor gradually drove Mabel back 
to her city associates within and about the caba- 
ret. When Hubert learned of Mabel's visits to 
the city, he became jealous. Quarrels and fits 
of drunken temper followed, but Mabel found 
great amusement in this new pastime, and car- 
ried it to dangerous limits at times. 

The truth about Hubert 's behaviour was kept 
from Mrs. Downing. She felt constantly as- 
sured that after Hubert had used up his inheri- 
tance, he would return to her, a sadder but wiser 
person. With these thoughts Mrs. Downing 
kept up under the strain of her sorrow, and 
passively enjoyed the home life of her two 
daughters, never knowing exactly what was 
going on in the family seat. 

Mabel, having lost all regard for Hubert, 
often cried to her friends : 

"Why should I grow old worrying about him? 
He deliberately insists on throwing his life 
away." 

While on the contrary, the uppermost reason 
in Hubert's mind when he was sober enough to 
realise it, was that he drank in order to forget 
his mother's sad face. He drank because his 
life was a failure, because he was jealous of 
Mabel. In fact, the slightest pretence of an ex- 
cuse caused him to indulge further. 
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"You'll have the D. T.'s if you don't look 
out/ 9 snapped Mabel, making no effort to stay 
his hand from the fourth glass in succession, 
but came close enough to him to take his bank 
book. 

"So, there's no balance left. Now what are 
we going to do!" 

"I'll have to get a job, I suppose.' 9 

"You work! What can you do?" sneered 
Mabel. 

Hubert lifted his heavy, swollen eyelids and 
exposed a pair of bloodshot, almost colourless 
eyes, which seemed entirely too large for his 
features, his face having grown so much thinner 
and whiter. 

"I'll find something to do." 

"We'll sell this old barn and move to the 
city, that's what we'll do," declared Mabel, put- 
ting force into her words. 

"Be careful. This is our family residence 
and must be respected. ' ' 

"You are a fine specimen to dictate to me," 
laughed Mabel. "I should think you'd want to 
get away from this old haunt. It is beginning 
to give me the ' willies,' and I'd die if I'd had 
to face all your family memories. ' ' 

Hubert stared into space, then suddenly 
stirred his coffee with such force that part of it 
splashed out into his saucer as he answered : 

"You're right. It is like an old ghost I 
believe that is what ails me." 
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"Of course it is. And let me tell you; you 
will have to live here alone, for I will not stay 
here any longer. It is too big and lone- 
some.' ' 

Hubert almost strangled over his coffee as 
he became aware of Mabel 's threat. 

"For God's sake, don't leave me here alone." 

"I will if you don't sell this house." 

"I'll sell it." 

"Well, you'll have to act quicker than you 
usually do. " 

"I'll put it in an agent's hands to-morrow. 
I think mother will be pleased. We haven't the 
means to keep it up and I think it would kill her 
to see it go to rack and ruin. ' ' 

He straightened up and lit a cigarette. 

"Now you're talking sense," said Mabel, with 
the one thought in mind that with the proceeds 
they could go to the city and live in style for a 
while, at least. 

Hubert aroused himself from another spell 
of meditation and said : 

"I think I'll dress and go to see the agent 
at once." 

"You had better, and take what you can get 
in cash. No instalments. I'd hate waiting for 
each month to come around. ' ' 

And Mabel for the first time in several days 
voluntarily threw her arms around his neck and 
kissed him. 

As the door closed on Hubert she snatched up 
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her English bull and gave vent to her happi- 
ness by playing with him. 

' ' Get ready, Boe-Boe, we are going to the city 
to live. I hate country life as badly as you do. * ' 

An hour later Hubert, in a half drunken state, 
came into her bedroom and flourished a bundle 
of one hundred dollar bills. 

"It's done. The agent I struck bought it for 
himself. How long will it take to pack up ? ' ' 

"About an hour." 

"An hour! Why, it will take a week to 
notify our friends." 

"We'll send out special invitations from our 
city apartments." 

"What are we going to do with the furni- 
ture!" 

Mabel looked puzzled for a second then an- 
swered : 

"I don't know." 

"May as well let it go with the house, don't 
you think?" suggested Hubert, counting over 
the money. 

"Yes, I wouldn't bother with it. How much 
did you get?" 

"I could have gotten five thousand in pay- 
ments, but I wanted cash. Got three thousand. ' ' 

"You've got the cash?" 

"You bet. Here's a thousand in bills and 
the rest will be placed in a bank to-morrow 
when the papers are drawn up." 

Mabel danced with glee and began planning 
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an extravagant future, stopping long enough 
now and then to ask his advice. 

"I don't care how we spend it as long as we 
spend it together. ' J 

"We may just as well go to-day as to-mor- 
row/ ' said Mabel impulsively, sitting down be- 
fore the telephone. "Pll call up the city and 
engage an apartment and order a truck while 
you go and have the Jap pack our belongings. ' ' 

Hubert did not stir, but remained with his 
hands over his eyes. 

Mabel looked at him for a second, then went 
to him and sat on the arm of his chair, delib- 
erately pulling his hand away. 

"What? You are crying? And now, when 
we just had such luck? ' ' 

"I wish I could see mother for five minutes." 

"I wouldn't now, Hu, not until after we have 
moved and you have braced up. Then you can 
take a run out here and spend a few days with 
her." 

Hubert dried his eyes awkwardly and tacitly 
agreed that Mabel had the best idea. He took 
some brandy to quiet his nerves and went to 
do her bidding. 

Later in the afternoon, while the Jap was 
packing, Mabel left Hubert with his decanter 
and cigarettes, to make her final call at Rhoda 's 
home. She found her in a gingham apron, rub- 
ber gloves, and with a flushed, perspiring face. 
Mabel shivered, as she always did at the plain, 
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cheap furnishings and unpleasant rooms. She 
laughed and said as she greeted Bhoda in her 
home: 

"Yon are certainly living a melodrama. 
How in the world can yon cook cabbage in rub- 
ber gloves ? ' ' having found Rhoda in the midst 
of cooking a New England dinner. 

"It's Roger's evening at home, and he loves 
well cooked food. ' ' 

' ' Of course, you wear the gloves to keep your 
hands nice for cards I ' ' 

"Hush!" and a sudden angry expression 
came into Rhoda 's eyes, causing Mabel to draw 
back with fright. "That remark may register 
somewhere in this room." 

"Has Roger a dictagraph I ' ' 

"No," laughed Rhoda, realising her impetu- 
ous sternness. "But as I have told you before, 
all words spoken are living things and they stay 
about, sometimes betraying themselves to other 
people in impressions and mental pictures. 
Nothing must ever happen to let Roger know. 
He is very sensitive to influence." 

"That 'New thought' theory is too deep for 
me. However, I didn't come here to talk of 
your affairs. I came to tell you that Hu and 
I have sold our home and are moving to the city. 
Come to see us ! " 

She took a card from her case and scribbled 
something on it. 

"Come real soonl We are planning a big 
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party for a trip through Chinatown, and yon 
know how you enjoy new experiences. Don't 
you get tired of playing cards with a lot of so- 
ciety women ? ' ' 

"No, never. I play for the pleasure of it." 

"What fascination card playing has for some 
people. It makes the worst kind of fiends. 
When I look at some of those bridge players 
riding around in their limousines, they actually 
scare me with their hard set features. Not for 
mine. Ill never tie my nerves up in knots for 
hours over a card game. ' ' 

Bhoda laughed and looked into the mirror. 

"Has it so changed me?" 

"Yes. It has made you stuck up so that you 
have no time for our company any more." 

"Ill come real soon," smiled Bhoda as she 
parted with Mabel at the door. 

Just as the shades of deep night closed in on 
Gleneve, their little Jap cook at the wheel, for 
Hubert only managed with the assistance of 
Mabel to walk to the automobile, they left the 
Downing homestead, which loomed up in silence 
and desertion. Hubert's brain was too dead- 
ened to hear the moaning of the big cypress 
trees along their drive. But Mabel did and 
begged the Jap to put on speed for fear some- 
thing would drag them back. 



CHAPTER XIX 

FRENCH HEELS 

WTH a quick step Rhoda 
alighted from the limousine 
and, by the time its door closed, 
the car moving silently away, 
she had entered her bungalow. 

She scarcely looked right or left but made her 
way to a closet, so situated that Bhoda never 
considered it of any use. But she had secretly 
lined it with a burlap of gold and hung a mirror 
at one end. She called it her secret boudoir. 
As she reached up to turn on the light, a heavy 
black cloak fell from her form, and she was a 
picture to behold. A necklace of diamonds hung 
from her white throat, and her rich satin gown 
with its lace and pearl trimmings was gorgeous. 
Her eyes sparkled with excitement. Then, with 
steady nerves, she pulled off her gloves and 
quickly removed a number of diamond rings and 
the rest of her jewellery. For a moment she ad- 
mired them, then placed them carefully in a 
small, secret box she had acquired for that pur- 
pose. 
With somewhat swifter movements she dis- 
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robed and put away all her finery, in a compart- 
ment of pink cambric where hung at least a 
dozen other gowns equally as beautiful as the 
one she had just taken off. Then from a con- 
spicuous part of the little dressing room she 
took a pretty house gown, one that had been 
made by Celia's hands. She rearranged her 
fancy hair dress to the calm and silky knot that 
so pleased Roger and, after removing all traces 
of perfume and cosmetics from her face, she 
surveyed herself to ascertain that all traces of 
her secret self had been obliterated. 

She turned off the light and walked out — the 
Rhoda Roger loved. 

She entered the kitchen where she had pre- 
viously prepared the greater part of the dinner 
and soon had the pots boiling. 

Roger found her amid this steam and heat and 
smiled with happiness. 

The sweetest of all hours, which the days 
never failed to bring to them, were the hours 
they spent in their world of ecstasy. What 
favours had fate bestowed on her! A nature 
like hers! Surely, some unfathomed power 
created intuition keener in women than in men, 
perhaps from sheer pity for their weaker sex, 
after considering that they are born with the 
same blood in their veins, given a nature with 
a craving soul and then held responsible for the 
morals of life. So, how cap. a womaa resist her 
natural dexterity to overpower any conditions, 
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to gain her ends when her cleverness can de- 
ceive even gods into the belief of her perfec- 
tion? 

And it was Rhoda's keen intuition that had 
made her perfect in his eyes. And she asked 
herself if she had the power to do more. 

' i No, ' ' was the eternal answer. 

The energy of her nature cried forth : 

' i Live perfect in his world, live perfect in your 
world ! ' ' 

The dinner hour passed and when Roger had 
gone, Rhoda spent her evening as she generally 
did, on the porch with Celia, listening to the 
good old-fashioned, home-like advice, never let- 
ting herself grow tired, as she felt she owed that 
much of her time to the one who so enjoyed her 
company. 

And while she sat in that celestial atmosphere 
in a calm and peaceful frame of mind, Roger, 
who had been quietly aroused from his studies, 
sat in a white, nervous state with his uncle, 
Father Francis, who was equally as pale. They 
stared at one another in a mystified way and at 
first made no effort to speak until Roger re- 
peated : 

' i The vaults of the church have been robbed f ' * 

"Yes." 

"And you say this happened some time ago? " 

"Yes. I did not want to disturb your mind 
during your examination, so I went to work on 
the matter myself. I hired a private detective 
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from the city and together we have traced these 
clues : a few small, gloved finger marks, and the 
print of small shoes in the deep dust behind the 
pipe-organ. ' ' 

" You mean by the * small' that the robber was 
small?" 

"Yes — and a woman. 9f 

"A woman? Where is there a woman in 
Gleneve who would be brave enough to rob a 
* church ?" 

* i That is a question I have asked myself many 
times over. ' ' 

1 ' How much is missing ? ' ' 

1 i Several thousand dollars. ' ' 

"Strange, very strange," and Roger shook 
his head in deep concern. 

"It wasn't a working woman, of that I am 
sure, because the prints are of French-heeled 
shoes. ' ' 

"In what form was the money?" 

"Gold." 

"Several thousand dollars in gold would be 
quite a weight for a woman to carry, wouldn't 
it?" 

"Yes, but excitement doubles one's strength." 

"Has the detective traced any French-heeled 
shoes in this town ? ' ' 

"Yes, but not one of them is small enough to 
fit the print." 

Again the two men sat in silence, meditating 
upon the subject. 
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"How long ago do you suppose it happened? " 

* i Several months ago. ' ' 

* * Do you think it hopeless to attempt further 
search ? ' ' 

' i I shall never give up. ' ' 

Once more silence reigned supreme, and the 
two men, so much alike, drifted into meditation. 

The clock striking "one" brought Roger to 
his feet, saying: 

"By the way, didn't the bulk of that money 
belong to Miss Celia's brother?" 

"Yes. That is why I have taken the liberty 
not to make the affair public. As long as it was 
not the church 's own, needed funds, I have time 
to replace it out of my allowance." 

Roger left his uncle and went home. A bright 
flood of light greeted him as he opened the door. 
He found Rhoda still dressed, awaiting him. 
As soon as he kissed her he poured out the news 
of the robbery to the smallest detail. Rhoda 
released herself from his arms and turned away. 
As he suddenly caught her hands with his, she 
cried out in a frightened manner and he asked: 

"Are you ill?" 

"I— I feel faint." 

Roger sprang forward as she sank fainting 
into his arms. He gathered her up as if she 
were a child and laid her on the bed, putting 
into practice all of his medical attainments. 
She finally revived but her startled expression 
caused him to wrinkle his brow, and as he 
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studied her, his gaze slowly travelled from her 
white face to the heel of her shoes. He did not 
realise that he sighed with relief as he prepared 
a draught and roused her to drink it. He knelt 
down and held her hands, and while he remained 
there so silent, not a trace of suspicion occurred 
to him that these motionless eyelids he so ten- 
derly watched concealed a horrible truth from 
him. How could he ever, through his medical 
skill, know that the conscience of her soul was 
wide awake. Through self control, caused by 
intense fear upon realising how very closely he 
was bending over her, and knowing that all de- 
pended upon her external actions, she held her 
flesh immovable and lay as one in a trance. 

And she dreamed of what had happened. 
Dreamed, ever with a fear much greater than 
she felt during her actual experience, when she 
wrapped herself in the blackness of her cloak 
and, through the darkest of nights, stole un- 
noticed from the midst of the noisy assemblage 
in the Downing home. In an evening gown, 
with hig heeled shoes and gloved hands, all 
alone, she entered the church and crept up the 
silent aisle. As if carried on by the swiftest 
wings of some evil spirit, she slipped around the 
sacred altar of her religion and up to a narrow 
stairway in the rear of the great pipe organ. 
And there, from a stone vault, she drew forth 
two heavy bags of gold, and carried them, she 
knew not how, back over the same course, out 
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of the church and straight to the little secret 
room with the gold burlap wall. 

She quickly opened her eyes to ascertain if 
that door was still shut and locked. 

It was. And soon all her fears left her at 
the gentle touch of his hand. She was confi- 
dent that he did not suspect, and it rested solely 
on her own wit to always keep hidden the iden- 
tity of the woman to save herself. 

She smiled and told Roger that she was quite 
well again. 

And he was satisfied. 




CHAPTER XX 

A DUAL LIFE 

DOUBLE life!" 

Ehoda paused just long enough 
to wonder if a woman ever lived 
who held such a station with as 
much satisfaction as she did from day to day. 

Of course. Why not? Her cleverness would 
keep things going. 
Her cleverness ! 

How proud she had grown of it ! How con- 
fident ! 

When she came forth from that little secret 
boudoir in some splendid attire, she felt per- 
fectly safe and when she returned and later 
dressed for Eoger, she knew she was safe. 

Like a pretty bird, as Celia often remarked, 
she fluttered about with no feeling of fear, first 
here, then there, in absolute self assurance. 

"I sometimes doubt your sincerity in your 
new life," remarked Celia one day. 

"You need not. I am sure I'm as sincere as 
these beautiful flowers," retorted Ehoda, sink- 
ing into a heap on the gravelled walk and play- 
fully burying her face in a bed of shasta daisies. 
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Her hair fell like a golden shield about her 
for she had loosened it for a sun bath. Then 
she sprang back with a disappointed cry : 

"How can flowers be so beautiful with no per- 
fume?" 

Celia clasped her hands together. Bhoda's 
innocent remark flashed like a warning before 
her eyes. Her features contracted with medita- 
tion as she looked down upon Ehoda and spoke 
her thoughts like one to impart a lesson : 

"Flowers have character, just like people. 
There are many beautiful characters that lack 
stability, and we find this failing mostly in good 
looking people who are constantly flattered. 
We find them always favoured, always given an 
advantage over all conditions. Their paths are 
always made easy to travel. Obstacles and dif- 
ficulties are pushed aside by others to help 
them. They are furnished with amusement at 
the expense of others. This in most cases leads 
to no good. You never knew of your beauty 
until after you left the convent and met worldly 
people. Be careful, Ehoda! Don't let your 
beautiful self furnish you with the price of hap- 
piness but achieve happiness purely through 
the consciousness of your beautiful mind." 

Rhoda remained silent and lowered her eyes. 
A guilty feeling took possession of her and for 
the first time she was glad to escape Celia 's 
home, vowing that she never again would trust 
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her conscience for fear that it might betray 
what she was so careful to conceal. 

She proved the truth of these facts by return- 
ing home and dressing for an afternoon card 
session at a millionaire's home. 

Mrs. Burnett was spellbound at the beginning 
of Bhoda 's career. A vengeful idea entered her 
mind at first, to inform Roger and secure a cer- 
tain satisfaction which, she felt, would give her 
pleasure, but upon recalling his indifference the 
last time she informed him, she deemed it wiser 
to rely on the old adage that "murder will out." 

"How do you keep Roger from knowing?" 

"Very easily. I never let my right hand 
know what my left hand is doing. That, I be- 
lieve, was the first lesson you ever gave me. ' ' 

Rhoda was a mystic apparition to the fre- 
quenters of the gambling circles. She never 
lingered after quitting the gambling table, 
neither did she allow any intimacy or conversa- 
tions of personal nature. Public opinion was 
of minor consideration to Rhoda when compared 
to her absorption in her new profession. And 
so engrossed had she become, when at a table, 
that she had unconsciously acquired habits 
which she never realised were habits at all. 

The consequences were that she never knew 
how much wine she drank nor how many times 
she reached for a fresh cigarette until that 
something stirred within her heart which always 
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aroused her from her semi-trance and drove her 
away from those elaborate surroundings to the 
home of her real soul's paradise. 

Her talent for cards as well as her earnings 
astonished her. Through the advice of her one 
real friend, her first acquaintance in the gam- 
bling world, she had started a bank account. 

" You will soon have enough to open your own 
club rooms. ' ' 

Bhoda's cheeks flushed with satisfaction. 

"I shall, I know. I was born with that pur- 
pose in my veins. ' ' 

"How about your husband?" 

"I adore my husband. He is perfect but he 
isn't ripe yet. He is just in the bud. I never 
distract him from any of his work. I never 
trouble him only with the good part of myself. 
But when the time comes that he reaches his 
goal, I shall conquer the bad within myself and 
live for him alone.' ' 

Bhoda's speech was made at a table in a very 
wealthy woman's home, where a circle of aris- 
tocratic women were seated previous to the 
opening of the game. They smiled at Bhoda's 
simplicity but sanctioned her enthusiasm. 

Bhoda, however, soon forgot that she lived at 
all : her every nerve was centered in her efforts 
to win. Yet, so easily, so naturally did she draw 
the right cards that she raked in the stakes time 
in and time out. But when the clock finally 
struck the hour she had arranged to leave the 
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table, she arose with no hesitation nor regret 
and in spite of the others' protests. Yet, they 
always thanked her for breaking np the game, 
as they, too, had the same duties to perform. 

Later, when Ehoda was once more in her little 
private dressing room, she trembled with pleas- 
ure as she poured forth a purse of gold and 
thought how silly any one would be who would 
object to her profession. It simply had to be 
her life. And it was her strongest intention to 
keep a fat bank account. That, she felt sure, 
would keep her from Nan's unhappy fate. It 
seemed second nature to her to handle large 
sums of money, so indifferently did she pour her 
earnings of the day into a bag, filling it to a 
marked amount. 

"Now," she exclaimed with a sudden, lively 
interest, "I have the required amount to return 
that money to the vault. At last!" and she 
cried with joy. "To-night I can lift his sor- 
row." 
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CHAPTER XXI 

ASHES 

ENTLY aroused from the soft folds 
of sleep into half consciousness 
within the air sweetened by the per- 
fume of roses, Rhoda opened her 
eyes to see Roger, more like a vision, tall and 
straight, smiling down at her. A little more 
aroused she was again attracted by the delicate 
odour and looking around, she found her bed 
partly covered by a profusion of deep red roses, 
still wet with the morning dew. With the 
silence of the early morning and with the fra- 
grance of the flowers he had gathered and 
brought to her she felt the spirit within her 
drawn so near to him, so very close to that part 
of him she had never known before, that she 
knew it was a love beyond understanding, a love 
that was not yet hers. But this whole scene was 
suddenly blotted out and she was left in a con- 
fused state of terror. She held out her arms 
with a cry of distress and, as he sank on his 
knees, she clung desperately to his neck, and for 
a long time he held her affectionately to his 
breast, soothing her to calmness with the gen- 
tleness of his voice. 
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As the dawn of the real situation came to her, 
and she lifted her head and saw that Eoger was 
in reality there with the deep, red roses for her, 
she relaxed to a happy, smiling relief and she 
uttered, with her lips still a-tremble : 

"I had such a terrible dream. I dreamed 
that you were angry with me and had buried me 
in a grave of rose leaves, the red kind you love 
so well. And you kept heaping them up upon 
me and covering me until I began to suffocate. 
I begged and cried for air and light, but you 
kept on heaping up the leaves higher and 
higher, and I sank lower and lower. You were 
killing me. You told me it was because our 
souls were not right for our love. And then 
there came a long, dark silence, a horrible, black 
stillness, and then you came back and gently 
pushed aside the withered and moulded rose 
leaves and through your care and great love 
nursed me back to life, and I found that you 
loved me with the love of which Celia says 'A 
love born in heaven. ' ' f 

Tears welled up in her eyes as she clung to 
him in an affectionate embrace. 

1 i Oh, Roger, you could never torture me so. ' ' 

" Don't be foolish, little girl. The purity of 
your soul shall never give me cause for such." 

He picked her up in his arms and placed her 
on her feet in the centre of the room. 

* * See, I have rescued you from your grave of 
roses to make you cook my breakfast. I'm 
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powerfully hungry. I 've been up and have put 
in two hours at the books/ ' 

A little later he added, as if to better satisfy 
her: 

"Dreams sometimes are very strange, but as 
a general rule are a contrary condition to wake- 
fulness and are in most cases caused by indi- 
gestion. Now let us forget the dream as I have 
much more important news for you. ' ' 

Ehoda, to conceal her nervousness, quickly 
began to dress. She well knew what he had to 
tell her, and she was glad to listen. Glad, be- 
cause it gave him so much pleasure to tell her 
that the money had been returned to the vault. 

"The woman wasn't so wicked, after all, do 
you think?" 

"A woman with that nerve is a born criminal. 
Look out, Ehoda/ ' and Eoger sprang back 
from the table in order to avoid the hot contents 
of an overturned coffee cup. "There's some- 
thing wrong with your nerves.' ' 

Ehoda quickly cleared away and reset Soger's 
place at the table. Then she said softly : 

"Perhaps it was not in that woman's mind 
to steal the money, simply to borrow it. ' ' 

* * That would convince me that she was insane 
and ought to be in some lunatic asylum. ' ' 

A china cup slipped from Ehoda 's hand and 
crashed to the floor. 

"I see I shall have to put you under my medi- 
cal care." 
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"The handle must have been cracked," stam- 
mered Rhoda, stooping to pick up the broken 
pieces which Roger took from her trembling 
fingers and carried to the kitchen, returning 
with another cup. 

1 ' Have you no sympathy for a weak condition 
of the mind?" 

"So much so that I am going to devote the 
rest of my life to that very phase. ' ' 

Rhoda excused herself and left the room with 
such haste that Roger followed her inquiringly. 

"You are not well." 

"I don't believe I am. I— I think 111 lie 
down. ' ' 

She entered their still darkened bedroom and 
crawled up in a heap among the roses which lay 
promiscuously strewn about. 

After much persuasion she assured Roger 
that she was not ill, yet she clung to him intui- 
tively. 

Roger, quite uneasy, wanted to go for Celia, 
but Rhoda insisted on remaining alone until his 
noon hour would bring him back to her. 

She did not stir as she listened to the sound of 
his retiring footsteps and her heart gave a 
bound at the sudden deadened silence of the 
bedroom. She never before had occasion to see 
the real depths of the hatred he expressed. She 
sprang to her feet. Could such love as he held 
for her turn into such hatred t Surely not ! 

"Ah, Roger, you would change your mind if 
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you knew I was that woman yon so heartlessly 
condemned. ' ' 

The sight of the roses brought back her dream 
afresh. She felt as cold as ice then turned 
warm, as she recalled his analysis of the dream. 
Picking up the roses she covered them with 
kisses. 

' * Your great love would make you forgive. ' 9 

But the immediate falling and fluttering down 
of some rose petals caused her to catch her 
breath with fright and stare at the withering 
blossoms. 

"No. Not even me will he forgive. The 
roses say so." 

Then, as if whirled in a great, turbulent 
course of fright, she cried out in anguish: 

"My dream is a warning, a warning to stop 
before it is too late. ' ' 

She let the stems of the roses fall from her 
hands as she put them in front of her as if to 
ward off the temptation of the elegant gambling 
rooms with their great heaps of gold. 

"I have plenty, plenty to supply my wants 
until Eoger can fulfil his promise of wealth. I 
shall wait for him. I shall. ' ' 

She suddenly became aware of her distraction 
and quietly controlled herself with a sane de- 
termination she always possessed and began to 
reason out the whole affair. She had Roger's 
love and implicit confidence.. The money was 
safe in the church vault and there was no danger 
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of her repeating such an act and thereby be- 
traying herself. Her dream was, of course, as 
Boger had told her the result of indigestion. It 
also happened merely through his great love for 
her, his deep, deep love, that he had placed the 
roses there on her bed. She gathered up the 
velvet petals and put them with tender care in 
her rose jar. They had fallen apart, she rea- 
soned, because they were too fully blown. 

Eoger found her at noon apparently herself 
again, but after a closer observation detected a 
strange restlessness about her. She was a little 
unnatural, and he suggested taking a vacation 
on the following day so they would go for an 
outing in the wood together. 

And during the remainder of his noon hour 
they kept on planning like two children. 

"To-morrow We shall have a vacation, and 
from now on I am going to give you, dear little 
girl, one day out of each week. ' ' 

He kissed her with all the ardour of his nature 
and left her standing in the centre of the room. 
She still burned with the lingering essence of 
his love. She cried out with determination: 

"To-morrow I shall turn over a new leaf in 
my life 's book and live for him alone. ' ' 

As she stood fully absorbed in her joy, she 
was soon aroused to the lateness of the hour 
and, as if transfigured, she became a flushed and 
excited woman. With all possible haste she 
donned her finery and just finished in time to 
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rush out of the bungalow and enter the mysteri- 
ous limousine which never failed to call there 
from two to three times a week punctually at 
the same hour. 

Eoger, while filling prescriptions, was think- 
ing of Rhoda all afternoon. It had come to his 
mind very forcibly that he had been neglecting 
his wife. His uncle's words rushed back to his 
mind and made him very unhappy. His uncle 
was right. He found it almost impossible to 
continue as he had been doing. He tried to dis- 
miss the feeling that he had made a mistake by 
marrying so soon, but the notion predominated 
over all of his thoughts that he had made a bad 
beginning. His conscience plainly told him that 
he could not continue thus and do Ehoda justice. 
He was a married man and should live as a mar- 
ried man. Time and again there welled up in 
his heart a regret that he might have to give up 
his studies, but he quickly dismissed it, knowing 
that he was, by duty, bound to the sacred vows 
he had made. And he began to think how many 
lonely hours Rhoda must spend in order to give 
him so much time for himself. She must spend 
much of her time alone, for he had not heard her 
speak of the Downings, in fact of any one, save 
Celia. During his busy hours he had never 
thought of these things nor considered her wel- 
fare. He determined to talk it over with her 
that very evening and give her more of his time 
in the future even if it cost him several years 
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more at his studies. Again there rose in his 
heart a feeling of nnhappiness at the loss of time 
in his studies, and then with an overwhelming 
sensation of anxiety he, too, recalled the dream 
as a warning in spite of his opposition to the 
notions of omens and superstitions. 

He had finished early at the prescription 
counter, and, instead of stopping, as usual, at 
his uncle's study for his two hours' grind at 
the books, he passed straight on to the bunga- 
low. 

He did not find Ehoda there, and giving her 
absence no further thought, lay down on the 
parlour sofa to rest and wait for her. For over 
an hour he waited. Then he was aroused to the 
pleasure of hearing her coming. The sudden 
click of the key made him sit up, knowing full 
well the happy surprise his presence would be 
for her. 

The door quickly opened and as quickly 
closed. A figure, cloaked in black silk, had 
reached the centre of the room, but there 
stopped as rigid as if carved in stone ere Eoger 
recognised Ehoda standing before him. 

An instant later, with a smothered scream, 
she leaned forward and the black hood of her 
cloak fell back, exposing a Grecian band of dia- 
monds around her head, which in no way out- 
shone the frightened gleam of her eyes. 

It was Soger's astonished expression that 
brought her to her senses, and she fairly flew 
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across the room, disappearing into the closet 
that Roger had never known to he in use. 

He jumped to his feet and snatched up a few 
ohjects which she had dropped in her fright. 
He stared at one, a cigarette case, then the 
other, a bank book, not believing his own eyes 
until he read and re-read her name upon it sev- 
eral times. He staggered back and turned 
deadly pale, then with the strength of a wounded 
lion pulled open the locked door and drew her 
forth from an obscure corner. He tore off the 
black cloak. As white as she had become, he 
stood speechless before her. Finally he seized 
her hands, which were covered with diamond 
rings, and stared wildly at them. Then he 
looked about as if seeking further evidence. He 
ripped down the curtain which concealed the 
rest of her wardrobe, and one by one tore down 
the gowns and stared at them. like a demon 
incarnate he turned and glared at her. 

1 ' What are you t Who are you and where do 
you come from?" 

Rhoda felt her strength giving way and she 
sank to the floor. 

Roger stood rigidly, watching her until she 
somewhat overcame her emotion. She lifted 
her arms appealingly, but his coldness sent an 
icy faintness over her and she fell unconscious. 
He deliberately folded his arms and waited for 
her to revive. 
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There was a thought in his mind that if she 
should die she would be better off. 

He could bury her then. 

Her eyes opened, then fell shut, then opened 
again only to close once more without resistance 
until the room had grown so dark that he could 
hardly see her white form outlined against the 
floor. 

He remained waiting for the one thing — her 
answer to his question. 

A greater silence came and with it a stillness 
more horrible than death. 

Hour after hour passed without a stir of his 
muscles. 

As to Bhoda, the only sign of life was the 
faint flutter of her eyelids which only had the 
power to open and then fall shut. 

The gentle peals of the church bell broke into 
Roger's soul like mockery, and the nerves of his 
face twitched* 

It was in front of that same church that he 
first met her. He refused to think of this and 
pulled himself rigid again and waited. 

Hour after hour passed and still he stood 
leaning against the casing of the door. 

Later the moonbeams crept further and fur- 
ther into the room until their faint light lit up 
his and her form in dim contours. 
. Then the moon went away and left everything 
in total darkness, and still later a chilly, grey 
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dawn came creeping through the window, giving 
light. 

Still cold and benumbed, Bhoda raised herself 
to a sitting position and with trembling hands 
removed all her rings, then took from her hair, 
which fell in two long braids over her shoulders, 
the ornament of diamonds. In the same trem- 
bling fashion she removed all her finery and, 
donning a plain, white robe, rose slowly to her 
feet and stood before Roger with bowed head. 

4 'Let me come back into your world.' ' 

1 i You ! the creature that has come on earth to 
torment me t ' ' 

"Have mercy, Eoger. You do not under- 
stand the cursed inheritance of a soul. I could 
not help it. I tried, oh, you do not know how 
hard I tried, to fight it off. You are so wise, so 
perfect. Help me to learn and to overcome this 
sin. Don't desert me for the wrong I could not 
master. ' ' 

But not a tinge of relentment softened 
Roger's features. If possible, he drew himself 
still taller and firmer set. 

A smothered cry of horror fell from Bhoda *s 
white lips. 

"Have pity, Eoger! Please, please, have 
pity!" 

The first rays of the morning sun peeped in 
and fell full on his face. His eyes were like two 
balls of fire as he spoke in a firm, cold voice : 

"The dawn of our ending." 
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And he shook like a leaf. 

' ' No, no, no, Eoger. Our end will come with 
happiness as we have always planned. I will 
live days, weeks and years, if it need be, to 
right this wrong. I'll suffer any torture you'll 
choose to inflict upon me until you are satis- 
fied." 

With a sneer he settled his cold, grey eyes 
upon her, crossed the room and put on his coat. 

"Where are you going! " 

1 ' Out of your life as you went out of mine. ' f 

"You cannot. We are married." 

He glanced at her. 

"In the eyes of the world, yes." 

"You must not go. It will kill Celia. Ah, 
surely, Eoger, you are too severe. Eemember 
my dream this very morning. And I took that 
dream as a warning. I have planned to live for 
you alone after to-day. Now you will not listen. 
You are heaping up these rose leaves upon me. 
You are smothering me. Eoger, hear me, hear 
me out! What will everybody say? We must 
not separate." 

Ehoda looked more like a chiselled statue as 
she stood helplessly silent. 

"God never brought us together to be sepa- 
rated like this. I shall come back into your 
world. I shall! I shall! It is my place. My 
place ! ' ' 

Her uplifted face became suddenly whiter and 
she fell to her knees. 
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"Mother of God, bring him back!" 

The door closed. 

He was gone. 

She groped her way blindly across the room, 
whispering his name. 

No answer came. 

For over an hour she stood watching and lis- 
tening. Her very soul seemed broken. 

And then something stirred in her chilled 
blood and a voice rang out : 

"His vengeance is too severe. Live! live! 
He will yet understand. ' ' 

And she almost felt Nan's presence in the 
room. 

For a whole week Ehoda remained alone in 
the silence of her home. But she lived solely on 
Celia's most fondly recalled phrase: 

"If we lose the thing we most value in our 
lives through our own ignorance, we must exer- 
cise force to regain that loss as we value it, and 
we are bound to be rewarded in time. It's the 
vital determination to undo that which we are 
unable to avoid doing that brings power and 
success. It's the stick-to-it-iveness, the cease- 
less cry of 'It must come about ; the wrong must 
be righted. ' Let us cease to worry and fret our 
lives away, and clear our brains of doubts and 
fears and give our minds free action to work 
out our own salvation, and bring ourselves to 
contentment, living by the wayside in the mean- 
, while. It solely depends on what is within us 
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to know the extent of our reach. If we give up 
without a battle we lie down and die. It's the 
fight, the justified fight within us that gives us 
progress, the supreme capability of our nature. 
Some people get things easily and keep things 
easily because they hold what they desire 
through their natural magnetic power to draw 
and hold, and because their natures instinctively 
place the real valuation upon things. And 
it appears to most of us that it is the things we 
cease to crave for we afterwards get in life. 
But it is not so. That is simply the result of 
clearing the brains so that our mind's can act 
and succeed. Some people gain what they want 
through the strength of their tears, through 
working on the sympathy of other persons, 
others through terrorism and brutality, while 
still others through their determination, which 
last is the most successful. As true as there is 
a desire, there is a satisfactory means to gain 
our ends. This is bound to come to those who 
put faith in their efforts. " 

It was these analyses of Celia's wonderful 
teachings that doubtlessly kept Bhoda from in- 
sanity by keeping her mind in full activity of 
calculation, and her general outlook on the situa- 
tion was gradually clearing. It was almost a 
settled fact with Ehoda that everything Celia 
taught would come to prove its truth, yet there 
were times when a mood came over her that she 
could never endure another moment of her loss. 
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But she quickly dismissed these thoughts, forc- 
ing herself to believe that they were not be- 
gotten by sorrow and that she was simply 
undergoing a period of waiting before regain- 
ing the gladness of her life. Her memories of 
Roger were so poignant that she marvelled at 
her success and wondered at the lightness of 
her grief. 

Throughout that lonely week she was like a 
frightened fawn. At each ring of the door bell 
she would peer out beneath the drawn blinds 
with an animated hope that it was some one 
with a message from him. Twice she had 
watched the limousine come and go. At last 
Celia came. Her anxiety excited the neigh- 
bours. Rhoda, seeing that they were intent on 
investigating, opened the door and admitted 
Celia. 

"Child, are you ill?" 

1 i No, — I am not ill. Roger has gone away to 
. . . some foreign school, and I just wanted to 
remain alone to see how it feels. ' ' 

"Well, you just come right home with me. 
We will close up this little nest." 

"Yes, of course. I intended doing so." 

"Why, child, you haven't a thing in the house 
to eat," exclaimed Celia, looking around in the 
kitchen. 

Rhoda smiled faintly. 

"I know. That is what made me give up and 
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open the door. Now I shall go home with you 
and have a cup of tea. ' ' 

' ' How strange your voice sounds, child ! ' ' 

Bhoda again smiled faintly, picked up a scarf 
and followed Celia out of the bungalow. 

"Dear, dear child, how pale you are. Tell 
me, has anything gone wrong f ' ' inquired Celia, 
uneasily, looking sharply at Bhoda. 

' ' No, Celia dear. I am only a little lonesome 
for Boger. But I feel sure the flowers and the 
sunshine will make me feel better/ ' 

"What made Boger leave so suddenly f " 

' ' You see he was so anxious to finish his edu- 
cation abroad. The chance came very, very 
suddenly and he went away without bidding 
any one good-bye. He may be gone for a very, 
very long time, but he will come back. It just 
had to happen so. I must, — I must endure the 
loss of him. I must, because God just loaned 
him to me and I know I must not be selfish. ' ' 

Like the child of old, she made her way ahead 
of Celia into the little vine covered house she 
loved so well. 

After a few days at Celia 's home, Bhoda 
knew she would fail in her purpose if she re- 
mained in solitude. Every spot was filled to 
the brim with reminiscences of happiness. 

So she quietly left Celiac abode to try once 
more to live within her own home, and she, per- 
haps, would have succeeded better had it not 
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been for the news which some of her friends 
unsuspectingly related to her, that Roger had 
gone abroad. The truth almost staggered her, 
but she kept up her strength, accepting their 
sympathies and listening to their advices to 
give up the little bungalow and return to Celia's 
house. 

It was the kind neighbours and Celia, who 
came early one morning and began to pack up 
and carry off the household effects. Rhoda 
watched in silence, summoning all her inner 
control to keep up under the weight that at 
times almost smothered her. In spite of the 
others ' protest, she was the last to linger in the 
vacant rooms. She looked about helplessly, 
her eyes resting at last on the door of the secret 
closet which she had locked up and allowed no 
one to enter. 

How was she to cover up her crime f Her 
eyes fell shut for a moment and she cried out 
from the depths of her soul : 

"Show me a way to conceal my sin, that I 
may outlive it. ' ' 

A ring at the front door caused her to quickly 
set down a basket which she held on her arm 
and to excitedly hasten to answer it. 

Before she could utter a word, the lady of 
the limousine had entered and closed the door 
behind her. 

"What has happened, dearie V 9 

"He's gone/ 9 was all Rhoda could say for 
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the moment, but after mastering her emotions 
she related everything to the smallest details. 
She felt this woman understood her. She 
minutely observed, as she spoke, a peculiar 
dignity grow in the woman's face, and, much 
to her confusion, her friend cried out with an- 
ger: 

"It's the malevolence of Fate. It's not his 
fault.. That man, dearie, is living under the 
awful impression that you are a bad woman 
and acquired your jewels and costly wardrobe 
through ..." 

"Oh, ..." and Ehoda turned livid and 
cringed with shame at this realisation, then 
rushed blindly to the door. 

But the woman, having guessed her purpose, 
caught her and held her by main force, until she 
exclaimed her ideas about the matter and 
brought Ehoda back to her senses. 

"Don't be foolish. As it is, nobody knows 
anything," she said. "Just take things easy 
and think it over. He is where he should be. 
Let him stay there for a while. He is book- 
mad and can't understand women. Now, don't 
for a moment sit down and cry. Keep busy. 
Work every minute. What are you going to 
do with, your gowns, your jewellery? Where 
are they!" 

Ehoda pointed to the dressing cabinet, which, 
since that fatal night, she avoided like a snake- 
pit. 
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The woman took the key, unlocked the door 
and looked in. 

"What are your intentions f ' ' 

"I haven't any, I just locked the door and 
asked my brain for wisdom." 

"Of course, you can't take them home." 

"I'd like to destroy them, but I don't know 
how." 

"That's foolish. I'll send my maid around 
in the limousine and she will take care of them 
for you." 

i i But I shall never wear them again. ' ' 

"Yes, you shall. Now, don't worry. And 
when you have rested up and grown tired of 
your surroundings, come to me. My house is 
always open for you." 

Tears came to Ehoda's eyes. The woman 
pinched her pale cheeks. 

"Now smile, or I shall not leave you." 

And Bhoda smiled. Then she watched her 
friend go away, after which she picked up her 
basket and left the bungalow. 
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a divan. Her only adornment was her head of 
golden hair. 

The maid returned with refreshments and 
went away. 

Bhoda turned, full of interest, toward her 
friend. 

"Well!" 

"Well, we leave for Paris Wednesday." 

"Oh, I am so sorry." 

"So am I. But my husband is not well and 
he yearns to be with his people." 

"I don't know how I shall continue without 
you. ' ' 

"The only way, dearie, is to engage a good 
working force about you and let them have the 
worries while you take things easy. To-day 
shall be my last time with you." 

"You mean I shall never see you again!" 

' ' Not unless you come to Paris. ' ' 

Bhoda shook her head in the negative. 

"No." 

"Oh, you may change your mind. I mean 
that other part of you. ' ' 

"Hush! I am so sensitive to vibration. 
And that part of me I so fear takes such queer 
notions. ' ' 

And Bhoda tried to make her remark appear 
as light as possible. 

"Just the same, dearie, it's almost impossi- 
ble to conceive what you have accomplished 
within the last two years." 
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The lady of yellow and gold lace put down 
her glass and looked serious. 

"You have surpassed the most imaginative 
fiction. ' ' 

"Thank you," Rhoda answered slowly, as 
she touched an electric button twice. 

The maid entered a minute later with a tray 
of beverage. 

"Aren't you a little afraid of absinthe f" 
spoke the woman after the maid was gone. 

"No. Why!" 

"They say it rots your bones." 

"Does it!" 

But Rhoda sipped her absinthe frappe un- 
disturbed. 

"Your new furnishings are superb," contin- 
ued the visitor. "I'm afraid you have been too 
extravagant. 9 ' 

"Not for the 'vampire of cards.' She must 
have the finest surroundings that money can 
buy. She requires it. It is the stimulant that 
keeps her brilliant, keeps her active." 

And Rhoda, who was known only as the 
"vampire of cards," bespoke by her expres- 
sion the sincerity of her words. 

Her companion, quite used to her eccentrici- 
ties, smiled. 

"What are you going to do with that other 
self!" 

"You mean what is the other self going to 
do with Rhoda!" and pausing in her speech, 
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she glanced into the mirror. "I still see 
Bhoda's reflection.' ' 

i l Sometimes I wonder as I look at you as you 
are now in that simple gown. Still so young. 
As you look now, you haven't changed a bit." 

"That is the Rhoda who shall always live," 
and Ehoda stretched her slender body to its 
fullest height and her eyes sparkled beneath her 
half closed lashes as she poised her uplifted 
head. "That is the Ehoda who will outlive 
this other self, who will some day destroy the 
wicked card vampire." 

"Dearie, you are overworked. Give up for 
a while and go back to Gleneve." 

"I go back quite often, but I dare not trust 
myself very long. No one suspects me. Many 
times I dress in the plainest of clothes and go 
to the station in a taxi and there take the train. 
And often some of the girls meet me. But 
Celia is always waiting at the gate. She just 
covers me with kisses. And such a visit we 
have ! Just like going into Heaven, the Heaven 
where Bhoda belongs. But she has wisdom, 
this Bhoda. She never lingers too long." 

"It's too bad I brought you into this sort of 
thing," and the woman dried her eyes. "When 
we once start to lead a double life there is no 
end to it." 

"No, I don't agree with you. I don't feel 
that way about it. I just know that there is 
something far away in the future which will 
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come about and make Bhoda master over her 
other self, this vampire of cards/ ' 

The woman turned her head away to conceal 
her doubts. 

A soft, low gong rang and Ehoda arose, shiv- 
ered and smiled. The maid entered and went 
to the wardrobe and, after a moment's selec- 
tion, brought forth a gown. The woman 
stepped to the window and glanced through a 
book, but when she again turned to Ehoda, she 
started in her astonishment at the transforma- 
tion. No, — not a trace of simplicity was left. 
A gorgeous woman confronted her. A woman 
with an entrancing face. She was adorned 
with jewels to complete her disguise. The low, 
distant gong sounded once more and the vam- 
pire smiled with satisfaction as she glanced into 
her mirror. 

"A queen !" breathed the other. 

"A queen of diamonds, clubs, hearts or 
spades? It's sport to keep them guessing.' ' 

The maid entered and called her attention to 
a box of flowers. 

"Ah, — roses! Red ..." 

She pushed them gently away. 

As cold and indifferent as she was to her 
guests, she was constantly showered with call- 
ing cards, invitations, flowers and gifts from 
the members of the opposite sex. But the best 
any one received was a pleasant nod of recogni- 
tion. 
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"I love absinthe. I love it strong. If I 
drink too much during the game, dismiss the 
guests and turn out the lights. Under no cir- 
cumstances leave me alone, ' ' was Rhoda 's gaily 
whispered parting instruction to her maid. 

The door swung open and the faithful maid 
took the proper place to receive the guests, as 
Ehoda turned her attention to those who were 
gathering about her. 

Always when the game was over, Ehoda 
would enter what she would call "Her own 
world/ ' She would strip herself and put on 
the simple gown she used to wear when she was 
with Eoger and, entering a sun window, would 
lounge about. And often the maid was struck 
dumb with astonishment by the contrast of such 
grandeur and such simplicity. But as the sun 
went, Ehoda also went, — either into a sleep of 
absinthe or to a circle of her acquaintances. 

From her sunny and lofty window she could 
look down on the apartment building where, she 
knew, Hubert and Mabel lived. She often 
smiled when she thought how quickly they 
could come to her if they knew where she was 
located. She often watched them enter their 
big touring car, always with a large party of 
friends. Then the time came when she missed 
the car and saw them come out and walk away. 
As time wore on she felt strongly that they 
were descending. Mabel did not flourish new 
costumes and Hubert began to look quite care- 
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less and always showed signs of intoxica- 
tion. 

" There's an end to all conditions and when 
that end looms up so horrible, wouldn't one 
think there should be a lull, a desire to turn 
back? But no, — we just go on and on in our 
several habitual moods and keep on going down 
into the muck and mire with the rest. We may 
all fall, but Roger is safe. He will live as God 
intended he should. He will receive all the 
beauty out of this world of ours. I thank God 
that my individual self had no reflection on him. 
I am happy that he did not have to go my way. 
What a delightful thought to live for! It is 
more than I deserve." 

Rhoda said these words to herself time and 
again and she felt a deep sadness for those she 
saw gradually failing about her each day. 

The fear of becoming known to the eyes of 
the world had kept her closely concealed in her 
room and through the lack of exercise she lost 
her ambition, lost her desire to go in public 
and she soon found her visits to Celia's home 
a task as well as cause for anxiety. For Celia 
had changed. She scented an odour on Rhoda 's 
clothing that she did not approve. One day, 
with a firm resolution, Rhoda made a final visit. 
It was the only thing for her to do. A lie was 
far better than the horrible truth. So when 
she kissed Celia 's lips good-bye, she left her 
guardian believing that she was going abroad 
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to join Boger and would not return for a long, 
long time. 

After parting with Celia every chord of hu- 
man interest within Bhoda seemed to be sev- 
ered. She no longer resisted the real essence 
of her desires. There was no one to care, no 
one to stop her, no one she feared. The rest 
all knew and the rest did the same as she. She 
ceased to go upon the streets at daytime and 
for weeks and weeks she lived in her room. 
She no longer bought street costumes, only 
house gowns, but they had to be the most costly. 
She doubled her expenditures in her gambling 
rooms by hiring the best attendants. She was 
the talk of the patrons, who were the most ex- 
clusive in the city. Heaps after heaps of gold 
swelled her bank account, although she spent 
money freely. And every one loved her well 
enough to lay their lives down for her, but she 
not as much as asked a person for a match. 
She never seemed to know that they were in her 
presence unless somebody "drew her mind to 
earth," as some one termed it. She lived only 
in her subconscious self, the part of her that 
simply moved by action, without a mind behind 
it. For she knew, as no one about her knew, 
that that was the only part of her which lived, 
— just lived, — and that was all. She was often 
told by women that she was beautiful and that 
she should not waste her beauty. But she only 
smiled mysteriously and answered that she did 
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not think that God looked at it in that way 
when he spread his flower seeds in the deserts 
to waste their fragrance on the desert air. 
Her gentleness and perfect manners, her deli- 
cate, artistic taste for the beautiful, were 
such pronounced features in her character that 
every one with whom she met marvelled at her 
strange situation. Some swore she came from 
Heaven and had lost her way. Some, that she 
must have come from a princess ' home, and 
others were quite sure that she had met with a 
great disappointment in love, and still others, 
who were unable to form any opinion at all, 
boldly cornered her and impatiently asked th& 
question. But the Rhoda of old simply smiled 
sweetly, and so cleverly did she turn them 
away, with no satisfaction whatever, that they 
really felt rewarded until they woke up to the 
fact that they knew less than before about her. 
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CHAPTER XXTTT 

CONSOLATION 

OMING from Rhoda's boudoir a few 
months later, a stern faced doctor 
instructed the private nurse: 

"Keep all liquors from her and 

use your own judgment about the hypoder- 
mics. ' ' 

After he was gone, Rhoda's maid asked the 
nurse timidly: 

"Do you think you can cure her of drink f " 

"No. Such as she, merely exist to torment 
doctors. There is no cure for her. Drink is 
her life. She would not accept a cure for it 
anyway. She wants to drink. All she wants 
now is to rest, to recuperate so she can go on 
destroying herself. It's a pity, too, because she 
is a beautiful woman. I'd give all I possess 
to be half as attractive as she. It's useless 
to talk. I've nursed hundreds like her. I 
watched many a beauty abused and poisoned 
by narcotics." 

And while they talked in the small ante- 
chamber, Rhoda, who had gone through a long 
and dangerous spell of illness, was once more 
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in a robe and lay on a couch of pillows. She 
remained in a thoughtful mood after the doctor 
had gone, for he had told her that if she con- 
tinued drinking absynthe, it meant a very early 
death for her. She gnawed her lips hopelessly 
for a few seconds, then picked up the morning 
paper. 
She was attracted by a head line : 
"New Year's Chinatown Tragedy." 
She read the full details more for the elabo- 
rate description of a Chinese New Year's festi- 
val, than for the news of a crazed, drunken 
fool killing a young woman in the midst of the 
fun and frolic, the battles of confetti and gay 
coloured serpentines, the shouts and laughter, 
the bells and horns — shot and killed her while 
her face was beaming with happiness — shot and 
killed her because she was his wife but had 
deserted him when his money was gone — shot 
and killed her because his mind had been har- 
assed by jealousy and maddened with liquor 
until all traces of his real identity in this world 
had been lost. And he was known as the ' ' poor 
fool" of the streets of Chinatown, starving and 
sick, with but one thought burning in his breast 
— to get even with the woman who had de- 
stroyed him! And so he watched his chance. 
It came, and he laughed with unholy mirth at 
his luck. He had often warned her of her fate 
but she kept nagging him on. His flaming, 
hungry eyes and cracked, parched lips — the ef- 
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fects of cheap whiskey — amused her and she 
laughed at his threats until he sought her out 
and shot her, then fell on his knees and kissed 
her cold flesh amid a raving, angry crowd. 

Bhoda did not know, as she carelessly glanced 
from one column to another that she had been 
reading about Hubert and Mabel. 

She finally tossed the paper aside and rang 
for her maid. 

A happy thought of relief came to her mind. 

She would send for a new acquaintance, a 
famous French woman, whom she had met at 
one of her own card tables and whom she after- 
wards learned to be the most notorious woman 
in the city of Paris for her wonderful skill of 
producing new sensations with all sorts of 
drugs and perfumes. This woman's apart- 
ment was marvelled at for its exquisite pictures 
and statues in the best possible taste, its rich, 
heavy plush draperies, its divans and shaded 
lights, its strange liquors in glittering glasses 
and cigarettes of rose leaves steeped in opium, 
and the intoxicating fumes of attar of roses 
which burned in ancient vessels. The hostess 
was the greatest drug user of all. She was the 
first to claim Ehoda 's interest from the time of 
the departure of the woman in yellow and gold 
lace. Ehoda knew that the French woman was 
familiar with the results of all drug habits, so 
she wrote her a note and instructed her maid 
to deliver it at once. 
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CONSOLATION 2*7 

Her visitor came late in the afternon, and 
exerted a charming confidence-inspiring influ- 
ence that Ehoda strongly felt and encouraged. 
They conversed for a time about cards, and 
their winnings, then Ehoda informed the 
French woman of the reason she had sent for 
her. 

"Ah, I see. It's the amber kiss. The pas- 
sion of life. That is not for you Americans. 
Only the French know how to handle this little 
green fairy. See?" 

And she gracefully took from the bodice of 
her gown a cluster of flowers. "In each of 
these I have discovered a secret pleasure. Ah, 
such a pleasure! It does not harm like the 
absynthe. It soothes, it puts into your brain 
a quietness, a sleep that gives you such exqui- 
site dreams." 

She took a delicate pink rose from the cluster 
of flowers. 

' ' Of this the petals are used for the cigarette. 
And this — this is the one I caress. It holds the 
dream of forgetfulness. Its essence is won- 
derful." 

And she held up with admiration a large 
poppy. 

"Its substance is so sweet. I always smoke 
it in my cigarettes. Here, try one. It will do 
you no harm. And here," crossing the room 
and opening the writing desk, "I shall put the 
box. At your pleasure, my dear. Come to my 
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apartment when you have recovered, and I shall 
show you marvellous results from the flowers 
you Americans trample beneath your feet. ' ' 

Like a deadly insect, the fumes of the ciga- 
rette slowly crept into every fibre of Ehoda 's 
being and left a craving appetite for more. 
The delicate scent of opium's faint, intoxicat- 
ing odour was to Ehoda the essence of delight 
and she eagerly accepted every opportunity to 
smoke. She was soon a habitue and she had 
acquired the habit so easily that she soon 
smoked opium with no ill after-effect. How 
soothing, how glorious it all seemed to her. To 
lie there and have that celebrated and notorious 
French artiste, who so well understood the art 
of physical sensations, prepare the opium for 
her pipe until she sank into a deep sleep, a sleep 
that would last until a very late hour of the 
following morning. What a new revelation! 
At last she had found something that would 
give her rest, a deep rest to her shattered 
nerves. 

Deeper and deeper into the essence of dreams 
Ehoda daily sank, scarcely realising that she 
had gone through several storms of gambling 
raids and was driven to different parts of the 
city. It seemed that her attendants no more 
than beautified one place when the police would 
locate and demolish it while she would be car- 
ried away to safety. Those about her she paid 
well to look after her interests and that was the 
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end of her personal knowledge of any worldly 
affairs. She just smiled and went along where- 
ever she was taken and trusted to those about 
her. 

She had grown so forgetful, she had during 
her many changes of habitation lost track of 
the notorious Frenchwoman. But that did not 
bother her in the least. Some one told her that 
through the aid of a Chinese cook she could re- 
ceive the same results, so she ordered that one 
be found for her. 

She shivered a little when she interviewed a 
stoop-shouldered, aged Chinese, to her mind the 
most hideous thing she had ever seen. But 
after being convinced that all would go well 
with her, she agreed to hire him and Chong 
soon won the good graces of his charge. In 
fact he always came first. When awakened 
from the sleep she had learned to love, she 
was quite ready to open the games and draw 
in the gold. She had grown much thinner but 
had by no means lost any of her great beauty. 
Her eyes were still like magnetic pools to all 
on whom they chanced to rest their lingering 
glance for a few seconds. Her acquired, ec- 
centric way of dressing in clinging robes of 
velvet, with her hair wound about her in long, 
snake-like coils, gave her a peculiar, mystic 
beauty. 

Often after exciting periods in the gambling 
rooms, when she was once more alone in her 
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room, she would gaze into the mirror, tired and 
weary of it all, and murmur : 

1 ' How much longer must Bhoda remain your 
victim? Is there no future for her?" 

With an angry gesture she would always turn 
away and rip off the robe. But that was the 
extent of Bhoda 's will power. She lived on, 
suffered and watched. 

Once, when the western sky blended into 
shades of orange, she lingered at the window of 
her new apartment, the first that faced the west 
since she had left Celia's garden. A faint emo- 
tion crossed her face, and she murmured softly : 

"Celia, you are waiting and your waiting 
will some day bring me back. I feel it. I know 
it." 

She had entered her new quarters with a re- 
lieved feeling, for everything there seemed so 
much more quiet. She had grown to despise 
the congested part of the city and was becoming 
more desirous of the drug sleep than the ac- 
tivity of her wakeful moments. It worried 
her not at all that through her change of ad- 
dress she might lose some of her followers. 
She also hoped that by the same means she 
would be able to elude the bloodhounds of the 
law. For she had been informed that it was 
the style and dress of her patrons that at- 
tracted the police. 

Indeed, it was the style that always informed 
the police. And very soon she was forced to 
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move again. She smiled and advised her at- 
tendants to close up and live on her past earn- 
ings. 

" There is plenty for all," she would tell 
them. 

But they won her over and another place 
was opened on one of the side-streets, upstairs 
over a tailor shop. The tailor had been bought 
at a high price for the use of his entrance. 
Besides this he soon received a considerable 
new trade and for a long time his business in- 
creased while his shop stood up as a blind to 
the police. 

Months pas3ed during which time all of 
Bhoda's natural qualities disappeared. She 
became helpless in opinions of her own and 
lived purely on the views of others. Some one 
had told her that her hair was not pretty in 
shade, so she unbraided it and willingly let it 
be bleached to a straw yellow. She often 
looked at it and smiled and thought that it was 
indeed much prettier. But those who knew her 
better shook their heads in pity. 

She had forgotten the sound of her name: 
1 i Bhoda. ' ' It had been so long since she heard 
it, for she had kept it sacred from the beginning. 
She allowed those about her to call her by any 
nickname. She always knew when they ad- 
dressed her, so that was all that was necessary. 
During one of her half-sober moments, and 
when she partially realised that she was grow- 
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ing weaker in her will power, she gained from 
Chong his promise that he would never forsake 
her. She gave him a great deal more money 
than he asked for and she felt safe with him. 
She had lost the little maid who had served her 
so faithfully and had had several others, but 
was unable to hold any one of them for any 
length of time. They all loved her but they 
were frightened away by the sudden changes 
in her life. She seldom talked and then only 
with some one in whom she found extraordinary 
interest. She would question them about the 
gambling world. She had spent a small for- 
tune in fitting up her last apartment in the 
gambling rooms, and it gave her the greatest 
pleasure to watch the effect on the faces of 
those who greeted her. Coming through the 
tailor shop and then up a narrow uncarpeted 
stairway to enter such an array of magnificence 
was worth the expense to see the surprise of all 
the guests. She was always there when the 
rooms were opened, always there in her highest 
spirits and winning ways. And to look at her 
no one would guess that she kept a Chinese 
attendant and smoked opium in the background 
of her life. 

Sometimes the games were long and tiresome. 
She would then excuse herself, for Chong would 
be in waiting, and several puffs of the opium 
would revive her. Then she would go back in 
higher and greater spirits. And greater ad- 
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miration fell from the eyes of every one who 
knew her. 

But with the suddenness of a destructive tor- 
pedo, the police came into the midst of that 
card-charmed assembly and smashed the bric- 
a-brac, demolished the furniture and tore down 
the rich draperies, arresting the people they 
overpowered. 

But Ehoda, by a miracle, was saved. She 
had just a moment before left her card table 
and entered the little concealed closet in which 
lived her Chinese attendant. 

With the first intimation of the raid, Chong, 
with rapid, well trained caution concealed about 
his person all traces of opium and wrapped his 
mistress in a long cloak and, swinging like an 
acrobat, out of the window, climbed down a 
rope he had previously prepared for the pur- 
pose of an emergency escape. From the en- 
trance to the court he hailed a taxi and quickly , 
took his mistress to one of the small cheap 
hotels not far from the centre of Chinatown. 
Leaving her resting in a deep opium sleep on 
the smooth white bed, he went out and found 
and rented a small apartment in the residential 
part of the city. Long before daylight he re- 
turned and took his mistress there. 

In the morning she was quite awake and un- 
derstood what had happened. She looked 
keenly about, from one little room to the other, 
all of which were poorly furnished and were 
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musty smelling from the lack of fresh air and 
sunshine. 

Chong was busy wiping the dust off the fur- 
niture. 

"And is this where I must live?" 

"Nice place no safe. This place no p'lees 
come. ,, 

"But, Chong, I cannot bring my people 
here." 

"Your people arrested. No more come." 

Ehoda smiled at Chong *s simplicity. 

"But I cannot live in this filth." 

"A little while. P'lees forget. Then you 
go back. 9 9 

But after two weeks waiting Ehoda insisted 
on some change. 

"Me get you in Chinatown. Big gambling 
house. You get your people back. They safe 
there. ' 9 

"Chinatown? I've only been there once," 
thinking of the time she went there with Hubert 
and Mabel. 

"Me take you, or bring big tea merchant. 
He help you. He got pull. He take you to big 
home. He make you safe always." 

For some time longer Ehoda lay on a torn 
and dirty sofa and appeared as if she were 
asleep while Chong stood waiting for her an- 
swer. 

Finally she opened her eyes and cried out 
peevishly: "Go, bring your tea merchant!" 



CHAPTEE XXIV 

THE OPIUM DEN 

RHODA, still in her evening gown, all 
that she had saved 0]it of the raid, 
and partly wrapped in a long black 
cloak, sat on a low, common rocking 
chair talking to an Americanised Chinese, Foo 
Gum, — as he had introduced himself. He had 
been educated in American schools and dis- 
played the greatest culture and refinement. 
He had forever acquired American ideas and 
habits. His clothing was of the finest material 
and latest cut, and had it not been for the slight 
Oriental slant of his dark eyes, he could have 
passed for a Caucasian. He had a mild and 
gentle manner and no trace of the innate 
Chinese dissimulation was discernible. His 
constant association with American people had 
given him a tenderness of heart and evenness 
of temperament. 
"Chong told me you were a tea merchant." 
* i Chong never betrays a friend. y 9 
"And so you are the card wizard from Can- 
ton ?" smiled Ehoda. 
1 i That is the nickname they give me. And I 
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am safe in saying that you are at least my 
equal at the card table. * 9 

"Perhaps so. But I am tired out. Tired 
and weary of the police. 9 * 

"I see they have driven you to the wall. 9 9 

The gentleness of his tone gave her instant 
confidence in him. 

1 ' That is exactly it. Chong told me I should 
rely on you for assistance. 9 9 

For a few seconds there was a strange silence 
between them, during which time a peculiar evo- 
lution of harmony sprang up and they looked 
into each other's eyes with a full, intellectual 
understanding that there was a pure sponta- 
neity of trust between them. 

"And you want to enter my world? That 
means for an American woman the rest of her 
life." 

For some time she sat in deep study. She 
knew in her heart, the man was speaking the 
truth. Then she aroused herself, feeling that 
she could no longer hold the silence with- 
out embarrassment. She stated in a low 
voice : 

"I fully realise that what you say is quite 
true. But, somehow, I am tired, tired to death 
to put forth further efforts to bring about 
proper conditions. To gratify any longer the 
thing within me that has sapped all the good- 
ness out of my life, I have gone through an 
existence without a trace of pleasure in it. I 
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have lived the highest and best that money can 
secure. I have struggled and battled with the 
brutality of American men almost to the death 
at times. But I have come out of the muck and 
filth of it all — don't think me presumptuous 
for saying — just like a water lily emerging from 
a stagnant pond. I lost all that should have 
been mine through a hereditary passion for 
cards, which is the only wickedness that has 
ever stained my character — the only one — I 
swear before God. I call it wickedness because 
it is the only thing I can blame for losing all I 
ever had in this world for me. My smoking is 
next. ' ' 

This last sentence she spoke in a low voice as 
if she were afraid that some one might hear her. 

"I have consulted some of the best physi- 
cians in the city and they give me no hope 
unless I give it up and, you know, I can never 
do that. All I now want is to go where I can 
be safe, where I shall not be disturbed, and 
where I shall never be a notorious woman in 
the eyes of the world. I am alone and have 
plenty of money. But money in the world of 
Americans will not give me the rest I wish for. 
I w$nt nothing from you except a straightfor- 
ward business deal. I will give you all the 
money I have in exchange for the confidence 
that I shall always have Chong and your pro- 
tection. I will also give you what I can earn 
at your tables for your personal protection of 
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me. Will I find that sort of protection in you 
and your world ?" 

"I shall guard that faith, madam." 

"Upon the oath of your gods as well as 
mine!" 

"As the faith I hold to my mother, who is 
now dead. I'll guard it for two reasons. 
First: the pride and principle that coursed 
through my mother's veins; second: to prove 
to the American people that there is something 
besides instincts of brutality in the Chinese 
blood." 

Again a harmonious understanding estab- 
lished itself in each of their similar, yet so dif- 
ferent minds. 

"I want friendship. A friend whom I have 
not yet found, yet who, I know, exists. To me 
there is nothing in the world stronger than 
friendship. A true friend will never fail. 
The real essence of the beautiful is the essence 
of God within us. And the essence of God is 
nothing more or less than true friendship. It 
is the highest degree of benevolence. The ten- 
derness, the purity, the eloquence of life itself. 
A friend is the paramount of fortune; the 
closest affinity in nature. I could embrace soli- 
tude for a thousand years if I would be assured 
that at the end of that time I could gain one, 
just one soul I want to call friend for all eter- 
nity. And one, when put to the test, taught 
me the difference between love and friendship. 
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He was noble, a prince in character. But that 
thing they call love, the witchcraft of the earth 
got into his soul and destroyed the depth, the 
genius of that soul. This most generally hap- 
pens to those who are united only by carnal 
ties. Love belongs mainly to material things. 
Friendship is a spiritual gift from Heaven. A 
friend will face horrible facts with firmness and 
never stare repulsively with love's suspicious 
eyes. Friendship will never crumble beneath 
the weight of another's sorrow. If in our age 
of experience, through which we all must 
travel, we can find the dependence of one 
friend, one we can receive and give on an equal 
basis without the fear of a loss, we are in the 
presence of our counterpart. Oh, to kneel be- 
fore the throne of a friend and pour out the 
hidden woes of our tired souls is the truest con- 
solation received before the throne of God." 

Ehoda stopped speaking and looked up. 

"lam sure you understand me, as I feel that 
you are a person who is by nature sentimen- 
tally disposed. ' ' 

"You are quite right. I clearly understand 
the value of a true friend and I sincerely hope 
nothing will happen to prevent me from prov- 
ing my worth in our realisation of friendship. ' ' 

"When can you make arrangements to take 
me?" 

' ' You may come with me now, if you wish. ' ' 

' i The sooner the better. I am ready. ' ' 
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round, full chin, the dreamy eyes and many 
other similar symptoms all told the story of 
abandonment. Entirely surrendered to the 
ruler of the dream smoke, all of them were lost 
in those dreams of ecstasy. 

Every detail was surfeited with a power of 
expression that could not fail to make itself 
felt in the mind of even the most careless ob- 
server, so rich and variant was the display. 

Adjoining this room and beyond a narrow 
corridor of heavily draped black and gold cur- 
tains that deadened all sound, was the entrance 
to the Chinese gambling house. At that en- 
trance every one was confronted with a minia- 
ture Chinese Joss. The little Buddha, seated 
upon his throne of red and gold and inlaid 
mother-o '-pearl, was surrounded by slow-burn- 
ing punk. The Joss kept the " Chuck Chee" 
or cheating men away. The walls were partly 
covered with rich hangings of bright yellow 
with gold embroidered dragons, Chinese fakirs, 
with their long clawed fingers, and many other 
grotesque characters. 

The prevailing odour was not that of tobacco, 
but a peculiar yet pleasing one found among 
the Chinese. The smoke of their tobacco, 
which they mingled with that of the burning 
incense or punk, was not nauseating, but, on 
the contrary, quite soothing to the nervous sys- 
tem and invigourating to the brain. In Ehoda 
it instantly aroused a cunning equal to that of 
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the Chinese, and she sat down beside them in 
one of their almost limitless games of chance 
and soon won heaps of money. So absorbed 
was she in her play that she did not hear the 
constant humming of the low pitched voices of 
the Chinese, with now and then an outburst 
of harsh, grating music from the queer-looking 
string instruments accompanied by the tom- 
tom, nor the clatter of a small cup and saucer 
and the rattling of the dice heard at intervals 
above the voices of the players. 

Rhoda mingled for hours with the various 
little groups of men and women, both Oriental 
and Occidental, scattered here and there, either 
seated upon the floor or standing around small 
tables with their heads bent low, and deeply 
engrossed in one or the other of the many gam- 
bling games. 

Becoming tired of the game in which she had 
been playing, she arose and gathered her win- 
nings together and went from table to table, 
placing now and then a bet at random, until she 
was completely exhausted and was led back by 
Foo Gum to one of the couches in the opium 
den, a throne of grandeur, in all appearances. 
She quietly disrobed and donned a weblike silk 
gown of the faintest hues, then stretched out 
upon a couch of pillows and inhaled the yellow 
smoke of the opium pipe which Chong had care- 
fully prepared for her. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE LADY OF SMOKE 

IT was a four-year oriental dream, a dream 
which had been overflowing with the col- 
ours of the Far East, its habits and inci- 
dents; a four-year dream during which 
time rushed by without thought, without dif- 
ferentiating between day and night; a dream 
filled with artificial lights and life and tastes 
and senses of the Chinese atmosphere. A 
dream of four years. And Rhoda, the para- 
mount attraction, Rhoda, who was known as 
"the Lady of Smoke,' 9 who lived on a Chinese 
throne as Foo Gum's honoured queen. 

She just existed unrelentingly, was just car- 
ried on by the nurture of opium fumes. 

Was it not true ? 

Opium furnished the poison which was fast 
destroying her flesh. She in return loved the 
Chinese underworld because of it, for it gave 
her forgetfulness. Those were the times when 
she wanted rest for the soul that still lived to 
struggle and rebel against the conditions in 
which it was forced to remain. 

Her drugged mind found its only consolation 
when she sat at the gambling table. 

264 
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Why should she not be happy? 

She was always gowned in the most gorgeous 
Oriental costumes of the richest dyes, and she 
handled her cards with a natural skill that was 
envied by every one who had ever seen her 
play at a table. And to increase her pleasure 
in life, she had only to feel the slightest strain 
of fatigue to cast off the weight of it all and 
don a silken robe and, stretched out on her 
couch of pillows, inhale the yellow smoke from 
a pipe with intense delight, which Chong on his 
knees prepared. To all about her, she was 
a wonderful lady in beautiful surroundings; 
and, likewise, her life in its daily course was 
made beautiful to the fullest extent of dream 
life. 

But through the ever changing conditions 
there at last loomed up a catastrophe to the 
true and delicate nature of the real Ehoda, the 
fast dying flames of her other self. And the 
gradual realisation of the fact that all her 
energy to go forth and participate in card 
games had entirely gone out of her once ani- 
mated self. She protested openly so that she 
could rest upon her couch of grandeur, where 
she slowly and vaguely learned that she had 
become a living wreckage. She had grown so 
delicate that she seemed more like a lily in the 
flesh, so fragile and perishable that it was said : 
the first breath of pure air would end her ex- 
istence. 
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For four years she lived upon her couch of 
smoke. 

At times she conversed with noted men and 
women with remarkable intellectuality. At 
other times her frail body stretched out in its 
robe of softest fibred silks, and remained, when 
not fully under the influence of the drug, as 
motionless as the dead for hours and hours. 
The only indication of life was the silent shift- 
ing of her still wonderful eyes. And behind 
those quivering, half -closed lids lay a brain of 
great development, filled to its utmost capacity 
with the brightness and gaiety of life in all the 
artificiality that Evil's wand could conjure up. 
A beautiful brain, still in its prime, forced to 
premature death by the myriads of destructive 
demons of Earth's vices. And still a brain of 
memories, crowded with the smallest details of 
past incidents, some of which were crowned 
with the buffoonery of life, while others were 
shadowed by clouds of gloom. 

Yet, as clear as crystal in its sanity, that 
marvellous brain struggled on daily to over- 
power that deep-seated hold of the drug that 
was feasting upon its prey. The only liberty 
it had when not deadened by the drug was to 
travel for hours along the trail of past realities 
and tirelessly search for some resource of free- 
dom. 

Not one of those who frequented that notori- 
ous den failed to pay their respects to the Lady 
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of Smoke — as she was known — and as many 
times as they approached her couch, flashed 
through their minds the question: 
"What could have been this woman's past!" 
The character before them was sufficiently 
extraordinary for the inquiry. For those pale 
lips never revealed a word that concerned her- 
self. Traces of her unusual beauty, both of 
body and mind, were discernible whenever she 
was awake and conversed. It was then that 
the light of life came into her features with a 
brilliant flash of intelligence and animation, 
and her lips formed only charming poetic 
phrases and lofty ideas. On the other hand, 
when she was quite alone, her eyes had a life- 
less cast, and were cold and dull and sightless. 
Her marble-white body lay motionless, but 
there lived within that body an activity nursed 
by those eyes so finely veiled with heavy lashes 
— eyes which shifted about and silently ob- 
served every detail. Behind that strange, 
silent gaze and beneath that marble-like body 
lived a spirit, the soul of the real Ehoda, strug- 
gling and clinging to life, constantly calling out 
to the great Universe, the great living world of 
thousands and thousands of busy people for 
assistance. But it seemed a hopeless case that 
one tired, weary soul should piteously call for 
relief to the living world, call for release and 
assistance that it might cure that body, so it 
might live again. 
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Each morning — long before the "Lady of 
Smoke 9 J awoke — busy hours passed around her 
sleeping form. The habitants were coming 
and going from behind the gauze screens. The 
magnificent room was put in order, and while 
the Chinese incense perfumed and purified the 
air, Foo Gum made his regular call to give his 
orders for the day. 

This was the only time he visited the "Lady 
of Smoke,' 9 while she minced over a dainty 
breakfast. They talked purely with the spirit 
of their great friendship. From light subjects 
which gave them the greatest amusement, 
they drifted into scientific dissertations. Foo 
Gum's clerical work in behalf of his country- 
men kept his brain very active, and he often 
gained much valuable information from his 
visits to the "Lady of Smoke/ 9 But gradu- 
ally and unconsciously he, too, began to realise 
the failing state of her health. The realisa- 
tion of it made him come earlier and linger 
longer at her couch in order to study every line 
of her features,— only to grow more and more 
uneasy, until he was beside himself with grief. 
He saw the outcome plainly. He knew her end 
was drawing near and the great feeling of 
friendship he had for her concern was stronger 
than any feeling he had ever had before for a 
woman. He would not allow the thought that 
it was the natural feeling that a man has for a 
woman. He dared not do that, for he knew 
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that in such a case he would soon be denied the 
pleasure of those interesting visits. To main- 
tain that gentle glance of confidence in her eyes 
was worth more to him than any other thing in 
the world. 

His restlessness increased, yet he did not 
breathe a thought of his fear to her. He 
seemed powerless to act in any manner. He 
did not know what to do to bring her back ta 
life. He watched day after day, week after 
week, the cruel wasting of her flesh and beauty. 
It was evident in his mind that there was a 
possible chance if he took away the drug and 
thus, with the aid of a physician restore her 
health. But would that be true friendship, to 
tear open a wound that the drug, perhaps, has 
kept healed for so long! Was that true to the 
promise he made her! He had given his word 
to take care of her to the end, not to change her 
habits. 

Besides Foo Gum, the devoted friend, only 
one visitor came and sat for hours keeping 
company to the Lady of Smoke. She was a 
young woman, attractive, with a voluptuously 
beautiful form. The natural colour was still 
present in her cheeks. Her general appear- 
ance denoted prosperity and contentment. 
From her white throat hung an enormous Chi- 
nese lavalliere, and on her round arm a Chinese 
bracelet, — emblems of her infatuation for the 
Chinese world. It was neither love nor pity 
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for the Lady of Smoke that brought the young 
girl daily into that mysterious world, but the 
fervent desire to live there some day, lie upon 
the same couch and receive the same attentions 
from Foo Gum. And with the feeling that she 
had cleverly concealed her aspirations, she 
came with all the polished deception given to a 
woman of her calibre. 

But to the Lady of Smoke, who had dealt 
with all sorts of characters, she was an open 
book. Her eyes had only to watch in order to 
know, and many, many times the Lady of 
Smoke lounged in her world of silence and 
from beneath her heavy lashes observed and 
patiently considered. Those were the times 
when she planned to make her pitiful condition 
known to the world through that woman. To 
receive assistance from some one was her one 
anxious motive. 

She lay there, powerless to lift the slightest 
weapon in her own defence amid all that lux- 
ury ; forced to lie there and pretend happiness, 
forced to lie there and watch with smiling lips 
the catastrophe of her life and take her part in 
the drama of that little world which consisted 
of the three people about her. Her body was 
so helpless, and her mind so active, her heart 
so tortured, and a mind so conscious of all that 
was going on and all that was soon to happen. 
What an appalling aspect, to lie there and 
watch her own body slowly die, knowing that 
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her last woman-acquaintance on earth awaited 
her death so as to take her place ; to watch her 
Chinese friend, discouraged and heartbroken, 
wandering around aimlessly with no ambition 
in life, restraining his impulse to confide in her, 
to tell her his troubles. It was also appalling 
to watch that young woman's infatuation for 
Foo Gum. Her soul alone fought the battle, 
her soul alone conceived and contrived to 
escape. 

From those three persons about her couch 
the Lady of Smoke selected the young woman 
to carry away letters to the outer world, letters 
appealing for assistance. She selected her be- 
cause she knew her confidence would not be 
betrayed, as she felt sure that the young 
woman in question would act promptly in order 
to further her own ends. Thus, too weak to 
leave her couch, she barely existed. Opium 
dreams, dreams of magnificence were the joy- 
ous contents of her life. In her half-waking 
hours she was either yawning or stretching 
upon her pretty couch or mincing her dainty 
meals, or lying quietly watching the hideous 
Chong, who, beady eyed, sat huddled upon a 
Chinese stool, constantly watching the door to 
receive and usher the patrons to the opium 
bunks and to the gambling rooms. 

At times, apart from her drowsy moments, a 
clear consciousness came to her. During these 
spells of remorse she often took from beneath 
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her pillow a small book. It was the diary of 
her past life, her only treasure. She would 
wrap her silk Chinese gown about her and curl 
up childlike. She would wind her long yellow 
braids of hair in snakelike coils around her, 
and then she would live in memories, reviving 
many scenes from the pages of the little book. 
Sometimes a smile tried to steal over her sol- 
emn features. Sometimes a strong emotion 
brought tears which rolled down over the pale 
cheeks and splashed their imprints on the 
pages of the diary. She read, meditated and 
silently suffered remorse, the deepest of 
worldly griefs. 

Vitally anxious to ward off the blow he posi- 
tively knew was soon to crush him, Foo Gum 
dared not to breathe his sorrow to his friends. 
He firmly shut it up in his own breast and si- 
lently grieved, watching with solicitude her 
body wasting away to a shadow. But at last 
this torment, gnawing so persistently at his 
conscience, became master of the situation and 
he grew so troubled, so unhappy every hour, 
so fearful of the outcome of his silence, that he 
could no longer endure his suspense. Without 
the knowledge of any of his friends, Foo Gum 
sent across the waters for one of his elder 
brothers, a prominent physician, whom he had 
never seen. He lived through weeks and weeks 
of agitation awaiting his brother's arrival, and 
then through days of anxiety awaiting his 
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brother's decision, only to learn what he al- 
ready knew — that the time of cure had passed 
and that in a very short while "the Lady of 
Smoke" would close her beautiful eyes in a 
dream that knows no waking. Sad hours fol- 
lowed for Foo Gum. At first he wandered 
about half crazed with grief, not daring to 
breathe his sorrow to her. She had such utter 
faith in his promise. And it was his intention 
to be faithful to the end and then put her to 
rest in his burying ground. Loving and car- 
ing for her, as he did, it was natural that Foo 
Gum never dreamed of any other contingency 
until the shrewd, cunning nature of his coun- 
trymen observed and analysed the cause of 
Foo Gum's sorrow and they immediately set to 
work to drive such sentiment out of his mind. 
At every opportunity they clustered about him 
and argued the danger in which he placed 
himself with the American authorities. They 
proved to him his faultlessness as concerned 
her illness. They convinced him that he had 
his own life to live for as he was still young 
and healthy. They pleaded with him to desert 
the Lady of Smoke. They frightened him into 
the desire to start a new den and transfer his 
belongings thereto. They showed him how 
easily such a plan could be carried out. He 
must use time and dexterity. He must trans- 
fer his treasures one at a time, slowly, so that 
the lady would not miss them. And by the 
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time the walls and floors were bare, her eyes 
could no longer see and she would never know, 
never realise his desertion. All these sugges- 
tions of precaution Foo Gum cautiously drank 
in from his beloved countrymen. He sadly 
meditated over the plan and finally accepted it 
as the only alternative. In his heart he suf- 
fered, but his well trained nature kept him 
silent and he powerlessly yet faithfully contin- 
ued with his usual attitude toward her. 

With the fact settled that he would slowly 
desert the Lady of Smoke, Foo Gum came early 
one morning, while the sweet-scented Chinese 
incense was still perfuining the air. He went 
to her couch, which was adorned with the faint- 
est tints of lavender to the deepest shades of 
purple. He found she had just finished her 
luscious breakfast. After greeting her he sat 
down on a low stool at her feet. It was the day 
he began with his duty to himself as well as 
that of his countrymen. The muscles in his 
face contracted with dread as the door flew 
open and Chong permitted a countryman to re- 
move a large, hand-carved table from the room. 

Foo Gum spoke his lie very low as he ex- 
plained: 

"I am sending the table to the repair shop." 

After this interruption was over he grew 
pensive. The Lady of Smoke was quick to 
perceive his mood and she, whose intuition was 
so poignant, having dealt with the moods of 
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such multitude of people, also saw his desper- 
ate attempt to conceal it. She had only to 
glance to become aware of the fact that some- 
thing dreadful was pending. Possessing such 
a powerful ability of divination, it was not 
strange to her mind, — after rapidly travelling 
back over several weeks and summing up all 
the incidents together with the mysterious ac- 
tions of Foo Gum, — to find the reason. She 
instantly observed that he, too, realised that 
her strength was fast deserting her. She 
looked at him sympathetically. She knew what 
were his thoughts and that his tender heart 
caused him to grieve. His suffering! She si- 
lently comp&red it with her own which burned 
in such a different furnace. Where he saw 
daylight, she saw darkness. Where he saw 
consolation, she saw desolation. Where he 
saw a future with friends to whom he could 
confide his troubles and receive their tender de- 
votions, she saw a desolation of all living 
creatures, of God even. What a gruesome mo- 
ment to realise one's self alone, on the brink of 
an abyss that leads to nothingness. Forsaken 
by every earthly being, — helpless, — powerless 
to move from her couch, to reach by letter a 
single person of the outside world. There 
were so many whom she had known that she 
called her friends. Such was the plight of the 
Lady of Smoke. Almost abandoning hope, she 
patiently continued as she gracefully enter- 
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tained with every fibre of her physical strength 
and harassed brain her Chinese friend and the 
single girl visitor. 

As she stared down upon the bowed head of 
Foo Gum, she felt she must double her exertion 
to arouse his former interest in her. She re- 
mained in a graceful pose among the beautiful 
shades of lavender chosen for his benefit, for 
she no longer satisfied her own whims. She 
fully realised that the hour had passed for her 
own choice to prevail and the hour had come 
when she was obliged to please him, when it 
was essential for her to use all the tactics her 
keen nature had the power to produce. She 
wound her long, yellow braids about her to 
amuse him. She brought into her face an ex- 
pression that never failed to arouse him. She 
spoke in her softest, best trained voice pretty 
sayings that were sure to hold his interest. 
All this she did in order to attract his attention, 
to draw him back from across the gulf she saw 
rapidly widen between them. Still Foo Gum 
remained unaffected. She felt her humiliation 
so keenly that she bit her lips with vexation. 
She reclined against her soft walls of lavender 
and watched his face. She was completely baf- 
fled as she was trying to read his thoughts. 
Suddenly she felt rejoiced as he lifted his eyes 
to her. They still betrayed a kindly feeling. 
He did not speak, but he remained in her com- 
pany until the door opened. A deep sigh 
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escaped his lips as he arose, bade her "good 
morning" and went away before the newcomer 
made her appearance around the side of the 
screen. The Lady of Smoke watched with no 
feeling of surprise a glance exchanged be- 
tween these two persons as they passed one 
another without an apparent sign of recogni- 
tion, a glance that told her a tale of deceit, for 
in the glance of Foo Gum's eyes she read no 
excitement, no real interest, nor yet recogni- 
tion. But in that of the visitor she read a de- 
termination to supplant her in his affections. 

"I am very late," apologised a voice, youth- 
fully fresh and full of magnetism. 

The Lady of Smoke quickly seized the visi- 
tor's hands and said feverishly: 

"It does not matter as long as you don't dis- 
appoint me." 

Then, in a changed tone, she asked : 

"Any letters?" 

"No. I'm sorry." 

1 l Strange. I used to have so many acquaint- 
ances in the world outside. But they seem to 
have forgotten me. I never had occasion to 
realise this as much as now. And since you, 
my messenger, have come to me, I have sent 
out so many, many pleadings to those to whom 
I have done so many, many good turns, and to 
those with whom I used to dine and spend so 
many pleasant hours. To those from whom 
I've extracted promises of undying friendship, 
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how can forgetfulness come to minds like 
those ?" 

"Perhaps it hasn't. A few years bring 
many changes in the busy world. It is so easy 
to lose trace of one's friends." 

' ' I suppose so. I am at a loss when it comes 
to the knowledge of progress. I have stood 
still so very, very long. My little world here 
is so small." 

"To be beautiful like you and to live as you 
do is all I'd care for." 

"Hush!" And a frightened expression 
drove away all the sweetness from the marble 
face, as the thin, bony hands were raised in an 
attitude as if to ward off a blow. 

"It is only a grave. A living tomb." 

The young visitor quickly sat down upon a 
low stool so recently occupied by Foo Gum and 
let her cloak fall back, exposing her perfumed 
shoulders, tempting with the roundness of 
youth. 

For some moments neither spoke. The 
youthfulness of the visitor attracted the lady 
on the couch, as she glanced at the pretty white 
shoulders veiled in the sheerest material. She 
reached out her bony white hand and petted 
them. It often happened that scarcely a word 
passed between them, then again at other times 
the Lady of Smoke grew very talkative. That 
morning she puzzled her young visitor by say- 
ing, as she still toyed with her arm : 
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" You 're beginning, my dear, and I am end- 
ing. Ending. ' f 

She repeated the last word as though she 
were realising its true meaning for the first 
time. She quickly lifted her hands and noticed 
the deep blue veins. 

" Blood is life." 

She glanced at her visitor as if expecting the 
sanction of her assertion. Eeceiving a tacit 
affirmation, she eagerly continued: 

" Ending! Why not beginning? I still pos- 
sess life. If I can receive the proper medical 
assistance, I am sure, I can yet be cured. You 
tell me I am still beautiful. ' ' 

She picked up a mirror from the hidden folds 
of the lavender drapery, looked steadily at her 
features and then added in a deep pathetic 
voice : 

"Alas! I, with my conscious eye, see a very 
haggard face. Destruction is not beauty. De- 
struction !" she repeated as she let the mirror 
slide back against the wall. A new light came 
into her eyes. 

"I have seen beautiful mansions erected 
upon ruined foundations. Somehow, my 
friend, I pride myself on the idea that this body 
of mine can be rebuilt if I can receive the 
proper care. Perhaps my enthusiasm is only 
hinged on my lack of cheerfulness. To-day I 
am melancholy, ' ' stroking her visitor's hand 
meditatively. "After recalling so many pretty 
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little incidents in my past, how I gloat over the 
idea of living again in that wonderful world 
outside. Tell me, what did you see this morn- 
ing?" 

" Nothing of any consequence." 

"Oh, something, surely." 

"Only streetcars, crowded sidewalks and a 
rainy day." 

A pause of reflection seemed to hold them 
both silent. Then the Lady of Smoke added in 
a refreshed voice: 

"What a pitiful wish to live all over again. 
What a hopeless waste of time. Why not take 
the foundation of a past instead and build upon 
it? All my thoughts lately are harassed by the 
desire to live a new life. I am planning in my 
dreams. I am planning while I wake. Plan- 
ning, planning to live again. ' ' 

In a studious attitude the Lady of Smoke 
murmured : 

"Live a new life! How can I accomplish 
such a feat? How can I, alone, build up the 
tissues of this body and live a new life?" 

The Lady of Smoke seemed for some seconds 
transformed into a marble statue of hopeful- 
ness. Then, as if by magic, the silent white 
face assumed a happy expression and the eyes 
sparkled with new energy. 

' * How weak of me to give up hope ! A new 
day will come. I have another letter for you 
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to mail. It is to one whom I remember well 
for her heart of gold. She will assist me, I am 
sure. Mail this letter for me and, please, come 
to-morrow." 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE LAST SPABK 

BUT the morrow was a week later. 
Foo Gum had forbidden every one to 
visit the lady's couch, and only the 
habitues were allowed to pass to 
their bunks. 

Her couch was draped in the most delicate 
pinks, with sprays of peach blossoms artifi- 
cially perfumed, while an enormous vase, filled 
with them, stood at the entrance of the screen. 
The pink reflexes brought a semblance of life to 
the Lady of Smoke, who was alone when she 
received her young visitor. 

"I thought you had deserted me," she whis- 
pered nervously, as she seized the visitor's 
hand with a pressure of welcome. 

"Foo Gum — " The visitor quickly tried to 
smother her words. 

"That's all right. I quite understand. Foo 
Gum has kept you away. ' ' 

1 l It was because you had been so ill. ' ' 

"Not ill. Only a spell of dreams. Foo Gum 
takes such notions. He allows no one to see 
me, and he compels me to sleep. Sometimes 
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I . . ." She drew closer and lowered her 
voice as her eyes cautiously encircled the room 
and then rested on the face of her visitor to 
ascertain the true effects of her words. 

"I fear he is going to put me to sleep for- 
ever. ' ' 

The lady was unable to derive any satisfac- 
tion from the other 's expression, for the visitor 
simply frowned and shook her head, saying: 

"I don't think he would dare do that." 

"I pray not. But his power is great. 
When he first came into my life he could hold 
up hideous images, all of which made me cringe 
with fear, such as you see there, ' ' — pointing her 
delicate finger toward the ceiling, from which 
dangled images and insects, — "and in a trice 
he would compel me to see only the beauty in 
them, — such divine beauty, that I would take 
the image into my hands and caress it with the 
most profound pleasure. Hour after hour I 
have received these lessons until I have no fear 
of the most hideous things that crawl the earth. 
That is how he has taught me beauty in his 
race. But a dreadful thing has happened. A 
mystery enshrouds my couch. My dreams are 
weaker, my strength frailer. The realisation 
of it all frightens me. There is a pressure 
within me that struggles to free itself. I have 
thought so intensely over its effect that I feel 
it's my soul, begging to desert this poor body. 
And now I realise the true meaning of all these 
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visits of Foo Gum's countryman. Why, I have 
awakened to find him bending over me with Foo 
Gum excitedly at his side. How Foo Gum has 
deceived me ! For, when I cried out to him in 
fright, and demanded to know the meaning of 
such visits, he only put me off and told me that 
no harm would come to me. There was an ob- 
ject to their visits, but I was powerless to dis- 
cover it at that time. They are so shrewd when 
they don't want you to know the motive of their 
actions. I don't want to die." 

The young visitor looked up in astonishment. 
She did not know that the Lady of Smoke was 
also conscious of the fact that death was so 
near, and she answered evasively: 

" Don't speak of dying. It doesn't seem pos- 
sible to me that you should ever die. ' ' 

"It doesn't seem fair to me that I should die 
just yet I feel more like prolonging these 
agonising hours. God knows, I wish to torture 
the little self consciousness left in this wasted 
body. Self punishment is always felt the deep- 
est, and I do suffer. ' ' 

A full minute passed, ending with the soft 
chime of a clock striking the half hour. The 
Lady of Smoke drew herself laboriously to a 
sitting position and smiled faintly: 

"All these symptoms of spring are around 
us," waving her hand toward the peach blos- 
soms. "I was in such a splendid mood this 
morning. It seemed new spring had come into 
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my life. I awoke from a beautiful dream. I 
dreamed I was once more round and pretty like 
you, and I walked in the outside world. I 
dream so often of living again. I sometimes 
feel I shall be reincarnated, as the saying 
goes," — attempting to smile to make light of 
her words. "But that mood is gone now. Yet, 
I shall torture my eyes by looking on these 
symptoms of happiness, this sweet array of 
spring. ' ' 
After a moment 's reflection she added : 
"What an appalling contingency a woman 
can entrench herself in, 9 9 and her delicate white 
hands were raised as though to ward off some 
terrific blow. * l Misery ! The misery of it all ! 
What a horrible predicament to look at your 
own body in utter ruins with the clear con- 
sciousness of your brain. No woman knows, — 
no woman will try to know, until she is dragged 
down into the depths of depravity. It is then 
she opens her eyes in sadness and cries out: 
1 Why am I deserted? Why had I not foreseen, 
and obeyed my conscience V And even to the 
very last moment of a woman's existence, there 
burns a candle for him, the one and only one, 
the other part of her. It is in your life. It is 
in my life. See?" 

An affectionate liquid brightened her eyes. 
The faintest tint of rose tinged her marble 
cheeks, as she reached up and pulled a tiny 
silver chain. A ray of light fell across the 
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canopy and rested upon a photograph, a picture 
so concealed that only the face was prominent 
to view. 

1 i How the last spark in the ashes of my poor 
heart burns for him. How I linger on this 
earth only to be near his picture. How I long 
for his kisses! Have I destroyed every pos- 
sible opportunity? God would have left him 
with me had I obeyed my intuitions. Every 
woman has that one wonderful opportunity. 
What a beautiful sight to see a woman remain 
on the threshold of her own virtuous youth. 
To stretch out her pretty arms and call to the 
Universe, where there are hundreds of good 
mates from which to bring her ideal of a man 
to her home of love. To bring her the king she 
approves to master her home, to father her chil- 
dren. If man only knew what the right woman 
would sacrifice for him, he would constantly 
listen to that plaintive call. For the learned 
Hindoo says : ' No call of the human voice ever 
goes through space that does not reach some 
responsive station. 9 y J 

For a while the face of the Lady of Smoke 
remained uplifted toward the picture with an 
expression of hope, then, as if crushed, she 
drooped her head, which sank in hopeless de- 
spair upon her sunken chest and the condemn- 
ing stare in the eyes of the photograph seemed 
to follow her silently, heartlessly. After some 
hesitation, caused by her being choked with 
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emotion, the Lady of Smoke lifted her eyes, 
which shone with moisture as two eyes as bril- 
liant as if life existed within them looked down 
upon her with the same condemning expression 
as always. Her attitude changed, she became 
a vicious, antagonised lioness, and she raised 
her arms in a dramatic pose of defence, as she 
cried aloud: 

"I have conquered all, all but him who mocks 
me constantly. Look, look at his eyes. Oh, 
how unmercifully they chastise me with that 
condemning stare. How I suffer, for I once 
saw such divine love, so fondly expressed 
through those same eyes. Love! Love for 
me." 

Then, as fiercely the storm raged within her, 
it gradually subsided into profound silence. 
For the expression of distress had left her face 
and a strange gentleness crept over her whole 
being. She lowered her hands in humbleness 
before the silent gaze of the picture, and 
moaned : 

"Ah, I have crawled in the eyes of the world 
like a rat in punishment for my sins. Oh, God 
of this earth, have I not suffered enough? If 
not let my soul be cremated in the fires of dam- 
nation until it is again purified enough for him 
whom I shall yet conquer. I will endure any 
suffering, any pain to once more see that pure 
love gleam through those eyes I so worship. ' ' 

After a few moments the Lady of Smoke re- 
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covered from her remorse and apologetically 
turned to her visitor. 

"I beg your pardon. Sometimes my grief 
overpowers me and wafts me to the port of ex- 
piation. ' ' 

She reached up and extinguished the tiny 
light. 

1 * I am tired. Please, let me rest. ' ' 

She shut her eyes and sank back upon her 
silken pillows. 



i 




CHAPTEE XXVH 

FOO GUM— COMB 

OWNED in the softest shades and 
purest of gold, bathed in the sweet- 
est scents of perfume, the Lady of 

_ Smoke, possessed of her graceful 

eloquence, awaited Foo Gum. He had missed 
four mornings, but she was sure that he would 
come that morning. Once more she caught up 
her silver mirror to assure herself that her 
toilet was perfect. In her anxiety to look a 
little brighter she added a little more rouge 
each time, to her pale cheeks and lips. 

A deep stab almost severed her heart when 
she heard the same mysterious caller coming 
for another piece of furniture. She strongly 
voiced her objections but no one seemed to hear 
her. Even Chong, her faithful servant, did 
not speak. It was done very quietly and 
quickly and not until the door was again closed 
did she receive a reply to her question. 

"How many pieces have they taken away?" 

"Me not know. Maybe ten," answered 
Chong. 

u Every morning something disappears. I 
cannot understand Foo Gum." 

289 
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i ' Yes, lady. Every morning they come, they 
take something. Soon everything gone." 

"How do you know this!" She turned her 
glance of inquiry toward Chong, who rolled his 
beady eyes seriously toward her. 

"Foo Gum kill me if I tell." 

' i He shall not know what you told me. I am 
like your people, they may torture me but I 
will not betray you." 

Slowly and surely, through her seriousness, 
she gained his confidence. As he crawled close 
to her he whined in her ear: 

"Foo Gum build new den. Foo Gum take 
from here eberything for new den." 

"He will do this before I die!" • 

"He says you die soon." 

"How does he know!" 

"Foo Gum brother wise. Foo Gum no be- 
lieve till brother tell him you die soon." 

"Where is Foo Gum's brother!" 

"On ocean. Sail back China." 

She turned deadly pale. She recalled every 
gesture and strange movement of Foo Gum 
and thoroughly understood the danger she was 
in. She forced her lips to say : 

"And he says there is no hope for me!" 

"No hope. You die soon." 

For a full moment neither spoke. She 
seemed dead at that moment for her eyes fell 
shut and her thin face looked like a marble 
cast. 
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Chong remained standing motionless until 
her eyes reopened, then he returned to his 
duties satisfied. 

The Lady of Smoke struggled hard within 
herself to keep above the surface of the shock 
she had received. It had never quite occurred 
to her that she was so near death and the more 
she studied over it the less she believed it. She 
was fully aware of her weakness, but she re- 
called to her mind many and many cases of 
weaknesses more profound than her own. She 
had seen such weakness grow to strength again. 
She laughed hysterically as she murmured sa- 
tirically : 

' * Chinese doctors ! — they know about as much 
about American women as an American woman 
knows about Chinese doctors. I want an 
American doctor. I must have one at once." 

She roused herself to a sitting position and 
surprised Chong. 

' ' Go, fetch Foo Gum to me at once. I must 
have an American doctor." 

Chong stood powerless. 

"Why don't you go!" 

He still stood speechless. 

"Speak. Why do you hesitate!" 

A new terror came into her heart. 

"If I go they keep me." 

"Who!" 

"My people. Foo Gum's people." 

"Where is Foo Gum!" 
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"Foo Gum come no more." 

A low moan broke from her white lips. 

"Surely, you are lying to me." 

"Foo Gum's friends no let Foo Gum come." 

She moaned and rocked her bony body upon 
the silken couch. 

"Oh, they can't be so heartless. He will 
surely come. It is such a short time before 
. . ." Her grief again silenced her and she 
rocked in her misery. 

"Foo Gum, Foo Gum, come back, come 
back!" 

Her pleadings were more like a tired child's 
as she sank wearily back among the soft pil- 
lows, afraid to continue. She had lived long 
enough in the Chinese world to know their 
methods of torture. Apparently her eyes fell 
closed, but beneath her long lashes she was 
looking at the yellow face beside her couch. 
In his last words she slowly divined what she 
had never guessed — a fidelity in the aged, 
stoop shouldered Chinaman, whom she had al- 
ways condemned. Instantly a wild thought 
crossed her agitated brain and she moaned 
aloud her resentment. 

"Is this distorted devotee to be my farewell 
companion upon this earth!" 

A glassy, demon-like expression filled her 
eyes as she cried in hatred. 

" Go to your place and remain there until Foo 
Gum comes." 
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Obediently the bent form of Chong crossed 
the room and sat down on a low stool. 

The Lady of Smoke soon opened her eyes 
again and looked restlessly about Her brain 
was too active to allow her to remain uncon- 
scious. She was at a complete loss to know 
how to bring Foo Gum back to her. She laid 
there white and still in body, but her eyes 
shifted and shifted as if in search of something. 
It was the urging activity of her brain, silently 
seeking some resource. Her searching eyes 
stopped and stared upon an object, a smile of 
welcome shone upon her white lips and with 
sudden vitality she reached out and tapped the 
gong, and in a low, sweet singing tone she har- 
monised with the tone of the bell : 

"Foo Gum, come — , Foo Gum, come — f 
Foo Gum, come — " 

The vibration of both the bell and the voice 
startled the humped Chinaman, causing him to 
stand and then fall to his knees and nod re- 
peatedly to the floor. 

The door opened and the young visitor en- 
tered. Guiltily and apologetically the Lady of 
Smoke, so overcome in her grief, tried to sup- 
press her emotion, and welcomed her. For a 
full minute she clasped the hand of the other 
and neither spoke. 

"You brought me a letter! " 

A cry like that of a happy child came into 
her voice. 
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"I am sorry." 

The Lady bit her lips and said in a voice akin 
to utter despair : 

1 i My last chance is gone. ' ' 

"How despairingly you speak." 

1 ' I beg your pardon. But sometimes the bit- 
terness of one's cup overflows in spite of one. 
Just then I blamed the world for my present 
predicament. Oh, I beg a thousand pardons of 
the great and beautiful world outside which 
gave me the very richest of its products had I 
chosen correctly. Please forgive my rude- 
ness," turning and inquiring with an almost 
childlike look toward her visitor. "What I do 
want is a good American physician. There are 
lots of them out in the Universe who can cure 
me. I must beg Foo Gum's consent. He will 
be here soon." 

She put great stress upon her last sentence 
and purposely hesitated to detect the effect 
upon her companion. A slight hesitancy gave 
her the exact information that she sought. 
She veiled her eyes with her slender hands 
barely unable to go on. She was positive be- 
yond a doubt, of her intuition. Chong's words 
were true. In that embarrassment she read 
the truth. Foo Gum was kept away by his 
people and she said to the pretty visitor before 
her: 

"If Foo Gum refuses, will you, without his 
knowledge, bring a physician to mef " 
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A deeper perplexity crossed the visitor's 
visage and she answered timidly: 

"I will do my best." 

But the Lady again read the precise meaning 
of that embarrassment. That young lady was 
already under the influence of Foo Gum and his 
countrymen. 

During a pause Chong came with a tray of 
tea and a few Chinese morsels. Through 
sheer mannerism, the Lady of Smoke struggled 
to support herself upon her elbow. She tasted 
the tea critically and called out: 

" Chong, there is no strength in this." 

The old Chinaman became confused in his 
distress to find words. She read his mind and 
understood that there was no more to be had, 
and that Chong was afraid to venture out for 
any. 

"You may go," she told him and her voice 
was so low and sweet that neither of the other 
two detected her troubled mind. Quickly dis- 
pelling the situation, the Lady of Smoke said 
graciously : 

"I should not have scolded Chong. He is 
growing old." 

The young visitor was struck with surprise 
to see that well cultured woman treat such a 
hideous being with such profound kindness, un- 
til she heard her say softly : 

"I am beginning to think that in Chong lies 
my only salvation. Through him lies my only 
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chance to escape death alone, here, on this 
couch. Dp you understand what that means to 
met Alone !" 

Her steady gaze, more than her words, caused 
her visitor to drop her eyes until a flush of 
guilt dyed her cheeks. 

"You have Foo Gum. You have me." 

"But something tells me both you and Foo 
Gum will grow tired for I am not going to die. 
That is, not for a long, long time." 

' ' But you cannot live on like this. * ' 

' ' But I can, as long as Chong feeds me opium. 
I can live without food. Unless Foo Gum 
comes and puts me to sleep forever." 

"Oh, he will never do that." 

"How do you know!" 

"By his behaviour this morning." 

"What do you mean!" 

"He insisted on coming to you this morning 
but his countrymen forbade him to enter. He 
tried to fight them off, but they dragged him 
away. ' ' 

"Dragged Foo Gum in the street!" 

"Yes, he was drunk." 

"Intoxicated! Foo Gum intoxicated! I 
never knew he drank. Why, he is only a boy, a 
hard working boy. He thinks too much of his 
brain to harm it with stimulants." 

"His countrymen keep him drunk to make 
him forget you." 
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"And then it is his drunken mind that orders 
this house robbed of its wealth. It is his 
drunken brain, influenced by his heartless peo- 
ple who have always been jealous of me. They 
are poisoning his mind. Poor Foo Gum. 
They will ruin his future.' ' 

In great sympathy and great excitement she 
cried: 

"When he comes I shall defy them. Foo 
Gum is still my friend. ' ' 

And with determination she again caught up 
the tiny gong pin and in the same weird tone 
harmonised with the bell's vibration: 

"Foo Gum, come — Foo Gum, come — Foo 
Gum, come — " 

At that instant, and before the tone died 
away, the door flew open with a mighty force 
that almost drove it off its hinges. Furiously 
battling two companions Foo Gum broke away, 
ran across the room and prostrated himself in 
front of the couch. A second later his flushed 
face and burning eyes were between the soft 
white hands of the Lady of Smoke. He spoke 
a few words in Chinese that drove her cheeks 
still paler and he buried his face in the silken 
folds of her couch and wept 

Foo Gum's companion, much older and more 
authoritative, came forward and caught his 
arm, commanding him in their language, to re- 
turn to the street. The Lady of Smoke, with 
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new vitality, leaned forward and wound her 
long, thin arms protectingly around Foo Gum 
and defied them. 

They laughed at her defence and deliberately 
dragged him to his feet and, like a drunken 
man, he staggered before them, never releasing 
his eyes from her. Then partly compromising, 
he confronted his friends, and demanded of 
them a half hour alone with her. There was a 
short conference and the two left the room. 
Chong remained undisturbed upon his low 
stool, while the young visitor, at the entrance 
of the men, concealed herself behind a gauze 
screen. Feeling quite alone, Foo Gum poured 
out his heart's anguish to the Lady of Smoke. 
She soothed him to quietude by her gentle and 
loving voice. Then came an awful moment to 
her. He told her she would soon die, told her 
she could never again leave her couch and in a 
lower and firmer voice, with his burning face 
very close to hers, with his bloodshot eyes de- 
moniacal in expression, gazing into hers, he 
gave vent to his desire also to die with her. 
Within that half hour allotted them, they could 
easily end it all. They could die together. He 
breathed how simply it could be performed. 
For one brief minute they remained very close 
and very silent together. Upon her face was a 
studious expression. Her mind flashed a 
thousand thoughts. Suppose, after all, she had. 
to die! The thought had never come to her 
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mind before that she could take some one along 
with her into that dark, mysterious future into 
which, they had told her, she must soon depart. 
She would not be alone. Foo Gum had been 
her last friend upon earth. Had she not al- 
ready defied his countrymen! She felt the 
flesh of his arms and shoulders, she felt his 
face so hot, and motionless, she looked into his 
eyes so serious with determination. A creeping 
desire to break into his train of thought took 
possession of her. End it all. It was so easy. 
And she was so tired. Again his voice was low 
and urgent, and he moved his hand, slowly and 
cautiously toward the wall where, they both 
knew, a dagger hung. At the same time, his 
other hand was slipping around her slender 
body. The icy coldness of his hand brought her 
back to life. Like a flash she seized his hand 
which had already closed over the pearl handle 
and like a magnet she slowly and confidentially 
drew him under her influence. She warned him 
of the Chinese belief of the thousand years of 
torture they would have to suffer after death 
for such a sin. She drew his attention to his 
youth, his chance to make good in the world. 
She diverted his mind from his intent and her 
voice was still low and pleading, when he was 
brought out from her hypnotic influence to 
realise that the half hour was up and that his 
companions were at his sides. He rose to his 
feet and bent over her, for she, from sheer ex- 
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haustion had sunk back among her pillows. He 
leaned closer and she alone heard him say: 

"You're stronger than I." 

Still dazed, he followed his companions out. 
The door closed. The Lady moaned aloud and 
sank back in a dead faint. 

The visitor caught the look of impatience on 
Chong's face and took it for granted that she 
was no longer needed, so, donning her wraps, 
she tip-toed out of the room. 



CHAPTER XXVm 

A CALL TO THE UNIVBBSB 

IT was some weeks before the young visitor 
again called upon the Lady of Smoke. 
She shivered as she entered a big, vacant 
room, fully confident that she would find 
the Lady of Smoke in an unconscious condition. 
She bravely entered. The snappy, beady black 
eyes of Chong followed her. He grumbled his 
complaint of poverty and pointed to the couch 
indifferently. The visitor tip-toed across the 
bare floor and pulled aside a calico curtain and, 
observing the closed eyes, gently laid upon the 
couch a bouquet of red roses. Their perfume 
was instantly perceived by the Lady of Smoke. 
She opened her eyes quickly and asked : 

"Who's there! " 

"Can't you see met" asked the visitor, sur- 
prised at the question. 

* ' Only your outline, but I know your voice. ' ' 

After a moment's silence, the Lady of 
Smoke extended her thin hand, touched the 
flowers and drew them to her, burying her face 
among the blossoms to moan : 

"Ah, these dear, dear flowers! They bring 
me brighter news than you, my friend. They 

301 
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give me hope, for in them I feel life. You 
bring me a disappointment that is worse than 
death/ ' 

* ' No physician will come down here. * J 

1 ' Oh, there are hundreds and hundreds in the 
world who will come if they know about me. 
Try again. Go where they practise on such 
cases as mine. Tell them where I am and I 
know they will come. ' ' 

"I will if— " 

"If what!" 

"If the Chinese authorities will permit me. 
They have forbidden me." 

For a long time the Lady of Smoke remained 
perfectly quiet. She had not considered the 
Chinese authorities. Her visitor was quite 
right. The Chinese authorities were stronger 
than she. The very thought of not succeeding 
frightened her and she cried out : 

"Are you still there! Speak." 

"Are you blind!" came inquiringly from the 
visitor's lips. 

"Simply weakness. I realise that blindness 
comes from weakness. However, I know that 
everything goes on as usual. Chong is still at 
my door and he tells me that Foo Gum's friends 
do not come any more to take the pretty things 
away from my room. ' ' 

The visitor shuddered as she looked about 
the big, empty room and barren walls. 

"Every day Chong sees thai my couch is 
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draped in the prettiest colours. And he chooses 
such delicate shades. Foo Gum's favourites. 
Yesterday I had chrysanthemums of such gor- 
geous shades of yellow and to-day I have the 
shades of heaven. How Foo Gum loves blue ! ' ' 
and she ran her hand feebly over the coverlet 
of dingy cotton. 

Chong had been forced to sell the remaining 
draperies of her couch to buy opium. 

The visitor was silent. She felt grieved. 
All the beautiful gowns and the draperies of 
rich, fibred silks were taken away. She mar- 
velled at Chong 'a dexterity. He kept the Lady 
of Smoke's mind at ease by pulling apart and 
redraping her couch each day. He took her 
gown, carried it across the room, returned with 
it and, in his low, twangy voice, told her of its 
beautiful colouring and wonderful needlework. 
She sat down upon a wooden box, which took 
the place of a hand-carved mahogany stool that 
used to stand beside the couch of gold, a couch 
from which the Lady of Smoke had been lifted 
one morning during one of her opium sleeps 
and transferred to another of cheap pine. 

Again the Lady of Smoke drew the flowers to 
her lips. 

"What emblems of life! They come like 
messengers from a living world. How their 
fragrance fills me with ambition to live! I 
must have assistance. Out in the Universe 
there are thousands of physicians. One of 
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them can care me. I want his help, I must have 
his help. I positively know that if I try long 
enough and hard enough, I'll receive an an- 
swer. ' ' 

The Lady of Smoke almost fainted from ex- 
haustion. A fit of irritation suddenly took pos- 
session of the visitor as she watched the Lady 
struggling so hard to live, and she said with 
impatience. 

"No power on earth can save you. Why do 
you struggle so to live when life has been such 
a miserable disappointment to you?" 

A surge of wonderful vitality forced the help- 
less body of the Lady of Smoke to a sitting 
position and defiance snapped from her eyes 
and her lips pinched with determination. 

1 ' Because this body has cheated Life and my 
soul will not let it die. I must live. I must 
have help. I must have help at once. ' ' 

As her voice died, her vitality slowly deserted 
her and she lapsed into a comatose condition 
upon her couch. 

The young visitor folded her hands in her 
lap and remained silent. She looked upon the 
Lady of Smoke as on one in her last delirium. 
She thought of her as one woman does of an- 
other, with pity but with repulsion. She has 
visited this woman with interest, not with any 
feeling of warning, but merely for the interest 
of her story. The intense silence caused her to 
look keener toward the couch, and as she stared 
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she thought that the end had come, that death 
at last had claimed the Lady of Smoke. In 
her heart she was glad that she made this last 
call. It cleared her conscience. She could go 
and notify the Chinese authorities which were 
to take charge of the remains. She had done 
her duty, the only duty one woman owes to an- 
other under similar circumstances. She arose 
nervously and beckoned to Chong, who sat pok- 
ing dying coals into a blaze to keep out the icy 
draught of the coldest day in January. He 
came hobbling across the room, his black beady 
eyes and yellow face bent so low over the silent 
form upon the couch that they almost touched 
her. He straightened up, shook his head and 
spoke in Chinese with no intention of being 
understood, and went back to the stove. His 
impertinence nettled the visitor and, not know- 
ing what to do, she rushed past Chong and 
hurried out of the big, cold room with a feeling 
of relief, knowing that she would never again 
re-enter it. 

The night passed and the morning came. 
The Chinese authorities came but they were in- 
formed by Chong that the Lady of Smoke still 
lived. He was then given full charge of her 
and for weeks and weeks he made a comfortable 
living by exhibiting her to many of the sight- 
seers of Chinatown and by a few common 
opium customers he kept himself busy. When 
he was not outside he was dozing beside the 
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stove. Within those bare walls for weeks he 
lived, during many hours of which he was quite 
alone. He watched over the Lady of Smoke as 
an obedient slave. He had always been a slave, 
so he remained true to his post. 

When the hands of a million clocks crept 
around to that gruesome, low-pulsed hour of 
two in the morning, the soul of the Lady of 
Smoke stole out of that opium drugged body, 
stole out of its living encasement just as the 
spirit steals out of the body of a sound sleeper 
to wander in dreams. It was a dream, a beau- 
tiful dream. She saw and felt herself stepping 
out of the wreckage of her own body and stare 
awestricken at it. She then looked at herself 
and cried with joy as she saw herself Bhoda 
again. The Bhoda of youth and happiness. 
She turned quickly as she heard a voice. 

1 i Look at it. That was not intended for your 
ending and it would not have been had I always 
lived as your companion." 

It was Nan speaking. Bhoda was delighted 
and danced like a happy child, around and 
around, crying over and over : 

"Look not there, look at me. I am saved. 
I live again. ' ' 

"But, my friend, that is only your spirit you 
see and soon you will have to go back there. 
Back into that horrible wreckage to live 
on." 

"And you, my friend, have come to tell me 
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this I No, no, no. I don't want to live there 
again.' ' 

"You must go back again.' ' 

"Why do you come, you, a friend, to torture 
me sot" 

"I have come to help you. To tell you how 
you can live again as you now see yourself. 
You are beautiful here. You can again be 
beautiful on earth. Beautiful — perfect." 

"I — I, beautiful! Perfect! On earth, as I 
am here!" 

' 1 Yes. And far more beautiful, for you have 
had the experiences which make one so when 
reborn. Come!" Nan caught her hand and 
drew her closer to the silent dead-like form on 
the couch. 

"Come away, come away," pleaded Ehoda. 
"It is awful to look upon." 

"It is still your earthly garment which you 
must reinhabit. But you will have to do a lot 
of mending. Look what destruction you have 
wrought upon it. Look at the wasted form. 
A pity I A pity, dear friend I For you have 
such an unblemished one. Look how tattered 
and torn it is and it should have lasted you so 
many, many years. You have done as I have 
done a great injustice to earth. Look what it 
has made of you ! The most beautiful and per- 
fect of all its creatures. A woman! Look," 
and Nan flashed before her a long mirror, 
"aren't you without a flaw, fault and blemish!" 
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"Ah, so beautiful, so perfect," clinging to 
the edge of the mirror and staring at her own 
image. 

"What have you given earth in return! 
What have you given your God!" taking the 
mirror away and pointing to the couch. "That 
poor wreckage. ' ' 

Bhoda hid her face in her hands. 

"I have a surprise for you. Your body will 
not remain where it is. It will be taken away, 
where there are remedies, skilful physicians. 
And they will work over your body for a long 
time and with your help, you will be again as I 
just showed you in the mirror. Come, enter 
this body and go back to earth." 

Nan drew her a step closer and released her 
hand and disappeared, as she had come, into 
the silent mist beyond. 

The beautiful Ehoda stood looking down at 
her destroyed self and murmured : 

i ' What a shame ! I did not take care of it. 
Earth was so kind. I was pretty, educated and 
given the grandest of earth's gifts — a mate of 
love. I wasted all. I will go back and make 
amends for all I have done against earth's 
laws." She closed her eyes in serene pleasure 
and felt her soul sink with satisfaction into the 
encasement of her own body. A strange, new 
life took possession of her, a desire to live, to 
breathe the air of earth again. 

Suddenly, springing to a sitting position, the 
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Lady of Smoke reached out her thin, bare arms 
and her fingers knocked nervously along the 
wall as if in search of something. Then her 
fingers closed around the tiny silver chain and 
in a weird voice, which came from the very roots 
of determination, she cried out, the vibration 
of her tones dying away as if in the far dis- 
tance of space. She called: 

' i Out in the world you live, live to cure peo- 
ple. You are out there somewhere, a great 
doctor. I need your aid. Come to me at once. 
Come and demand my body from these Chinese. 
I am here alone, deserted. Come — come — 
come ! ' ' 

And then her voice diffused into sombre 
silence, followed by a sort of benediction which 
seemed to rest upon and develop her, for she 
straightened out on her couch in entire relaxa- 
tion and her form appeared as if chiselled in 
marble. 

At the first sound of her voice, Chong awoke. 
He stretched and yawned, out of his cramped 
position and shivered as he looked toward the 
stove. With an effort he arose and poked 
about the grate and muttered. 

" Ashes! Always ashes! I wonder.' ' He 
looked towards the couch. He crossed the 
room without finishing the question. The floor 
creaked and sounded empty. He pulled aside 
the blanket and touched the brow, then let his 
hand slip to the cheek, then to one hand which 
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was visible. He hurried to the stove and 
warmed some broth and fetched it to the bed. 
He spoke coaxingly in Chinese as with one arm 
he lifted the wreck of delicate bones, covered 
only by the drawn skin, horrible to look upon. 
But the limp and lifeless head rolled from side 
to side and one of the hands fell against the 
wooden edge of the conch sending a hollow 
sound through the room. The old Chinaman 
poured some of the broth between the parted 
lips, but it ran out and down the pale cheek. 
He sat aside the cup and deposited the body 
back upon the couch and covered it up, murmur- 
ing: 

"No use. No more Lady," and he shook his 
head in sorrow, as he thought what a wonderful 
constitution she had possessed. He went back 
and sat for a long time by the almost fireless 
stove and swayed to and fro. He was dreading 
his task to cross the street and notify the 
Chinese authorities. 



CHAPTEE XXIX 

PSYCHO WIBELESS 

A WEALTHY German professor, a 
profound bachelor, left Ms native 
country and crossed the seas in 
company with one of his favourite 
pupils, a young American doctor. Together 
they selected and purchased one of the pictur- 
esque foothills of the Sierras, and soon moulded 
it into beautiful terraces and built a winding 
automobile road through a tropical jungle to 
the extreme fertile table-top that was about a 
mile square which overlooked cultivated val- 
leys and a stretch of rolling green hills extend- 
ing to the Pacific. And there they built a sani- 
tarium after their own plans, a mammoth 
mission building of white and green. They 
soon cultivated the surrounding ground from 
its wild natural state into an Italian garden, 
where loomed up from among the green, white 
statues, marble benches, soft arc lights and a 
bubbling fountain from a natural spring. A 
circle of doors led from the garden into a num- 
ber of large, elaborately furnished rooms, 
heavily curtained with the thickest plushes, 
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which shut out all noise that came from the 
busy section of the hospital. Only the fresh 
scent of the garden and the soft song of the 
canary-bird entered those silent rooms, which 
were used solely for the convalescents. In one 
of those rooms stretched out upon a couch lay 
the young doctor for his hour of rest. 

It had always been the old German profes- 
sor's secret intention when the time came for 
him to resign his chair at the university to 
erect a sanitarium and present it as a scholar- 
ship to his most talented student, instead of 
leaving his wealth to distant relatives or donat- 
ing it to charity. At first he felt a tinge of 
regret that it should fall to an American, but 
after all he was glad, for a new country to him 
was a new interest, and sanitariums were more 
needed in America than in Germany. When 
the sanitarium was completed and well estab- 
lished, the old German professor proudly 
deeded it to young Dr. De Barth. 

Absolute independence soon developed the 
young doctor into a man of striking person- 
ality. His cold indifference to the opposite sex 
and his unalterable dislike for frivolous society 
made him somewhat of a recluse. Alone, al- 
ways alone. Whenever he left the sanitarium, 
it was at night, and in his automobile, alone 
with his chauffeur. Whenever he diverted 
from that rule, it was only for a brief visit to 
one of the clubs with one of his few professional 
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associates, all men. Women who conversed 
with him in his office, envied the clearness of his 
eyes and complexion and marvelled at his self- 
control and indifference toward their distracted 
efforts to awaken some animation within him. 
With perfect control he overruled their strat- 
egy, which further increased their feminine 
desires. Women of more or less determina- 
tion had gone so far as to pretend illness in 
order to enter his sanitarium, that they might 
better know him. But he quickly detected 
their petty schemes, fed them on sugar and 
water and visited them only when a nurse sent 
for him. As a rule he would let them lie in 
their beds until they grew tired and were will- 
ing to return to their respective homes. 

It was while the young doctor was resting 
within the quiet of his plush-covered room, and 
while he lay stretched out with his hands locked 
across his eyes that he was startled by an im- 
pression as if a person in great distress were 
calling to him. He quickly rose to his feet and 
was on the point of answering, at first imagin- 
ing some one was at his door. A second later 
he laughed at his own foolishness and lay back 
upon the couch. But his mind still remained 
disturbed. 

For several days that distressed cry troubled 
him. He had always been a strong believer of 
impressions, but through his failure at his at- 
tempted analysis he shrugged his shoulders 
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and associated the incident with his constant 
surrounding of sufferers. Still he was tor- 
mented every time he sought that room for rest. 
He was unable to- endure it any longer. In 
spite of his self control, he had to do some- 
thing to rid his mind of that strange appealing 
impression. 

He relaxed in a studious attitude, he closed 
his eyes and waited. The next instant he 
aroused himself and laughed at the idiosyn- 
crasy of his experimental test, trying to receive 
another impression, and walked out into the 
garden, where he met and conversed with a few 
of his patients. He went back to his room to 
resume his rest, but to the contrary he put on 
his storm coat and was on the point of ordering 
his automobile. He hesitated and started to 
remove his coat, but quickly replaced it, decid- 
ing that he would take a short drive somewhere 
to rest his brain. Five minutes later he stood 
upon the stone steps, of his sanitarium pulling 
on his gloves. He felt annoyed, realising that 
he was being watched by several of the attend- 
ants. He grew angry at his predicament, and 
entered his automobile. He directed the 
ohauffeur to drive him to the city. He became 
more nettled than ever at himself as he was 
carried on toward the city. He tried to think 
of some excuse for his trip at such an unusual 
hour. At last, as he approached the busy sec- 
tion of the city, he was obliged to direct the 
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chauffeur to one of his clubs, satisfied that at 
least it was an excuse for his quandary. Why- 
he thought of that place he did not know. He 
very seldom went there, and when he did he 
was always in company with friends. He en- 
tered the reception room of the club and 
glanced around, seeing only a number of stran- 
gers. He became irritated. He was about to 
withdraw, but stopped before a grate, a little 
chilled from his drive. Twice he attempted to 
go, but still he remained, and had it not been 
for the sudden interest in a conversation 
among three men near him he would have been 
gone. Through that conversation he learned 
that they were strangers in the city and were 
physicians. 

4 ' What an advantage a physician has here in 
the city over us poor quacks ! ' J 

"How so!" 

"Look at the contagious diseases, the drug 
fiends! For instance, take that case we saw 
last night in Chinatown. ' ' 

"Which— the Lady of Smoke !" 

"Yes. I'd like to experiment on that case." 

i i Oh, no. She *s too far gone. ' ' 

"Maybe so, but I'd like to try just the same. 
I believe I could buy her from that old chink* 
I Ve a notion to try. ' ' 

The other two laughed heartily. "We'd 
better get you back home," said one. 

"Back to Fresno for you," spoke the other. 
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"Talk as you please, I've a notion to stick 
here and — " 

A good-natured slap and a hearty laugh in- 
terrupted him, as the other two caught his arms 
and drew him away. 

Dr. De Barth, realising what he had been 
doing, in spite of his good manners, grew angry 
at himself and hurried from the clubroom. He 
ordered his chauffeur to take him back to the 
sanitarium. It was a little past his usual hour 
when he entered the hospital. His embarrass- 
ment increased as he went about annoyed at his 
foolish escapade. He wondered why he had 
taken it, but no excuse satisfied him. Slowly 
and gradually he became absorbed in his work, 
and he soon forgot the incident. 

But the following day when he went to his 
resting room, he checked his quickened pace, 
wondering what had so prompted him to re- 
ceive such a pleasant feeling. He soon ana- 
lysed it as a sensation which often gave out a 
warning that something unusual, something ex- 
tremely pleasant was about to happen. He 
attempted to shake off that rising, unseen en- 
thusiasm, when he was suddenly impressed to 
go back to the club and offer his assistance to 
that strange physician. From the beginning 
he was in sympathy with that confrere, for he 
knew from experience what such a desire 
meant to a man of his own profession. It 
meant almost his life, and it was settled in his 
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mind to go back to the club and offer the use 
of his sanitarium to that stranger to whom he 
felt he owed that respect. 

In quite a different frame of mind he entered 
the clubroom the following day, but he learned 
from the attendants that the three strangers 
had left the city. He smiled at his own weak- 
ness, and returned to his sanitarium to dismiss 
the whole affair from his mind. 

Several days passed. The young doctor 
went among the sick with his brain constantly 
busy; returning to his room tired, he sank to 
rest, now and then sparing time enough to take 
a drive in the cool night air. All the while he 
was trying to resume his former contentment, 
but in spite of himself his thoughts were con- 
stantly drifting to the woman referred to by 
the three physicians. 

On one of his trips to the city, he suddenly 
ordered his chauffeur to drive through China- 
town. As he passed through the narrow 
streets, looking at the low frame buildings, he 
was wondering which one of the ill-looking en- 
trances concealed the Lady of Smoke, and 
while his automobile passed the very door he 
ordered his chauffeur to return to the sani- 
tarium, disgusted at his conduct. All the way 
back he experienced a depressed feeling. He 
half regretted that he had not carried out his 
intention, but as he entered his own grounds, 
he was so forcibly struck with an idea that he 
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almost staggered from his automobile. Why 
had he not thought of it before t What a won- 
derful experiment it would be for himself I It 
would be no trouble at all for him to handle it, 
if he could gain possession of the woman. 
When he entered his room he fully determined 
to carry out his inclination. He stood for a 
few seconds in the centre of the plush-walled 
room, his steel-grey eyes filled with a peaceful 
expression as they lingered on the green array 
of the Italian garden, and a quietude akin to 
benediction crept over him. He drank it in 
with pleasure. In a mental picture he saw a 
chance to reach fame, the fame he knew was in 
the mind of the other doctor, older and more 
experienced than himself. He felt positive 
that the case was his for the seeking. Had not 
all these predicaments pointed that way! Had 
he not heard the voice of some one in distress 
calling him! Had he not gone out against his 
will to learn the whereabouts of this woman? 
Had he not tried to assist the other doctor! 
Had he not passed through the very Chinatown 
less than an hour ago and felt a strange pull- 
ing at his heart! That woman needed his as- 
sistance, his utmost skill, and he was sure that 
fame awaited him. Through his intention of 
carrying out that idea every muscle within his 
body expanded by the will-power, force and 
determination he sent through his brains. 



CHAPTER XXX 

EXPERIMENTING 

IT was ten o'clock in the morning when 
young Dr. De Barth eagerly entered his 
office. He had just received news that 
the body of the woman had been located, 
that it had been bought and was on its way to 
the sanitarium. He looked at his watch just as 
the black ambulance backed up to the door of 
the main entrance. While watching the body 
being carried into the examination room, he 
wrote down the exact time along with his 
personal impressions. He waited until the 
stretcher was again back in the ambulance and 
then went to the main corridor, where the old 
German professor in white garb stood ready to 
join him. 

A cloud of disappointment came over his face 
as the young doctor informed him that he de- 
sired to handle the case alone. The professor 
bowed with respect and affection. 

Two nurses entered the ante-room as Dr. De 
Barth went in to where the patient lay. He 
drew the covering, exposing the full length of 
the woman, Masses of her long, bleached tan- 
gled hair slipped from her face and fell hang- 
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ing down along the surgical table on which she 
lay. The marble-like brow, the tightly drawn 
skin over the cheek bone, the sunken eyes and 
drawn mouth gave the appearance of a dead 
woman, but the gruesome sight did not shock 
the young doctor. On the contrary, he gleamed 
with satisfaction. He immediately began an 
examination, going rapidly over the body with 
the aid of various lights and instruments, at 
the conclusion of which his eyes fairly glistened 
as he took a step back in triumph. And he 
again hastily wrote upon a pad his personal 
impressions. "Upon examination I find the 
body in a cataleptic state. It is poisoned with 
vegetable alkaloids and starved.' * He pushed 
a button and a nurse stepped in. He gave a 
sign which she understood. She quickly went 
out and soon returned with two men who car- 
ried a stretcher They took up the patient and 
followed the young doctor into the main cor- 
ridor and into a room which was seldom used. 
They deposited the body upon a warm slab in 
the centre and retired, closing the door after 
them. 

The young doctor pressed another button 
and a burst of brilliant lights shone upon the 
form. He bent over and examined the heart 
and eyes. He then turned off the lights and 
went out into the main corridor, confronting 
his little world of activity as if nothing unusual 
had happened. As he entered his office he was 
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handed a small parcel wrapped in thin Chinese 
paper. He opened the parcel. It contained a 
leather bound book. He read with a feeling of 
interest the one word i i Diary. ' ' He knew it to 
be a clue to the woman whom he intended to 
cure. He sat down at his desk and turned the 
diary over and over in his hands meditatively, 
for he was suddenly confronted with an appari- 
tion, a vulture circling over its helpless victim. 
He grew shamefaced and quickly placed the 
diary in a vault used for the patients' valua* 
bles. He picked up the house telephone and 
called for the professor, who responded a few 
minutes later with much excitement. Dr. De 
Barth arose and said : 

"Come," leading the way back to the room 
where the patient lay. He again turned on the 
lights. "Well, what do you think !" 

The professor looked long and steadily down 
upon the figure on the slab, made use of his 
stethoscope, then shook his head gravely. 

"Got you guessing, haven't I?" 

"Maybe. Now youVe got her, what are you 
going to do with her!" 

"I'm going to cure her." 

"I'm not so sure." 

"But I am. There's plenty of life in her." 

The old professor concealed his admiration 
for the young doctor, shook his head doubt- 
fully, and continued evasively, more to test him 
than to discourage him. 
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"I'm glad you are in doubt. It gives me a 
chance to prove to you I know my business. ' 9 

For a long time the two stood staring down 
at the silent body on the slab. 

"What was the first thing you did!" 

"Gave her an abundance of black coffee." 

The old professor relaxed into a comfortable 
position and continued to stare at the body. 

Dr. De Barth took a step forward in his 
strong desire to study the expression of the 
more experienced physician. 

The other read the anxiety and slowly asked : 

"An opium case!" 

"Yes." 

"You can never cure her." 

The young doctor smiled. 

The other looked sharper and asked : 

"What's the joke!" 

"I've got you licked." 

But the young doctor did not see the faint 
smile of satisfaction on the face of his instruc- 
tor, who was glad to lay down his fight, yes, 
even be laughed at by him, and he quickly 
said : 

1 i Cases like this we, in Germany, send to the 
dissecting room. And that's as it should be. 
It's a woman." 

A glance told the young doctor just how the 
professor felt about the whole matter and he 
coldly answered: 

"It's experience I want. I have no sym- 
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pathy for her. She is only a discarded toy 
from her Maker to the rubbish heap." 

The older shook his head sadly. 

"But if you cure her, it is not the end." 

"I know it's not the end, for I am going to 
separate this body from its filth, grind it up 
and make it all over again. ' ' 

"And if you succeed, she will walk among 
us again a toy. ' ' 

"What difference is that to me! I'm after 
the experiment." 

1 ' Had you not better let her die ! ' ' 

"To let her die would be no satisfaction to 
me." 

"To bring her back will be no satisfaction 
to her. Let her rest. It's the first sleep she 
has had in many years." 

Dr. De Barth shrugged his shoulders nerv- 
ously. It was the first time he had been baffled 
by the professor, and he asked with emphasis : 

"Don't you consider that would be crimi- 
nal!" 

"It might be, but it shouldn't be in an ex- 
treme case like this. I wouldn't share the 
slightest hopes that you will succeed. But 
even supposing that you will restore her to 
health, what are you going to do with her!" 

"Why, what does a physician generally do 
with his patients when he cures them! Turn 
them loose, of course." 

"Certainly — send this woman out into the 
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world to do this same thing over again and to, 
perhaps, drag down several more with her. I 
say, let her die ; there are too many cases afloat 
already. ' ' 

The old professor took a step forward and 
looked closely at the features. 

"This woman has suffered. For God's sake, 
boy, let her rest. Let her remain in peace.' 9 

c c That is not my way of looking at it. If 
there is life in a body it is my law to preserve 
that life.' ' 

A silence fell over the two physicians and 
they both watched in quietude. Suddenly the 
young doctor caught up a stethoscope and 
placed it over the heart of the patient, then 
studied more closely. 

"Listen! Now, what do you think! The 
stimulant is working !" 

The old German professor grew equally as 
interested. 

A little later they stood hand in hand. 

"May God assist you. It would be one of 
His miracles." 

He spoke purely through his great love for 
the young doctor. 

As soon as they came out, the doctor sum- 
moned two nurses and gave them instructions. 

As they confronted the patient, they looked 
at one another in surprise. 

"Does he expect us to work up circulation 
in this! Oh, I never saw such a boneyard." 
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" Neither did I," and the younger nurse 
picked up one of the long yellow braids of hair. 

i i Did you ever see a woman have such a head 
of hair! Did you notice the doctor pick it up 
and look at it!' ' 

" That's because it's bleached. He dislikes 
anything artificial. Didn't you notice the con- 
tempt in his voice when he said: 'Cut it off. 
Shave the head,' " and as the nurse spoke, 
"So we shall cut it." 

She cut and cut to sever the braids. 

"Oh, it cuts my heart to see you do that. 
She must have been proud of that hair." 

' ' It shows it, the way she has tortured it with 
chemicals," tossing the braids upon the table. 

"Oh, isn't she hideous without her hair! 
Oh, I can't look at her." 

"You'll have to overcome such foolishness 
or you will never become a nurse," and they 
began massaging the body. 

They chattered on in their usual way until 
they finished their task and had the body taken 
to a private room which had been specially pre- 
pared. 

"Isn't the doctor wonderful, the way he is 
handling this case!" exclaimed the younger 
nurse a few days later. 

"I should say so. It is worth one's life to 
keep this rack of bones warm. ' ' 

' ' But the experience is worth it. ' ' 

"What benefit will he receive! She won't 
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even thank him. He works too hard for his 
own good." 

"Oh, what people love to do will never hurt 
them. And how he loves his cases." 

"Yes, he likes to lock death's door when any- 
one knocks at it." 

"I admire that in him." 

"Well, then, we'll do less talking and more 
rubbing. ' ' 

And for the next half hour no sound broke 
the stillness of the room except the heavy 
breathing of the two nurses as they strenuously 
applied all their energy in the process of mas- 
sage. 

' i The doctor says we will see a change after 
this treatment." 

"I hope so for our sake." 

"I wonder if he will see a change in number 
ten!" 

"He's bound to. She's playing sick again." 

"It's strange the doctor doesn't fall in love 
with some of those beautiful women. And 
they're so rich, too." 

"A man never falls in love with a woman 
who chases after him. ' ' 

"I feel sorry for some of them." 

"I don't. Look! we're bringing circula- 
tion," and the two settled down again to their 
task. 

A little later they gowned the still rigid form 
and then went to the doctor. 
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He received their notes and eagerly rushed 
past them into the room. 

Alone he carefully examined the body and 
studied every detail, then drew himself to his 
fullest height and every line of his features ex- 
pressed success. For half an hour he stood 
and watched the faint circulation in the marble 
cheeks and then with his breast heaving with 
triumph he went out of the room and into the 
arms of the old German professor, who was 
angry and excited. 

"What are you going to do with that woman 
in number ten!" 

' ' I plainly see you will never understand our 
American women," smiled Dr. De Barth. 
"They are very persistent, like spoiled chil- 
dren. You must humour them." 

"I tell you that woman will lose her mind." 

* ' Oh, no, our American women never do that. 
They remain the same until they get what they 
want, then they lose their brains," and a 
darker shade of light dilated the steel-grey eyes 
of the young doctor, for he was instantly upset 
with the desire to encourage woman *s affec- 
tions. He was thankful that he had the face 
and figure to attract their admiration, but a 
second later he regained his self-control and 
quickly passed the whole matter off as a joke, 
and continued : 

"Listen! I have a surprise for you. In a 
week, I am going to show you something mar- 
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vellous," nodding towards the room out of 
which he had just come. 

"Ah, nothing is sure, nothing is sure," a 
twinkle of mischievousness filled the old Ger- 
man's eyes as he continued, "except that the 
woman in number ten is falling in love with 
you. ' ' 

"You shall see," and the young physician 
made a bee-line for his study. 

It was long toward evening when he entered 
the main corridor. Everything was going on 
in its usual systematic way and he began his 
visits among his patients, at last venturing into 
number ten. 

"What! In bed again?" 

"Yes, doctor, I fainted in the garden." 

He took a seat very close to the bed and 
leaned forward very confidentially and said in 
a low voice : 

"I am sorry as I had you in mind to assist 
me in a little trouble I am in." 

"What is it! I would gladly do anything 
for you. 9 ' 

' i But you fainted in the garden. 9 ' 

"Oh, but I have recovered." 

"I don't want to fail in my promise to your 
parents. You are able to help me keep that 
promise. ' 9 

He looked commandingly into her eyes and 
awaited her answer. 
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"I can't help feeling that I am right in know- 
ing that you are cured. ' ' 

She grew frightened and for the first time 
realised he knew her secret and how useless 
was her aim. Her cheeks burned fiery red and 
she became so embarrassed that the young doc- 
tor was at a loss what to do. The next instant 
she threw herself among the pillows and burst 
into angry tears. 

The young physician touched a button and 
at the approach of a nurse, gave a sign towards 
the bed and left the room. 

An hour later he held a little gloved hand in 
a farewell clasp, and cleverly eased her mind. 
She knew as they parted her foolish secret was 
buried in his breast. A few seconds later he 
watched her automobile party come and take 
her away with one thought. He hoped that 
woman passed out of his life forever. 

For days he worked over the still comatose 
body of the woman without a trace of encour- 
agement other than the slight tint of colour in 
her flesh after the nurses' rubbing. He con- 
tinued to nourish the body and draw the poison 
from it by his secret process. The nurses 
often looked at him in despair and wondered 
at his cheerful mood. 

In all young Dr. De Barth's eager efforts to 
obtain experiences he had never before felt 
the fascination he had for this opium case. 
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Night and day he fervently watched and the 
slightest change for the better filled him with 
great enthusiasm. He spent all the time pos- 
sible at her bedside, and concentrated his eyes 
upon the silent figure. And every fibre of his 
body sent out a force that he would not let her 
die, that she would live, she must live. Live, 
because it was his power to make her live. His 
determination was so positive in his mind that 
it had to be so that a doubt had never from the 
very first entered his mind. He just knew that 
he would succeed. His eyes grew bright and 
bloodshot from loss of sleep, but he smiled 
off all the advice of the old German professor 
and never for a second lost any time at his 
post. 

Day in and day out, week in and week out, 
he studied and applied his knowledge, both in 
medicines and his mental treatment, to bring 
life to that deadlike body. How laboriously 
he worked, while others about him looked upon 
that frail shadow, that wreckage upon the 
white bed in the darkened room, with no hope. 

Like a cherished plant under the care of a 
faithful gardener, there slowly and gradually 
came into the cold and withered limbs a new 
sap, which as slowly and gradually sent up life 
and colour. So very slowly at first, then with 
a rush the new blood surged through the veins 
of the woman and there was life again. And 
that deathlike form upon the bed began to 
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move, and tarn and moan, and cry in weak dis- 
tress : 

" Opium, Chong! Opium! Chong, opium !" 

When those words first broke from the white 
lips, the young doctor was with the old pro- 
fessor. They were watching together for a 
change. 

' ' Now comes your battle. ' ' 

The young doctor surprised the older by 
moistening the lips of the patient and gained 
immediate silence and satisfaction. 

"What is the idea of that sort of treat- 
ment!" 

"Mental suggestion. I gave her wafer." 

"Do you mean to tell me your main theory 
has been mental suggestion when that mind has 
been practically dead?" 

"Yes. Through the mastery of concentra- 
tion and the forced suggestion of another per- 
son over the consciousness of the soul, which 
can never be destroyed by any physical condi- 
tion of the body, it is easily done." 

"You mean by that the mind is always 
awake f 9 ' 

"That is exactly what I mean. But I go a 
little further than that. There is a silence one 
can reach through concentration wherein the 
meeting of two souls or minds comes in perfect 
rapport with each other; they meet in a clear 
understanding. Through this silence the seeker 
gains the necessary positive qualities to per- 
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feet the mental responsive vibration of the 
other. And I find this perfection much easier 
reached and handled in the coming together of 
a male and female mind. As we stand to-day 
we are only a half mind and it takes a male and 
a female mind to make a whole mind. A uni- 
versal of understanding that can never be 
manifested in the two minds of the same sex." 

" Don't you think the constant mingling of 
two minds of the opposite sex dangerous !" 

"In what way!" 

"After you have effected this cure you both 
are liable to be of one mind. 9 ' 

"What of it?" 

"You might fall in love." 

"Never." 

"Yet you reach down into the depths of si- 
lence and commune with that soul or mind on 
equal basis." 

"Yes, for experience, only." 

"I'm greatly impressed that you are going 
to keep on until you receive more than experi- 
ence. You are going to so purify that mind, ' ' 
pointing to the woman upon the bed, "that you 
cannot act without it. Your mind will not be 
whole or complete without it." 

The young doctor again turned red with 
anger and excused himself from the other and 
left the room. 

It was late in the afternoon when the young 
doctor again returned. 
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"Who comes! " 

The voice was very low, but distinct as a 
bell. 

The young physician sprang forward in sur- 
prise and answered : 

"I'm your doctor." 

"Then you have taken my body from the 
Chinese authorities f 9 ' 

Almost speechless, he answered: 

"Yes. You are in my sanitarium. ' ' 

"I so want to make my peace on earth. I 
owe it so much. Are you sure we can together 
mend this torn and tattered garment?" 

"Yes." 

' i So that the patches will not stand out a liv- 
ing symbol of my past?" 

The young doctor stared at the silent form 
of the woman on the bed where no life seemed 
to exist except in the firm movements of the 
lips. He quickly examined the body, having a 
fear that it might only be the voice of her spirit 
speaking. But he found, to his satisfaction, 
life within and he replied : 

"All the patches shall be removed to a seam- 
less garment." 

He spoke spontaneously and wondered after- 
wards why he had shown such sentiment when 
it was not his nature to conceal anything that 
had a flaw. 

There was a quick change in the appearance 
of the patient. In place of the spirit-like voice, 
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there was an offensive transformation of the 
mind. 

"Chong! where are youf Come, bring me 
my pipe!" 

She began twitching and raving. The young 
doctor sat silently and watched her until he felt 
that her body had sufficient exercise. He then 
skilfully carried out his usual line of treatment 
and soon saw a contented expression come over 
her features, and her eyes fell shut from sheer 
exhaustion. 

For days a determination in those two minds 
blended in profound unison, for the rebuilding 
of that life before them. But it seemed almost 
an impossibility at times, especially so, when 
that ebb of life was so low and strained, that 
those two constant working minds were afraid 
to breathe aloud a word of hope. 

"I shall live," often was forced from her 
hot, dry lips, in an angry force that he would 
instantly take up. 

"She will live. She cannot die," was his 
ever echoing response. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

FBOM THB ASHES 

THE old German professor watched 
with deep interest the young doctor's 
progression. The time carried over 
many weeks of pending difficulties 
until the real danger passed and young Dr. De 
Barth stood with a feeling worth its weight in 
gold, one morning at the entrance of his Italian 
garden, and watched the movements of a very 
delicate looking woman among the flowers. 
There came to him a startling realisation that 
he was gazing on the reward of a year's devel- 
opment. He summed up her long hours of 
agonising endurance, his fighting, hopeless 
hours at her bedside and the many, many hours 
he had spent alone in his study in extra efforts 
to procure knowledge which would help him in 
his work. Her hours of patience and deter- 
mination to improve through his assistance he 
also summed up. 

" Whose success? And they call my work 
wonderful,' ' he murmured. 

But what a strange being he had brought 
back to life were the thoughts of everybody 
about, except the young doctor, and to him it 
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had become a wonderful fascination in the sci- 
ence of the beautiful. He just thought of her 
as a scientific phenomenon. 

He watched her with keenness as she bent 
over an object. Her weak, slender form was 
wrapped in one of the hospital garbs. Her 
short, thick hair was combed smoothly back 
and locked behind her almost shell-like ears, 
exposing her thin, delicate features, still horri- 
ble to look upon. To the layman's eyes there 
would have been cause for great pity and re- 
sentment, but to the doctor came the natural 
thought of satisfaction. He had daily watched 
her for the study of her brain and that was 
why he so often stood at the entrance of the 
garden. 

He suddenly grew curious to know what she 
was so carefully caressing in her hand and 
quickly approached her. 

"It's a leaf," softly exclaimed the invalid, 
looking up and guessing his question as he ap- 
proached. 

"Are you admiring it!" 

"No. I have a great pity for it." 

"Why!" he asked. 

"You ask why?" growing puzzled. "You, 
the great humanitarian V 9 

He felt slightly embarrassed. 

"This poor leaf, and such a beautiful shade 
of red, has fallen and is left to die uncared 
for ' 9 
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The softness and gentleness of her voice 
brought to his mind a closer study of the won- 
derful, delicate and intellectual nature which 
day by day became more obvious to him. Her 
naturalness in picking up a leaf with such sim- 
ple-minded thoughts would seem exaggeration 
or insanity to the man part of his nature, but 
through his well trained medical eye and know- 
ing the hours of her terrible suffering and her 
unusual desire to live, he saw her logic quite 
plausible. 

i ' The falling of leaves is like the shedding of 
old garments. What can be grander than a 
new growth of leaves or a new growth of hair f 9 y 
having in mind as he looked at her a compari- 
son between the long tangled mass of bleached 
braids to the thick crop of gold that hung to 
her shoulders. 

Her slender hand went to her head with an 
expression of pride. 

"I understand now. It is development in- 
stead of destruction. ' 9 

She quickly left him and went further into 
the garden. 

He still remained watching her. 

"You have planted a scientific shrub in your 
garden. ' ' 

The young doctor was startled to find the 
professor standing at his side. For some sec- 
onds both remained silent and watched. 

i i Some day it will bloom into a faultless 
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flower and add a beauty that you will never be 
able to do without. ' ' 

"Nonsense, I am studying the condition of 
her mind." 

"Are you still of the opinion that she cannot 
be wholly made perfect! " 

"I am. No mind can ever be put into the 
same purified condition as the body." 

"In what part of the rose do we place the 
greatest value! In its colour, form, or per- 
fume!" 

The young doctor smiled. However, he 
never missed an opportunity to gain every 
point of the professor's meaning, and he an- 
swered : 

"That depends upon the person's interest. 
The artist for colour and form and the chemist 
for perfume." 

"But the world demands all three. The 
rose is not perfect without the three elements 
combined. When you have cured that body 
you have only half finished your task. ' ' 

The young doctor quickly excused himself, 
as if under an impression, and went straight 
to his office and for a long time he sat thinking : 

"Why can it not be possible for a mind to be 
purified as well as the body through the mental 
treatment of another!" 

He remained reasoning out that question. 

1 1 Can it be possible to so destroy the memory 
of the part of the brain that has been afflicted 
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by past catastrophes and still maintain the 
good qualities and do it without destroying the 
characteristics of that mind?" 

He pondered over that question. 

"Why not! New flesh brings back the 
beauty of the body. Why cannot new thoughts 
and conditions bring the same result to the 
mind!" 

He finally settled with the decision that it 
could be accomplished and that he was not 
going to let the opportunity pass. That was 
going to be the next paramount interest in her. 




CHAPTER XXXTT 

A DREAM 

|HE fervent desire to accomplish what 
had always seemed to Dr. De Barth 
an impossibility, to purify that 
woman 's soul as he was purifying her 
body, had taken such a hold on him that he was 
unconscious of his movements. 

" Woman, with such a powerful intellect! 
Why did you sinf" fell angrily from his lips, 
as he leaned against the casing of his private 
door which led into the garden. He had been 
watching her movements for over an hour in 
the silence of midnight. Not a sound was 
heard except the faint twittering of the birds 
in their sleep. He had been for many days 
quite puzzled over her strange midnight trips 
through the garden, and the only impression he 
received was that she simply enjoyed the pleas- 
ure of silence. At the end of an hour he knew, 
as he stole out near her, that her beautiful, deli- 
cate figure would sink from exhaustion, and he 
often reached her side as she melted away into 
a sleep. He would gather her to his breast 
and take her to her room, where he would call 
a nurse. At times he was conscious that he 
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was overstepping the bounds of his medical re- 
quirements, only to assure himself that it was 
his privilege. She was still his patient, and, 
being an extreme case, it was his duty to her 
as well as to himself to gain every point of in- 
formation possible. There came also the old 
professor's words that she was the flower he 
had planted in his garden and it was also true 
that he had watered and tended it until it 
formed to a bud ready to bloom. Surely when 
the bud blooms it cannot be blighted with the 
frosts of the past. And in spite of the young 
doctor's dislike for sentiment he added almost 
aloud: 

"Surely, this will come, not only to benefit 
science but to restore my faith in womankind. ' ' 

A slight colour mounted to his face but he 
overcame it. Why should not that feeling 
come to him as well as to his fellow-man f Was 
he not still human? Still a manf Why should 
he suppress the finer qualities of the man 
within himself? And for the first time since 
the tragedy of his youth he realised how he was 
destroying his inner self. His lost faith in 
woman had made him cold and calloused. It 
was causing lines of cruelty to come in his face. 
It was hardening his muscles to almost wicked- 
ness. It was fast closing his eyes to beauty. 
He began to slowly realise these facts through 
the daily meetings with his patient by absorb- 
ing her sentiment. 
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On one of his midnight missions, after he had 
carried her from the garden to her room, he 
stood and stared down at the sleeper. He 
could not resist mumuring : 

"I want faith in this woman's future as I 
feel the lack of it in her past. ' ' 

He left her with the nurse and slowly crossed 
the garden to his room, where he threw himself 
down upon his couch to think further on the 
subject, but he suddenly fell in a sleep to 
dream. 

i l Because your parents did not sin before you 
that does not signify that you are beyond sin- 
ning. Sin is as our ignorant minds look upon 
it. It is not for us to condemn and punish, 
because of sin, but to pardon and uplift the sin- 
ner. A friend upon earth is equivalent to God. 
Through your ignorance your sin has been as 
great as hers. She, whom you so forcibly con- 
demn as a sinner, has returned to purge your 
soul as you have taken it upon yourself to purge 
hers. Out of the depths of condemnation 
comes a voice in the likeness of the one you 
have sent to the depths. Place in your mind 
only the replanting of a neglected flower and it 
will live and no taint will mar its future beauty. 
Under your gentle touch of friendship it will 
grow more and more faultless. Desertion of 
it will be death to your success. Your garden 
will die. Your heart will turn to stone. While 
on the other hand, if you reopen your heart and 
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gather in this anxious soul it will replace the 
one you have lost. He who calls himself a 
master of minds and holds bitter memories has 
failed in his work. Your own hand shall stab 
your own heart. When you awake you will 
ponder and put forth your mighty power to 
overrule your better conscience, and live on in 
your stubborn ignorance which is only the 
unborn, nature part of you. Arouse your 
slumbering self, so sensitive to opposition. ' ' 

The young doctor stirred restlessly upon his 
couch and struggled to wakefulness. With his 
cold, white hands he pushed back his thick, 
black hair from his damp brow and moistened 
his dry lips and opened wide his steel grey eyes, 
heavy with vagueness. With no resistance he 
tried to analyse the dream. Of what signifi- 
cance was it to himf 

He arose, went to the window and looked out. 
The arc light had been extinguished and the 
first rosy light of the morning sun from the 
eastern sky was creeping in through the Italian 
garden. Its myriad rays of many colours scin- 
tillated on the dewy foliage. The tiny yellow- 
birds filled the air with their songs as they 
flitted about from bow to bow in the gold of the 
rising sun. He glanced across to an open door 
and then to the white marble fountain in the 
centre of the green. 

"A flower for my garden.' ' 

He smiled his resentment. 
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At that moment the slight figure of the 
woman appeared in her doorway. Her small 
white hand rested for a moment on the casing 
for support, then went to her eyes as if the light 
hurt them. After a pause she came out and 
walked to the fountain and from a secret crevice 
in the stones she drew forth a handful of 
crumbs, which she playfully sprinkled upon the 
water for the gold-fish. The sudden swish of a 
hundred or more tiny canaries from the screen 
part of the garden caused her to turn to wel- 
come them and share the crumbs with them. 
The canaries flew about her and she held out 
her bare arm. They perched upon it and war- 
bled their thanks. 

For some time Dr. De Barth shut out the view 
with his hand before his eyes. His dream con- 
fronted him. Why was he tormented with such 
a one f He had no freedom in the law of man. 
His pledge had been given to another woman, 
and even if he knew that woman were dead he 
would doubt that freedom. He knew his duty. 
When he had effected a cure he had only to send 
her upon her way. That was the true doctor. 
When he again permitted his eyes to rest upon 
the scene, it was without sentiment. 

"Well, have you purified her mind yetf " 

Dr. De Barth rather expected this statement 
as the old professor came into the room. 

"No, I have failed. The way I feel toward 
women I shouldn't have attempted it." 
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"Has it occurred to you that this woman may 
be free from sin other than what you have dis- 
covered in her! " 

"Impossible. It isn't in a woman's nature 
to go through what she has gone through and 
come out pure.' ' 

"I differ with you. I say the strongest and 
most powerful mind is the mind of a woman 
when it is set in a determination. There is no 
condition or environment that can ever phase 
it." 

"How do you know this?" 

"Well — I have a confession to make. 
Through my great interest and sympathy for 
this woman I have taken the liberty to read her 
diary. Cards have been her sin. She has been 
a notorious gambler and, as you know, an 
opium smoker, all through heredity. I also 
find a powerful character in this woman. It's 
worth your while to go further before you give 
up." 

The old professor tools several steps toward 
the door and stood with his hand on the knob. 

"You have two tests. The test of man and 
the test of cards to learn the truth. I wouldn't 
give up just yet. ' ' 

He opened the door and went out. 




CHAPTER XXXTTT 

THB TEST SUPREME 

OME." The young doctor spoke 
quietly as he passed the old German 
professor in the main corridor. 
They went through a small, dark- 
ened hall, leading to the entrance of one of the 
plush-lined rooms. Dr. De Barth opened the 
door and said : 

"Test number one.* What do you think of 
it!" 

The old professor stared with amazement 
into a gambling room in full action. Men in 
evening dress were playing at card tables. 

"Great! How did you manage itf" 

"A moving picture company. The direc- 
tor has been a patient here and through his feel- 
ing of indebtedness we have settled matters in 
this way," and the young doctor introduced the 
professor to several of the performers. 

"What effect do you think this will have upon 
her mindf " 

"It will bring out what I have already told 
you." 

Dr. De Barth smiled and motioned the pro- 
fessor to remain as he went back to his room. 
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He stood with folded arms for a few seconds to 
thoroughly control his feeling that it was not 
the experience he wanted, but the truth. He 
glanced at the clock, having in mind that she 
may not yet have come from her room, knowing 
she avoided the daylight. She had told him the 
light hurt her eyes. He went into the garden 
where he found her resting at a fountain. He 
came so close that the dim reflection of his face 
showed in the water. She was a little startled 
as she had not heard him approach. The next 
instant he realised his foolish act and called on 
his dignity and self reserve. Her indifference 
helped him to overcome his feelings, for he felt 
she did not understand. 
"I want you to win a great fortune for me. ,, 
She arose, and without the slightest trace of 
inquiry, followed him through the garden and 
through the darkened hallway to the entrance 
of the prepared room. Again he was some- 
what overcome with a desire not to go any fur- 
ther. Her trust in him made him feel guilty 
and disgusted with himself. She looked up, but 
he quickly acted. He opened the door and 
whispered : 
u Go win as you used to win gold." 
The firmness of his voice caused her to turn 
her full attention toward the room. She stared 
but suddenly awoke to the full realisation. She 
smothered a scream as she covered her face 
with her hand 
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"I — I can't go in with this simple garb," 
looking down and caressing her robe with her 
delicate hands. "Bring me the jewels — the 
jewels which have always disguised me. ' ' 

"Why do you mask your face! " 

"Because it is the world of my inheritance, 
not his world." 

1 ' Have you lived in two worlds f ' ' 

* i Close the door. I will explain, ' ' 

The young doctor closed the door and she 
removed her delicate hands from her face. In 
confidence, she added: 

* i I once lived in two worlds, the sacred world 
of my husband, who did not understand, who 
let ignorance, superstition and fear rule his 
nature. And the friendship which is born in 
the beginning was trampled upon and crushed 
by the cruel hoofs of witchcraft, material love. 
And jealousy mastered his brain. In place of 
the gentleness, the grave principle of his nature, 
which he had always shown, he cast me out of 
his life, and with me, his understanding. In 
my world of inheritance I was forced to wander 
alone without his great help, forced to submit 
to a power stronger than the power of intel- 
lect, forced to wade through a period of experi- 
ences, to learn the understanding that we both 
should have understood. But through this ill- 
ness a^d my coming back to earth, I feel a new 
born hope that if I am faithful and if I keep 
calling I will bring him back through* the gate- 
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way of my understanding. It must come that 
way to establish the foundation of friendship 
that must last through this material life. You, 
the great alienist, the student of the human 
brain, surely you have penetrated the depths of 
my suffering mind. You should know I could 
not do other than I have done. If I had found 
friendship in my husband instead of frivolous 
love I would have been saved. But I only had 
his love, the crudest of all creations. What a 
wonderful, wonderful act of nobleness on his 
part, had he taken me into his powerful keeping 
and helped me to fight down the curse of my 
heredity. But he did not. He continued on in 
his selfish world of self development, and left 
me alone to meet and come in constant touch 
with those who urged me on. But the great 
doctor in you has saved me and I am reborn to 
live as God intended that I should live. In you 
I have found a friend. Think what that word 
means to one like me. Now if you will cover 
me with jewels I will go in there and win you a 
stake of gold which you will need. My hands 
can still do it and my hands will alone act for 
my brain has been cured. No longer I crave, 
no longer I have a desire. I have suffered too 
much. That awful thing they call destiny still 
follows me, and I am sure if you will continue 
to help me I can soon overpower that. Give me 
the jewels. I shall win you the gold." 

The young doctor was thoroughly convinced 
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of her story, but it was still in his mind that she 
was not cured of her desires, so eager was she 
for the jewels. He thought for a few seconds, 
then determined to carry out his plan and he 
began pleading in a low tone that she must enter 
at once, explaining that he had no jewels. She 
finally consented. 

" There, we are ready.' ' 

The tone of his voice, more than the meaning 
of his words, startled her. Her eyes became 
dilated and as he touched her hand he felt a cold 
perspiration upon it. Her whole body shook 
as if pervaded by an electric current and then 
she braced herself. 

"For you alone 111 go. For you alone I'll 
play. I owe you so much." 

He led her to the door. Another shock like 
that of electricity passed through her body and 
the young doctor distinctly felt the current in 
his own arm. She attempted to take a step for- 
ward as he again opened the door. 

She looked searchingly in, then sank back in 
terror. 

"The women! Where are the women! No, 
no. I can never enter a gambling room where 
there are no women. Not even for you. Not 
even to save my soul. My pledge of faithful- 
ness is too sacred. I have never brought that 
stain upon his name. ' ' 

Dr. De Barth closed the door just as her frail 
body dropped limply across his arm. 
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He quietly informed the director that he had 
finished with him and then carried her back to 
her room. 

The following day when he was alone in the 
silence of night he repeated : 

"Friend!" and stood with folded arms think- 
ing and analysing the word which had never 
struck him with the force and understanding as 
it had when he heard it from her lips. It 
brought home to him the tragedy of his own life 
which his will-power had kept shut out of his 
entire thoughts, and for the first time there 
dawned upon him a deep regret. His dream of 
a few nights previous confronted him with a 
full rush of understanding. He repeated it 
almost word for word : 

"A friend upon earth is equivolent to God. 
Through your ignorance you have sinned 
greater than she. ,, 

He felt cold, with a new born fear which came 
strongly into his mind that he too must purify 
his own soul to be on equal basis with the true 
and beautiful character he had discovered in 
the woman he had brought back to live again 
upon the same earth. 

"A friend!" 

What a powerful word it had grown to him! 
What that word must mean to one who has suf- 
fered for a friend. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

CUBED 

UEED! Had he not in every way 
proved himself a friend! Had he 
not accomplished that which he set 

out to dot He had cured her. He 

had brought her from the very rot of opium 
and through that cure he had cleansed her brain 
of the curse of her heredity. Now that his 
work was accomplished what was he going to do 
with herf That was a much greater question 
than he had anticipated. Through the silence 
of the unseen came a voice. 

"You cannot send her to the street whence 
she came." 

But his nature rose up in arms. He had 
finished. His work for the enlightenment of 
the medical world had been done. The laws of 
earth bound him only to his profession. He 
pressed his lips with a decision, that he was 
doing his duty. He folded his arms to better 
control his muscles to force deeper and stronger 
within himself the determined stand he had 
taken in the matter. Preparation for her de- 
parture at once must be arranged. 
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Later in a changed mood he caught himself 
repeating : 

"What similarity! She married, I married! 
I wish I could forget this whole affair ! " 

He looked eagerly out of his window into the 
garden. For some time he searched the 
benches and the vistas about the fountain and 
every conceivable nook his eyes could possibly 
penetrate. But the garden was deserted. 

He had for some time ceased his professional 
calls to her room and he only, now and then, 
caught a glimpse of her in the garden. He 
went to his couch and purposely stretched out 
for a needed rest. He locked his large firm 
hands over his tired eyes and remained motion- 
less as with effort. 

Across that little world of green foliage 
lived quite a different condition. Her mind, 
the mind he knew he had cured, was wide awake, 
and had been for several weeks and with the 
keenest of strategy was working out its own sal- 
vation; eagerly watching every opportunity, 
infinitesimal development, every vital necessity 
to gain a step forward. Cleverly concealing 
the truth of her discovery she waited patiently, 
for she knew she was Ehoda again, pure of body 
and mind and very near to him, living in his 
garden. It had taken her a long time to bring 
clear to her mind that Roger, her husband, and 
the young doctor were the one person. It was a 
wonderful awakening to her to fully realise that 
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understanding. At first she felt a tint of sor- 
row, knowing that he did not realise as she did. 
But after a long and studious analysis, her 
doubly keen intellect warned her that it was bet- 
ter so under present circumstances. It was a 
blessed opportunity for her to breathe God's air 
and rest and wait for developments. Her com- 
ing into his garden to be ever near him was 
surely the happiness that was to come to her 
as foretold in her dream. She caressed the 
thought with affection. 
"But is it going to be happiness f" 
She questioned herself one morning as she 
slowly lowered her hand mirror which she had 
previously held up to gaze with admiration at 
the perfect image of Bhoda. Again she pulled 
her thick, cropped hair over her cheeks in her 
anxiety to still keep concealed the real features 
of Bhoda, for there had come a new and careful 
character into herself, a character that was to 
protect and help keep the identity of Bhoda hid- 
den that she might have the time to re-estab- 
lish herself in his world. She was suddenly 
confronted with the cold facts that she must 
still live a double life. She must continue on 
as the woman with the tainted past to be near 
him. She must always live in the dark and 
watch him in the distance. She could never 
stand on equal footing with him. 

i l Oh ! ' ' she breathed. ' ' This is a punishment 
more severe than what I have gone through. 
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He's mine, still mine, for he still holds our mar- 
riage sacred. He lives alone. He still loves 
no other woman. How perfectly he has lived. 
Not a trace of sin stains his character. He has 
gone straight to the top of his ladder. He 
stands ideal in the eyes of every one, aloof, so 
far aloof from me that I shall never be able to 
reach him. I can only look up with the rest 
and admire him — secretly admire him, with the 
constant knowing that God once gave him to 
me." 

The §udden flare of the arc lights throughout 
the garden caused her to go to the door of her 
room and peep out. A strange comfort came 
over her and she held out her arms with a desire 
to embrace the whole scene. Instantly a noisy 
outburst of song from the tiny canaries filled 
the air. It brought a sparkle of joy to her eyes. 
She leaned further out for she understood 
through her intuition that it was his wish that 
they no longer meet, and that was his hour. A 
little later she saw him come slowly, at first, 
as if he feared a meeting, but when assured she 
was not there he came boldly forth. She ex- 
perienced a creepy spasm as she stood there 
recognising in him the doctor who had so des- 
perately struggled, night and day, to bring her 
back to life, to live again, to live in the purity 
he had created for her, and the husband who 
had pledged himself before the altar of God 
to protect her through life and who had so 
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easily, so deliberately, crashed her to destruc- 
tion. It had taken her several weeks to arrive 
at the truth. Through that realisation she saw 
how the marvellous help came to her. Through 
her desperate appeal to the universal power 
when she lay so helpless in the opium den she 
had called to the universe for a doctor, the doc- 
tor part of her husband, to cure her body. And 
that part of her husband came and cured her. 
She scarcely breathed as she secretly watched 
through the foliage which fringed her door; 
scarcely breathed in her determination to put 
into immediate action the great idea that fairly 
fluttered her brains with ecstasy. With the 
same resistless eagerness she poured out a cry 
of command: for the return of her husband 
within him, the part of him she was still denied. 

* ' merciful Universe, you who have been so 
kind, show me a way to bend his iron will, for 
I am powerless to reach his aery heights. 
Show me the way to gain pardon from his 
lips." 

He had looked in her direction, had turned 
abruptly but retraced his steps. She distinctly 
read in his expression that he still held interest 
for her. In those few moments of analysis 
there sprung up in her brain an answer to her 
call to the Universe. She grew excited, then 
sank back with repulsion. It was such a des- 
perate game. She had not the nerve. She 
closed her eyes and breathed a prayer but a 
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second later she opened them wide. She was 
no longer purely spiritual. She was material, 
flesh and blood, with a battle before her to win 
or lose. She straightened her slender form 
and filled it with a forced intention to fight for 
what she had lost through her ignorance. She 
must act quickly. She must lose no time. But 
again she was confronted with an apparition. 
To carry out such an intention she might lose 
that which she now most enjoyed. To live in 
the dark and be ever near him was not to be 
lost. But she was completely controlled by the 
almost insane idea. She pushed aside the 
leaves and apparently not seeing him, rushed 
softly past him and went along the little path to 
the entrance of his door. Her heart beat wildly 
for she knew he was watching. She stretched 
forth her arms in an appealing gesture toward 
his room, then sank upon her knees in an atti- 
tude of reverence and as swiftly as she had 
come she went away, hiding among the shrub- 
bery. He passed her, looked curiously about. 
He entered his room and quickly closed his 
door. She became frightened. Why had she 
carried off such an unreasonable act f She grew 
faint at heart. Perhaps she would never see 
him again. She stole back to her room and 
remained in solitude and prayer for the rest of 
the evening. 

The next morning after the nurse had come 
and gone, Bhoda sat rigid. She had read 
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between the lines of the nurse's conversation 
that she was soon expected to take her depart- 
ure. After long thinking, an idea came to her. 
She would ask for material to make herself a 
street costume. That would surely prolong her 
stay and keep them from serving notice on her 
for at least a little longer. 

A few days later the material was brought to 
her. It was pure white, soft and of good 
quality. 

"The doctor's choice,' ' smiled the nurse who 
had grown to love her patient. 

The nurse did not know why Bhoda had 
turned a little pale, but Bhoda knew and felt a 
spark of something she was powerless to con- 
ceive. 

She simply existed throughout the rest of 
the day and when night stole over the heavens 
she forced into her veins a double pulsation. 
Softly but powerfully she called his name and 
listened until she knew she heard again his 
steps in the garden. A moment later she flut- 
tered past him in her haste to gain a shadow. 
She gathered an armful of rose leaves and 
sprinkled them before his door with a feeling 
almost akin to insanity which gave her the 
strength to go ahead. She then cautiously 
avoided him and went back to her room. 

The next evening she secretly watched him 
from the deep shadow of the honeysuckle. She 
scented more than she saw, a harmonious 
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thought, an expression of desire crossed his 
features, then faded away. She saw him 
quickly collect himself and go with a forced 
will-power to the main corridor of the hospital 
and disappear. She breathed a prayer of 
thanks. 

To the reborn Bhoda it was a wondrous 
glimpse into his world again. 

The hours following were filled with rich hap- 
piness, more celestial to her, perhaps, than was 
the throne of Heaven and she lived in the es- 
sence of her faith for another opportunity to 
gain a step nearer. It came when the fragrance 
of the mignonettes filled the air. She had just 
been wondering why he had not entered the 
garden. It was his hour of rest. Her heart 
fluttered with violent emotion as she heard his 
low musical voice : 

"What are you reading? " 

She did not answer, but opened the book so 
that he could read the title. 

"Essays on Friendship. ' 9 

He smiled, but beneath his smile she dis- 
cerned a deep seriousness. 

"That subject must mean a whole lot to 
you!" 

1 c Friendship means everything to my re-born 
soul. ' ' 

"Do you hold it more sacred than the love 
of the man you are seeking f ' ' 

"Yes, for love in its material form is the 
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witchcraft of earth. It is through love that the 
demon, jealousy, destroys so much happiness 
because it is so unreasonable, so unjust, so 
cruel. ' ' 

She shivered a little as if to further show her 
true feeling. 

1 i Then why do you try to bring back the man 
whose love has ruined your lifet" 

"Because I want to bring him back to me 
into a world of friendship, a world of under- 
standing, the right sort of understanding be- 
tween man and wife." 

As she spoke she turned over several leaves 
of the book and apparently unconscious of her 
act picked up a scrap of paper and glanced over 
it Looking up she read aloud : 



u 



In the ashes of my heart." 



"Where did you find that?" 
"In this book. I read it because the senti- 
ment so fits my case. Listen ! 

"In the ashes of my heart, 

Fires of love no longer burn ; 

Still it seems I feel a start 

At the thought of your return. 

Though it's years since last we met 

And we're doomed to live apart, 

There's a spark of hope still burning 

But it's buried somewhere in the ashes of my heart. ' ' 
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She recited the poem from memory for her 
interest was upon his face. Her silence 
brought him out of his meditation. 

"That applies to many of us." 

With a sudden impulse, the young doctor 
excused himself. As he walked away, she 
watched him. She knew it was his hour in the 
hospital but she knew still more she had gath- 
ered additional encouragement, very, very 
slight. Only the keenest eye could have 
detected it. To her it was a mighty step 
toward his world. 




CHAPTER XXXV 

SHADOW LOVE 

AFTER days of patient waiting, again, 
when the midnight hour chimed off its 
twelve low distinct sounds, when the 
soft fleeting clouds in their celestial 
silence stole over the garden, when the delicate 
odour of the night flowers filled the air, then a 
great magnetic unseen force of some higher 
power than his self-control brought the young 
doctor to the fountain of white marble and gold 
where he sank in sorrow and deep reminis- 
cence. 

She saw him come for she was in the garden, 
had been there for a long time calling and call- 
ing his name. Calling for his new born love. 
She had sprinkled his doorway with rose petals 
and along the walk to the fountain's edge. In 
her extreme delight she stole like a spirit to his 
side and gently let fall a few of the rose leaves 
of the deepest red. They stood out in won- 
drous contrast against his black hair. One of 
the leaves fell to his hand and he looked up 
startled. She laughed so softly that he felt no 
mockery in her playful act. 

362 
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He arose to his feet and attempted to cast off 
all sentiment. 

"I thought you were asleep.' ' 

"I never sleep when the silence is so won- 
derful, the silence through which we can send 
out our wants, our prayers; the silence of the 
night when the busy world is at rest ; when the 
eyes of the sleeper is closed in dreams, in the 
soft moonlight which has always been love's 
magnetic wand, I wander through this sweet- 
scented garden of flowers. From this wonder- 
ful garden of friendship I am certain of marvel- 
lous results through my constant calls. ' ' 

After a moment's hesitation she added: 

"Have you faith in drawing to you out of 
the Universe, through your mental power, that 
which rightfully belongs to youf " 

"Yes, but not that which we have condemned 
and lost." 

"We only condemn and lose through our 
ignorance ; for that we should not be blamed. ' ' 

She secretly smiled for she knew she had 
touched the keynote of his strongest thought, 
and continuing she said:- 

"We never condemn when we have the true 
understanding. ' ' 

He looked sharply at her but the shadows 
concealed her face as she intended they should. 
She dared not risk the chance of his recognis- 
ing her. It was in his mind that she purposely 
dwelled on the word friendship to further tor- 
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ment him for it so forcibly brought before him 
his own great mistake in life. He forced him- 
self to end the conversation and went back 
slowly to the room. The light from the arc 
lamp fell across his path and he saw the fresh 
rose petals. He looked keenly at them and fol- 
lowed their trail to the very entrance of his 
door. He looked back and in the depths of the 
shadows near the fountain he saw her standing 
with her arms stretched out in his direction. 
He hesitated and studied the situation. He 
compared it with others similar, which had so 
puzzled him, then with the shock of an under- 
standing he staggered forward. She was in 
love with him, this strange woman he had 
brought back to life. She was in love with him 
and was seeking his love. For an instant a 
feeling of disgust passed over him. She was, 
after all, like the rest, a common, ordinary 
woman seeking the society of men. He was 
about to slam the door shut when he looked 
again in her direction. Her hands had dropped 
but her face was uplifted. He hesitated. Of 
course her love for him was insanity. He 
reasoned that out to himself. But suppose she 
was shamming! Suppose she was the crea- 
ture he thought she was at first. If that were 
true it would not be hard to cast her to 'the 
street. He nursed the idea as he entered his 
room and turned out the light. 
"I'll test her." 
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Then, like the diary he had once held in his 
hand, he was again confronted with the appa- 
rition of a vulture in circling its prey. Sup- 
pose she was really insane! Dare he run the 
risk? Yet would it not give him a better oppor- 
tunity to save her from the streets! For the 
first time in his life he relaxed and let enter an 
assumed animation of love. He grew feverish 
and desirous and went cautiously to the door. 
He saw her still in the garden. She was upon 
her knees. He realised her thoughts. His 
brain became maddening. He rushed out to 
her. He caught her in his arms and raised her 
to her feet. 

"Your soul hungers for love. So does mine. 
We are but human — God's beasts,' ' and he 
crushed her resistless form to his beating 
breast. 

When the first ray of dawn came he aroused 
her from his couch by the side of which he sat 
in deep shame, for he had not found an insane 
mind but one as clean as his own. He cau- 
tioned her. He kissed her and told her she 
had better go. He shrank back with fear and 
with a feeling of disgust at her brazen attitude 
as she boldly walked from his room out into 
the garden, for she in the light of the sunshine 
stopped and fed the canaries. 

But he only saw the surface. He did not see 
the hidden joy in her soul. There was no 
thought of sin in her mind. She was his wife. 
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He had taken her back to his breast ; back in his 
arms of love. That was all that entered her 
mind, all that she would allow to disturb her 
happiness. 

While she was rejoicing he was repenting 
until he was confronted with his dream and he 
repeated : 

"Out of the depths of condemnation comes 
a woman in the likeness of the one you had sent 
to the depths. ' ' 

He studied for a few seconds. He felt more 
than he saw the similarity. The coincidence 
somewhat puzzled him. Why should he again 
be confronted with a creature so like the one he 
had cast out of his life f Then like a lash from 
Heaven he felt the sting of his own conscience. 
Had he not just seen! Was it not a condition 
he was powerless to prevent! He repeated 
another phrase of the dream : 

" Place in your mind only the replanting of 
a neglected flower and it will live and no taint 
will mar its future beauty. ' 9 

He smiled sarcastically, then grew angry and 
repulsed the idea that his love could be born in 
another woman. No, it was a freakish coinci- 
dence and one he must instantly put to an end. 

The day carried him over with firm resolu- 
tions but the night again caught him in its 
grasp. He was once more in the garden seek- 
ing for her. She playfully dodged him from 
shadow to shadow but her sweet, pleading calls 
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compelled him to follow. At last he located her 
in a pretty rose bower and at once took a firm 
stand to tell her that he understood her nature 
and she would have to prepare to leave the 
sanitarium. But the next instant he forgot 
everything and fancied he saw before him the 
sweet spirit of Bhoda whom he had so deeply 
loved. He caressed her arms which had grown 
round and soft and beautiful. He caressed her 
hair which again was the purest of gold. Her 
face and lips he kissed with all his former 
gentleness. 

" Roger, my Roger I" she whispered as she 
nestled to his breast. 
He sprang back and stared at her. 
"How do you know my name! " 
She trembled with fear and answered : 
"I heard the professor address you as such." 
Through a slight awkward period they came 
closer together and he soon was entangled in her 
zephyr web of enchantment, the web which she 
hourly but laboriously spun with the very ef- 
forts of her life, a web from which he would 
tear his release at the dawn of the day, a web 
into which he would creep, her slave, when the 
hours of night were on. 

But the web which the new born Rhoda had 
spun with such eager, gentle care had caused 
her many tears as she watched him at each 
dawn go back over her trail of rose leaves, leav- 
ing her with no hopes, for he had told her of his 
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bitter hatred for the woman he had deserted. 
He had told her of his restored faith in her until 
she too had failed. It was simply a night pledge 
between them and could go on for years but 
nothing should be expected of him other than 
his companionship. He had told her with his 
arms about her that he would find an excuse to 
always keep her a flower in his garden and she 
softly agreed that that was far better than the 
street. He told her that they could eagerly keep 
their secret by the constant change of nurses. 
The old German professor would never suspect 
their deception. All these and many other con- 
ditions he had planned for their hidden com- 
forts and she often looked at him in frightened 
amazement. He had changed so. It was such 
an unnaturalness to see the man who had held 
her in his arms in the sacred clasp of wedlock 
with God's oath of fidelity upon his lips and an 
established shield of respect in his every glance 
to later find no difference in his portrayal of 
love. His kisses, his caresses were as fervently 
given, but with no shield of respect, no security. 
Was it possible that such a condition could exist 
in man? And several times she was on the 
verge of crying out that she was Rhoda and he 
was the one that had sinned but the fear of again 
losing him kept her silent. That humiliation 
was better than losing him. It was better to be 
called his shadow love. Still she constantly 
trembled like an autumn leaf at the cold blast of 
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a coming winter, their future. Could she en- 
dure it? Could she still go on in that double 
life? The thought which kept nagging in her 
breast caused her to rise up many times in re- 
sentment. Why should she let him rule that 
blind situation with no further combativeness 
on her part? She had by no means won her 
battle. Her better self demanded more and 
there came into her well trained mind another 
awakening. She visioned another opening, a 
far more dangerous, yet safer pathway to his 
soul. 






CHAPTER XXXVI 
bhoda's diaby 

TEN o'clock, New Year's Eve! Dr. 
De Barth had finished his night 's 
round throughout the sanitarium and 
had gone to his room. He dressed 
for the street. He ordered his automobile and 
while waiting he went into the garden. 

A breath of surprise, intermingled with admi- 
ration, fell from her lips as she beheld him in 
evening dress. She let him search for her. 
He found her partly hidden in the deep foliage 
very near to his window. She knew he was 
going to spend the old year out with Father 
Francis. It grieved her for she was thinking 
of Celia, of Gleneve, her home, his home, the 
home in which they had known their only hap- 
piness. 

"Surely, while there he will find something 
to awaken his soul, ' ' she repeated over and over 
in her brain. She stretched out her arms 
toward the reflection of the city lights against 
the sky and silently called and called and called 
for something to happen to awaken him to 
the true fact, some condition, some resource 
through which she could win him back into her 
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life. So engrossed was she in her efforts, she 
sank to her knees. 

He, quite used to her strange notions, caught 
her up and told her that he would return as 
soon as possible. He instantly detected her 
sadness and whispered: 

"Is it because I shall not be with you! " 

"Yes!" to divert his attention, but somehow 
he was not satisfied. 

"There is something on your mind that 
you're keeping from me. For a long time I 
have felt it" 

She quickly caught her breath and started to 
draw away but he guessed her intention and 
held her firmly. He drew her closer and kissed 
her, and again asked tenderly : 

"What is itf What has come over youf" 

She seemed at a loss how to answer, and her 
silence annoyed him. 

"What is it! Are you growing tired of your 
life here in this garden!" 

The emphasis of his disappointment caused 
her to answer in the negative with a firm shake 
of her head. 

He glanced sharply at her. 

"You have given up your mental calls for 
your husband, haven't you!" 

' i Oh, no, no, no. I am constantly calling for 
him. He must find me again, and I so want him 
to come before the old year dies out." 

"That's absurdity. Why it's almost twelve 
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now, ' ' and the young doctor shrugged his shoul- 
ders as he looked down upon her, thinking it 
was only another of her moments of temporary 
insanity. "So that is what has changed yout " 
he continued. 

"Yes, yes, yes! But go, your car is wait- 
ing !" turning her head away, half sobbing. 

"That isn't all that ails you. There is some- 
thing else on your mind. ' ' 

"Yes, yes, but I'll tell you when you return." 

"I have time to listen now. Don't keep me 
in suspense." 

A thought caused her to tremble from head 
to foot. The hour she had prayed for had 
come. It was the climax to the entrance of his 
soul. She must not fail. She had rehearsed, 
in her mind, a thousand scenes with him; a 
thousand scenes which seemed to portray only 
success. It had been from the very beginning 
her strongest thought that failure could not 
come to her when the hour was ripe. The hour 
had come. She could no longer put it off. She 
stood before him but she felt her former 
strength leaving her. She grew afraid. His 
coaxing frightened her. His arms about her 
suffocated her. She struggled to put into play 
all the positive force of her mind she could 
master, but failed. She clung to him feverishly 
in her excitement. 

He stared at her with misgiving, for some- 
thing had suddenly entered his mind, the part 
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of his mind that was devoted to his profession. 
His firm grasp upon her shoulder tightened as 
he drew closer. His excitement superseded 
herst 

" What is wrong! What is it you have to tell 
me f Come ! — speak ! ' 9 

He spoke hastily, trying to expel the trou- 
bling thoughts from his brain. Her silence 
anribyed him and he pried her loose from her 
embrace and gripped her hands with such 
strength that she cried out with pain. As he 
released her she sank helplessly upon the bench. 

1 i Oh, God, ease my mind. * 9 

He sat down beside her and once more seized 
her hand but gently. He pleaded, begged and 
fell upon his knees, praying fervently that the 
suspicion in his mind should not be realised. 
He told her what a scandal it would provoke and 
what it all would mean to him; that his life 
would be ruined, his character of which he was 
so proud, exposed. 

His anguish made her suffer, yet his indif- 
ference as to her fate irritated her while she 
rested her cold hands upon his flushed face. At 
that moment it was her intention to tell him 
who she was. 

The touch of her hands upon his face told him 
that his fears were well founded. The realisa- 
tion brought him to his feet. He gazed about 
and fought a silent battle. There were times 
when he thought he was losing his mind. With 
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clenched fists he glared despairingly toward her 
frail, tender, drooping figure on the bench. 

Finally he turned upon her with a criminal 
thought flashing through his mind. He whis- 
pered hoarsely : 

"How long! " 

She understood the gleam in his eyes, and 
answered : 

"Too long for that.' ' 

" Oh ! 9 9 he groaned dully as he fell back terror 
stricken. She lifted her arms with a gesture of 
appeal, but he waved her off with anger in his 
heart. 

She felt that death was gripping at her heart 
strings but something prompted her to speak: 

' ' The things we seek in the shadows are sure 
to have stings. The most beautiful rose has 
thorns. You have called me and kept me your 
shadow love, a rose you plucked, could you 
expect to escape unscathed! " 

"Are you mad, woman f Do you realise what 
this means to mef Disgrace !" 

"Why did you seek the shadows t You must 
have known the danger. ' ' 

He cringed under the taunt of her words. 

i ' The sin, oh the sin of it ! ' ' He pressed his 
hands against his temples in his exaspera- 
tion. 

"Why call it sin! Sin is only sin when fol- 
lowed by desertion. Why not call it trouble f 
Our sacred trouble we should bear equally and 
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out of it we shall find a way together, the way 
of self-sacrifice. ' ' 

The young doctor flew into a fit of rage as he 
paced before her. 

She lowered her voice and continued with fine 
satire : 

"We never realise how easily we sink into 
those silver lined pitfalls until we find ourselves 
entangled in the snares of a treacherous growth 
below. Now, maybe, you can see as you stand 
in despair and perhaps feel just a slight touch 
of what must have been the torments of her 
whom you so coldly cast out of your life. Bet- 
ter than any human being I should be able to 
judge her heart. How that heart must have 
bled. No doubt she thought there was no sin 
committed except one prompted by heredity. 
She was not taught that sin was a condition out 
of which we can all find our way, and I am not 
going to put this, that you call the fruit of sin, 
into your hands to destroy. I am going to take 
the place of that first, that only woman. I 
shall do what she failed to do. I shall demand 
justice. It is my right. This time you cannot 
put all the blame upon the woman. We shall 
share the blame equally with all the rest. 
Together we must abide by the principle of life 
before God. If not, it shall be a fight between 
us to the end. Man has destroyed me once. 
That lesson has cost me too dear to err again 
in the same way. ' ' 
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"Silence, woman! What do yon demand to 
cover np this — V f 

"Oh, — you — " She raised her delicate hand 
as if to strike him, then sank faintly to the 
bench. 

The next instant he was kneeling beside her. 

"I'll take you away, provide for you. We 
can still live on. The secret shall be our own. ' ' 

"No, I shall never leave this garden. It is 
my place by right. Oh, Roger, listen, listen! 
I so want to come back. I so want you to know 
the truth.' ' 

He went from her side like a madman and 
rushed to his room. 

He wanted to be alone to think a way out of 
his trouble. 

She was inclined to follow him to again 
demand her rights but Celia's gentle instructing 
voice came back aided by memory. 

"Remain in your own pretty garden. What 
God intends for you shall come. ' ' 

She gripped the edges of the bench to pre- 
vent her impulse of following him. ' ' Oh, mer- 
ciful, heavenly Father! There must be a way 
for him to find me, for I am convinced that if 
I should force myself upon him I then should 
fail in my purpose. I would then have but his 
material self. ,, 

She sank into deep meditation and thought 
assiduously for a long while. She could not 
continue there, in the shadows. There must 
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oome a change. She shuddered and murmured : 

"Oh, Roger! What a disappointment yon 
are to me. Your strong, fine body and big 
hands meant so much to me. I never thought 
you were so weak of character and selfish at 
heart/ ' 

She arose fully decided to yet delay the time 
of that true awakening. Yet the knowledge 
within her revolted against it, and with arms 
pressed against her bosom she cried with smoth- 
ered force: 

i i But his child shall not be a disappointment. 
It shall never be afraid of sin. I shall mould 
him in the image of man to fit the conditions of 
earth and not in the image of the man gone 
before him." 

She groped her way forward actuated by but 
one thought, one determination. 

The young doctor with his brain afire, paced 
his room frantically. The thought of disgrace ! 
His big fine stature which bespoke man in every 
detail trembled like a leaf and a feeling akin to 
desire to murder gravely entered his mind. 
Finally, exhausted and fearing that his mind 
was on the point of leaving him, he rang the bell 
and gave his orders in a hoarse voice. 

A few seconds later the old German professor 
entered. He saw the condition the young doc- 
tor was in and hurried to his side. While he 
stood listening to him pouring out the cause 
of his grief, his selfish fear of disgrace, two 
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thoughts were rushing through the old profes- 
sor's brain. Each a disappointment Disap- 
pointment in him and disappointment in her. 
He grew angry. The blood in his veins boiled. 
Contempt shone in his eyes as he glared down 
at the bowed form before him. He regretted 
that he had ever known such a weak, selfish 
character. With pity and doubt he thought of 
her, she on whom he would have staked his life. 
He clenched his fists, set his teeth and almost 
shouted: "It cannot be! She, this woman! 
No!" 

Dr. De Barth sprang to his feet and cried: 
"What am I to do! " 

"I care not for your troubles. Don't bother 
me, ' ' waving his hands angrily. ' i This woman 
was so wonderful, so beautiful, so powerful in 
character. Listen, ' * and the old professor took 
from his pocket a little book, the woman's diary. 
He opened it and read: 

"It is the light from your world, dear, dear 
Boger, that is guiding my soul along this dark 
and treacherous path over which my poor tat- 
tered body is being daily dragged on and on. ' ' 

With a jerk of impatience the young doctor 
turned away. All he gained from the few 
words was the name Boger, the woman's hus- 
band. 

During the pause the old German had turned 
over several leaves with his attention still on 
the book, then read aloud : 
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"Evil committed through heredity cannot be 
called sin. To the contrary it is only a pleasant 
hypnotic condition which overpowers and makes 
slaves of us to walk and act as one in sleep. ' ' 

Dr. De Barth scarcely heard. 

Still the German professor searched the 
pages of the book, searching for some weak 
point in the character to better help him bear 
up under the disappointment in her. Again he 
read aloud: 

"In the ashes of a heart there always burns 
a spark of love. Don't let it die in yours, dear, 
dear Roger. You went away with a false allu- 
sion in your heart. I 'm not the wicked, wicked 
woman you believed me to be. I did not know 
what was in your mind until after I had heard 
from others that you had gone abroad to study. 
Why should I call you back to ruin your future f 
G-od understands and he will some day bring us 
together, I am sure, into a world of understand- 
ing." 

The young doctor shifted his position and 
pressed his hand nervously over his eyes. He 
had felt a slight stir of interest at the few 
words: "ashes of a heart," but that might be 
any one's sentiment. He sprang to his feet 
with annoyance as the old professor's voice re- 
sounded. 

"I'm spending an hour in the gold of the sun 
with you, dear Roger, in sacred prayer for your 
success as I feel I am sinking further from you. 
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Yesterday I extinguished the last candle that 
might expose our separation. I, too, went out 
of those happy surroundings and left behind 
only the cheerful knowledge that we would 
some day return. 'Rich and prosperous ' were 
the cries which tagged me, as the train pulled 
me away from Gleneve. But the hardest of all 
was my lie to Celia, who thinks I have gone to 
join you in Europe." 

Like a panther the young doctor snatched the 
diary from the old professor's hands and 
blindly tried to read. 

1 'Great G-od! Have I gone madf Yon say 
Celia, Gleneve — I can't find them," sinking into 
a chair. 

The slowness of the old German, who had 
taken the book, drove Dr. De Barth to his feet. 

" Gleneve f That's yonr home!" and the 
professor's mouth flew open as he stared at 
the other, a full flood of the truth confronting 
him. 

"There's no doubt. This — this woman is — 
my — w-if-e. Go! Let me think." 

As the door closed he caught up the diary 
and read at fever heat, page after page of her 
pure and simple symbol of faithfulness to the 
man who had come into her life. Each little 
daily missive told how every beat of her heart 
lived for him. He closed the book, hesitated a 
second, then let his head fall unresistingly 
across the table and he wept like a child. Sobs 
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shook his big strong body. He rose and beat 
his breast in hatred of himself. 

"What a weak, selfish, low down dog I have 
been! Why, I'm not fit to breathe — Suffer! 
I suffer? Why, my suffering is mockery. 
What a weak—oh — " shrinking as if dodging a 
blow, "I thought I was strong. I thought I 
carried the banner and IVe trampled — her — in 
the dust. God, forgive. Who but a woman 
could endure — poor — little — frail — " 

His head sank to his breast and tears ran like 
water from his eyes. Then he started up as he 
thought of her out there in the garden alone. 
He rushed out and searched and called her 
name. He grew frantic with fright and again 
sought the old professor for advice. 

"Where do you think she's gone! You don't 
think she's — " he covered his face with his 
hands. 

"No!" firmly spoke the professor. "If the 
situation was reversed, I'd have a slight fear. 
But not now. You will no doubt find her some- 
where along the road, going to the city with one 
determination, to beat back her grief, to save 
your honour." 

The young doctor staggered forward and 
seized a coat and rushed to his automobile. 
He ordered his chauffeur to remain and took 
his place at the wheel and disappeared in the 
darkness like a madman. 

He searched the road in his eagerness. He 
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searched the road vehemently. Yet there pre- 
dominated something stronger than his eager- 
ness: A wonderment akin to astonishment. 
How could he have gone through so many days 
in the closest companionship with her and not 
have recognised her? For within the last 
twenty minutes he plainly saw every conceiv- 
able characteristic of the Rhoda he had always 
known. 

He clenched the wheel angrily at the thought 
of his stupidity and began questioning his san- 
ity until his better judgment overruled, then he 
formed reason after reason for his failure. It 
was through her knowledge and her cleverness 
that he had been duped. He could plainly see 
how she had constantly kept the mask of her 
concealment before his eyes. Yes, beyond all 
doubt, it was through her dexterity that he had 
been so blinded. Had she not lived always in 
the deepest shadows, the most secluded parts 
of the garden by night f Had she not lived ex- 
clusively within her room by day, admitting no 
one but the nurses t He could not recall an in- 
cident where she had allowed him to look 
straight into her eyes. How long she had been 
keeping up the deception he could not fathom. 
It seemed to him that she must have known him 
and had been deceiving him from the time she 
first walked in his garden. Suddenly, like a 
flash, the best and most logical reason crossed 
his mind. It was that first gruesome impres- 
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sion so firmly stamped upon his memory that 
kept him from discerning her gradual develop- 
ment into the beautiful Rhoda again. 

He increased his speed. At last he saw a 
lone figure on foot ahead. He slowed down, 
then stopped and sprang from his automobile. 

" Where are you going! " 

His voice startled her and she turned and 
moaned as she sank half f aintingly in his arms. 
He carried her to the car and wrapped her in 
a robe and started to turn his automobile in the 
road. 

"No, no. Don't take me back! Take me to 
Oelia. She will understand. " 

"I now understand." 

She stared at him. 

"You mean, you — you understand and you 
have taken me back into your world V 9 

"Yes! But I have weeded it out." 

He let his head fall forward and he wept, the 
only tears she had ever seen him shed. 

"I know what you mean," she cheerfully 
cried. "You have weeded out all the witch- 
craft of our ignorance, our superstitions and 
fear and placed in our garden a friendship, a 
beacon light of understanding, Heaven's guide 
to man and wife." 



EPILOGUE 

A FEW weeks later Roger's brand-new 
six-cylinder roadster stopped before 
the little vine-covered house, and as 
, he loosened the lap-robes from about 
Rhoda, he lowered his voice to gentleness and 
said: 

" Just one question, solely for the knowledge 
of it. How could you with a mind so thor- 
oughly trained let heredity overrule you?" 

"Because I did not have the right training 
for a nature like mine. I was unable to de- 
velop a will-power strong enough to overcome 
my hereditary conditions, therefore I was held 
a slave to them. But if I had found in dear, 
dear Celia a companion, a real chum who had 
understood my weak points and had guided me 
over those shallow pitfalls, I would have been 
saved. Instead, her gentle, yet cold, instruc- 
tion was like the report of a shot-gun to the 
ears of the timid beasts of the forests. It only 
frightened, flustrated and drove me into the 
very mire of the danger I might have otherwise 
avoided. 9 ' 

Rhoda, in her white ermine furs, made a 
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pretty picture as she stood up and paused for 
a moment before alighting from the automobile. 

"I wish I had the opportunity to advise 
every one in the world who possesses a strong 
will-power to carefully study the natures of 
those they love. So that they can extend their 
persuasive guidance of friendship, companion- 
ship to those weaker ones." 

"The right kind of influence never fails. 
There's a spark of perfection in all of us. It 
only needs the right one to develop it." 

Roger proudly assisted Rhoda from the auto- 
mobile. 

She hurried into Celia's open arms. 

* * How rosy and pretty you look, child ! You 
haven't grown a day older! And Roger! 
How big and noble you are. Aren't you com- 
ing inf " 

"No — that is, not just now. I want to call 
on uncle, first. ' ' 

As he pushed the gate shut he impulsively 
reached over the pickets and caught Rhoda 's 
shoulders. He drew her toward him and said 
in a low tone : 

"Isn't this a supernatural realisation?" 

Rhoda affectionately answered: "Marvel- 
lous," in a tone equally as low as his. "Celia 
says ' the sky is always the most beautiful after 
a storm'!" 

THE END 
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